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INTRODOCTIOM 


The  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  has  indi- 
cated both  a  goal  and  a  trend  in  Averican  eduoati<m.    Among  the 
recOBftendations  of  this  Coiaraission,  one  is  particularly  pertinent 
to  a  study  of  public  junior  colleges t 

Ihis  Coomission  reocnmtendSf  as  an  important 
•Isaent  in  equalization,  the  establishment  of 
free,  public,  community  colleges  which  would  of- 
fer courses  in  general  education  both  tenninal 
and  having  transfer  value,  vocational  courses 
suitably  related  to  local  needs,  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs  of  varied  character.^ 

The  junior  college  moveneat  has  received  by  this  endorse- 
ment an  impetus  toirard  achieving  its  final  goal  of  firee  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  American  youth.    Interest  has  been  evidenced 

in  this  phase  of  continuing  education  for  almost  fifty  years  since 

2 

the  first  public  junior  college  was  established* 

This  interest  has  resulted  in  varied  types  of  growth.  In 
some 'states  there  has  developed  a  large  and  rather  ccmprehensive 
system  of  junior  colleges  (e.g.  California,  Missisaii^i,  Texas, 


President Is  Coamission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  American  Democracy,  Vol.  II,  "Equalizing  and  Expanding 
Individual  Opportunity,"  p.  6?. 

2 

See  F.  M.  McDowell,  The  Junior  College  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  Biilletin,  1919,  No.  33)  •  Also  Coleman  R.  Griffith  and 
Hortense  Blackstone,  The  Junior  College  in  Illinois. 
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ion),  nhile  in  others  the  growth  has  been  Ujoited  (e«g.  Indiana, 
New  Hampshire).    In  some  states  public  institutions  have  led  the 
way  in  both  nosiber  of  institutions  and  nunber  of  pupils  served 
while  in  others  the  expansion  has  been  Halted  almost  entirely  to 
private  institutions. 

This  varied  pattern  of  growth  is  sanewhat  typical  of  AJner- 
ioan  educational  development  and  the  growth  of  junior  colleges 
parallels  to  a  large  extent  the  dev^opnent  of  public  high  schools 
and  aoadflsdes  prior  to  the  Kalanasoo  Case.^   At  the  present  time 
the  need  for  planned  growth  seems  pertinent  if  both  efficient  and 
economical  facilities  are  to  be  made  availc^le  to  every  youth. 
Statement  of  the  Broblaa 

The  purpose,  then,  of  this  study  is^l)  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  doaocratic  education^  to  determine*  the  assumptions  basic 
to  public  junior  college  development,  (2)  to  analyze  the  develop- 
ment of  public  junior  colleges, ^3)  to  establish  criteria  which  maj 
be  applied  to  further  this  development,  (U)  to  review  the  consider- 
ations necessary  for  planned  development  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  ^5)  to  recoooMnd  a  plan  for  organization,  administration,  and 
financing  of  public  junior  colleges  in  Florida. 


See  Patil  Monroe,  Founding  of  the  American  Public  School 
System,  Vol.  I,  pp.  Also  L.  V.  Koos,  The  Junior  College 

ifovement,  pp.  1-28.    Also  John  S.  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the 
Problems  of  Education,  pp.  Ii29^hh$» 
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M— d  for  Study 

That  th«re  Is  at  ne«d  for  planned  development  of  junior  col- 
lege educational  opportunities,  there  can  be  no  doubt*    Kooe^  prob- 
ably the  leaaing  authority  on  this  phase  of  education,  indioatad 
only  reoeiiitly  that  "Interest  in  the  movement  has  reached  a  stage 
in  vhidi  consideration  is  no  longer  turned  to  whether  but  to  ithere 
and  how  Junior  oolleges  are  to  be  established  and  maintained.  Jxt- 
ipiiries  conceornii^  plans  for  Junior  colleges  have  been  shiftily 
fran  a  local  to  a  state-^de  basis."^  Otoer  writers^  have  also 
noted  the  need  for  state-wide  plans  in  the  development  of  public 
Junior  oolleges  ifhich  may  capstone  the  local  systoi  of  free  public 
education  (see  Chapter  III). 

The  immediate  problvn  in  Florida  Is  influenced  by  the  lav 
passed  in  191^7  which  recognised  Junior  college  education  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  program  by  placing  it  \inder  the  Uinivum  Founr* 
dation  Program  law  for  state  aid  in  financing  the  operation  of  such 
institutions.    There  is,  as  a  result  of  this  law,  a  demand  in  maiay 
sections  of  the  state  for  Junior  colleges. 


t:..  V.  Koos,  "A  Junior  Collie  Plan  for  Maryland,"  The 
School  Review,  LV,  6  (June,  19U7),  32U.    (His  itaUcs) 

5 

See  Jesse  Bogus,  "The  Status  and  Trend  in  Junior  GoUeg* 
Education,"  School  Management,  XII,  3  (October,  l^ii*?),  6-8.  Also 
J.  C.  Morrison,  "state  Programs  for  13th  and  llith  Tears,"  school 
Ifanagement,  XVII,  10  (May,  19li8),  18-20.    Also  George  D.  sioddard, 
•^Siate-Jiide  Planning  for  Postwar  Educational  Needs,"  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  231  (JIanviary. 
WUi),  pp.  135-lla. 


The  need  for  planned  development  of  junior  oolloges  In 

Tlorida  is  emphasized  by  the  possibility  of  duplication  in  the  area 

of  one  of  the  generally  accepted  funotions  of  the  junior  college^ 

that  bf  vocational  education*   With  the  paaMge  of  the  smith<4Iaghes 

Act  in  1917  a  parogram  of  vocational  education  aided  by  the  Federal 

Ooverment  was  begun*    Since  the  approval  of  that  Act»  six  other 

lavs  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enlarging 

6 

the  scope  of  federal  aid  to  vocational  education*     Although  all  of 
these  lavs  specify  that  the  vocational  education  supported  through 
th«M  funds  be  of  less  than  college  grade,  much  of  the  vocational- 
technical  training  taught  in  Junior  colleges  is  similar.    The  Of fic« 
of  Education  describes  vocational  education  as  that  education  which 
Is 

•  •  •  intended  to  meet  the  training  needs  of 
parsons  li^o  are  prspsring  for  employKent  and  to 
MQipiMinit  or  extend  training  far  those  1^0  are 
■Bployed*    These  training  opportunities  should  not 
be  restricted  to  young  persons  who  are  enrolled  ia 
the  regular  day  schools  but  should  be  extended  to 
serve  all  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  both  «b- 
ployed  and  unerasOLoyed,  who  are  in  need  of  the  kinds 
of  training  which  can  be  provided  best  in  organized 
classes*? 

The  State  Cocoaittee  cn  Vocational  Education  in  California 


For  a  brief  suooary  of  these  lavs  see  u*  S*  Office  of 

Education,  Adndnistration  of  Vocational  Education  (Vocational  Edu- 
cation Bulletiix  No*  1,  General  Series  No*  1,  Revi'sed  1?U8),  pp* 
vii-vlii. 


Ibid*,  p*  1* 
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defines  vocational  education  as  "education  for  anticipated  early 
employn»nt  or  advancement  in  an  oc3iy)ati<m." 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  considers  a  pn^aaa  of  voca- 
tional education  to  be  of  less  than  college  grade  when  all  of  th« 
followii^  conditions  are  meti 

1,  The  objective  is  to  provide  training  *iloh  will 
be  advantageous  in  entering  or  continuing  in 
OBplo^ent  in  specific  occupations  or  fields  of 
work* 

2.  Admission  is  based  upon  the  ability  of  pupils 

to  profit  by  the  instracticm  offered  rather 
than  upon  the  possession  of  secondary  school 
credits  required  for  collie  entrance. 

3«  The  instruction  offered  is  based  upon  the  needs 
of  workers  in  the  occupation  for  which  training 
is  given. 

U*    the  instruction  is  terminal  in  nature  and  not  a 
part  of  a  course  which  is  to  be  continued  in  a 
college  or  other  higher  institution. 

5.    The  instruction  does  not  lead  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree  and  is  not  organized  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  course  which  does  lead  to  such 
a  degree.^ 

The  California  Conmiittee  lists  the  objectives  of  the  Junior 
college  vocational  education  ast 

!•    To  assist  the  student  to  acquire  the  skill  needed 

to  perfozm  successfully  in  an  occupation. 
2«    To  assist  the  student  to  enter  emplo;iaent  and  ad- 


California,  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  in  the  Junior 
College,  Vocational  Education  in  the  Junior  College,  p.  v. 

9 

U.  S.  Office  of  Isducation,  op.  oit«,  p,  3» 
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Just  satisfaotorlly  to  a  Job* 
3.    To  assist  the  student  to  acquire  teohzileal  k]:K>vl- 
•dg*  and  general  education  related  to  a  specific 
skill. 

U*    To  assist  the  student  to  acquire  social  under* 

standing  and  to  formulate  a  philosophy  of  life* 

To  assist  the  student  to  learn  to  keep  in  good 

health  and  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  as 
10 

a  citizen. 

The  California  lair  also  permits  the  admission  of  "any  other  person 

over  18  years  of  age  who  in  his  ^Ihe  principal  *s7  Judgment  is 

capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered."^ 

These  comparisons  emphasize  the  similarity  in  the  program 

of  vocational  education  and  the  program  of  the  Junior  college* 

This  similarity  becomes  actual  identity  in  scKoe  instances^  as  B<%U0 

reports  a  "general  morement  in  the  United  States  to  advance  trad»* 

12 

technical  education  to  the  post-high  school  years." 

Although  operating  luxler  the  control  of  public  eduoaticm^ 
many  of  these  vocational  schools  hare  been  organized  as  separate 


■'■^Adapted  from  California  Conmittee  on  Vocational  Education, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  2-4t* 

U 

California  Education  Code,  191*8,  Section  8821. 

12 

Jesse  P.  Bogus,  "Junior  College  World,"  Jtmlor  Collegt 
Journal,  XX,  6  (February,  1950),  356*   
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inetitutions,  i^e.  sepaarate  from  other  phases  of  public  education. 
In  o^r  instances  the  vocational  work  has  become  a  part  of  the 
high  school  program  and/or  the  junior  college  progr«i»^ 

In  Florida  Junior  colleges  have  not  included  this  phase  of 
•duoatlon  in  their  curriculun  to  any  great  extent.    In  the  larger 
centers  of  population  vocational  schools  have  been  organized  aa 
Mqparate  institutioxis*^  The  need  evidenced  by  these  facta  is  to 
det^noine  whether  a  plan  for  public  Junior  colleges  ^ould  dupli- 
cate or  combine  with  the  vocational  schools  in  this  phase  of  the 
junior  college  program. 
Limits  of  the  Study 

This  study  emphasizes  the  administrative  problems  of  junior 
ooU^e  development.    Problems  of  curriculum  and  methodology  are 
included  only  as  they  affect  the  organisation  and  administrative 
setup*    There  is  no  atto&pt  made  in  this  study  to  measure  criti- 
cally  the  programs  of  the  public  junior  colleges  already  established. 
The  four  junior  colleges  under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  at  Ihe 
time  of  the  present  writing  are  studied  to  detezvine  the  extent  of 
junior  college  growth  in  the  two  years  they  have  operated  under 
this  plan.    Comparisons  are  made  with  development  in  other  states 

13 

See  U.  S.  Consulting  Conmittee  on  Vocational-Technical 
Training,  yocational-Technical  Training  for  Industrial  Occupations 
(Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  220,  Vocational-Technical  Trair? 
ing  Series  No.  1),  p.  lUO. 

^^lorida.  Department  of  Education,  Biennial  Report— Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction — 191^6-19148,  pp.  260-263. 
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In  instances  which  aem  pertinent  to  the  ecology  and  public  educa- 
tional derelopment  of  Florida* 
Sourcea  of  Material 

This  study  arails  itself  of  t^e  litorature  of  the  field 
ooncerning  the  philosophy  of  the  junior  college,  the  de^eloFBient 
of  public  Junior  colleges,  and  the  criteria  for  Junior  college 
establishment.    Surreys  of  education  in  other  states  as  veil  as  in 
norida  serve  as  a  background  for  the  proposed  plans  in  Florida. 
Observations  and  interviews  with  administrator s  and  others  inter- 
ested in  Junior  college  developnent  are  used  to  supplsment  th« 
literature  of  the  field.    These  interviews  include  leaders  in 
California,  Texas,  and  other  states.    Current  Junior  college  cata- 
logs are  referred  to  for  corroboration  of  trends  In  otrganizaticm 
and  financing.    Facts  coi»eming  public  Junior  colleges  in  Florida 
were  checked  by  visits  to  each  of  these  institutions. 
Method  of  Procedure 

The  method  of  procedure  for  this  study  includes  an  analysis 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  criteria  which  have  been  applied  in 
states  where  public  Junior  colleges  have  been  developed.  Visits 
have  been  nade  to  Junior  colleges  in  other  states,  mainly  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  conferences  with  leaders  in  both  California  and  Texas 
were  held,    junior  college  development  as  a  part  of  the  flree  public 
school  system  seems  to  be  based  upon  certain  assumptions  Trtiich  ars 
analysed  in  the  first  sections  of  this  stud(y.    Based  upon  these  as- 
sumptions and  upon  the  development  of  the  public  Junior  collie, 

■-   -  ■  ' 
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guides  for  public  Junior  college  eduoation  are  derived*  Applica- 
tion of  these  guides  to  criteria  developed  in  other  studies  re- 
sults in  certain  criteria  for  a  plan  for  Florida.    A  study  of  th« 
considerations  necessary  for  development  in  florida  required  the 
use  of  data  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Florida  State  Departaents  of  Eduoation  and  of  Agriculture,    To  de- 
tanaine  present  status  of  public  junior  colleges  in  Florida,  an 
interview  schedule  was  prepared,  checked  by  menbers  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  used  as  a  guide  for  conferences 
in  each  of  the  five  institutions.    Tno  days  were  spent  in  eaoh 
location  interviewing  mambers  of  the  county  boards  of  public  in- 
struction, members  of  the  advisory  canDittees,  county  superinten- 
dents, and  members  of  the  staff  of  each  Junior  college,   Ifliai  eaoh 
report  had  been  completed,  it  was  sent  to  be  rechecked  by  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  each  institution.    The  final  reccnmenda- 
tions  are  based,  then,  upon  these  facts  aixi  the  guides  developed 
in  this  study.    An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  fj.nal  recommendations 
in  agreement  with  the  current  practices  of  educational  administrsr- 
tion  in  Florida  and  in  the  United  States  in  genaral* 
Defiaitlon  of  Terms 

For  purposes  of  this  study  the  term.  Junior  c(^^e,  and 
other  terms  relatea  to  it  are  used  in  the  meanings  associated  with 
them  by  Leonard  V.  Koos  and  other  leaders  in  the  field  of  Junior 
collie  literature.    Ihose  teras  whioh  seem  controversial  will  b« 
explained  in  the  body  of  this  study  and  supported  by  refez^noes. 


Rarleir  of  Related  Studiag 

A  ntaiber  of  doctoral  dissertations  have  been  completed  in 
the  area  of  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  public  Junior  collies. 
Wuay  of  these  are  of  reoent  date.    Howerer,  no  one  has  applied  cri- 
teria to  the  State  of  Florida  and  there  are  no  published  studies 
dealing  directly  with  this  problem  in  Florida.^^   A  isanber  of  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Junior  College  Journal,  School  Management, 
and  S<Aool  Review  as  well  as  other  educational  publications  have 
enumerated  criteria  and  stressed  the  need  for  state  planning  for 
Junior  colleges* 

The  previous  studies  which  are  basic  to  this  study  arei 

John  S«  Allen*    Criteria  for  the  Establishment  of  Pablic 
Junior  Colleges*    1936*    This  study  deals  with  the  vali- 
dation of  criteria  established  for  public  Junior  colleges* 
^e  author  lists  the  criteria  of  twenty^four  previous 
studies,  rechecks  these  criteria  by  the  same  authors* 
current  opinions,  and  forms  a  new  set  of  validated  cri- 
teria*   This  latter  set  of  criteria  are  applied  to  cer- 
tain Junior  colleges  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  including  Junior  colleges  ifeich  had  failed  and 

15 

A  minteographed  report  of  a  workshop  held  at  the  UnlTsr- 
slty  of  Florida  in  suiBter,  19U9,  in  Junior  College  Education  cub- 
■ariaes  a  number  of  problems  related  to  Junior  college  development 
in  Florida.    See  L.  N.  HeiKierson,  editcHTy  "Junior  Colleges  for 
Florida. "    ( ItiLmeograi^ed. ) 
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onss  which  had  continiMd.    The  final  criteria  ar» 
applied  to  New  York  State. 

Henry  A*  Adama*    Criteria  for  the  Establishment  of 
Public  Junior  Colleges  in  Kentucky*    19hO»  fhiB 
author  develops  in  this  study  the  program  of  public 
education  in  Kentucky  and  sets  up  criteria  for  tha 
establishment  of  junior  colleges  in  that  state* 
Final  recommendations  include  plans  for  Junior  col- 
laga  deyelopment  under  criteria  derived  for  that 
state* 

Col«Ma  R.  Qrif fito  and  Hortense  Blackstona.  The 

Junior  College  in  Illinois.    19h$»    This  study  deals 
extensively  with  a  plan  for  development  of  Jiinior 
colleges  in  Illinois.    Almost  every  phase  of  junior 
college  growth  pertinent  to  Illinois  is  included  in 
this  study* 

John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Henry  C.  Ahrensbrak*  Junior 
College  Needs  in  tfisconain.    ISkl*    This  study  sur- 
veys the  Junior  college  needs  in  Wisconsin  and  makes 
reconmendations  for  filling  these  needs*    The  plan 
proposed  by  this  study  differs  essentially  in  its 
conceptions  of  the  puirposes  of  Junior  college  educa- 
tion* 
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T«K>  other  sunreys  of  recent  importance  are  those  of  Koos 

16 

in  reference  to  the  states  of  mryl&zid  and  Pennsylvania. 

Ihe  criteria  s^i^eci  to  these  related  studies  shall  of  a 
necessity  be  considered  in  any  plan  which  is  recoouneoded  for 
Florida}  howver,  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  Florida  must  also 
be  validated  by  the  functions  of  public  Junior  colleges  atxi  the 
assumptions  basic  to  their  development* 
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See  Leonard  V.  Koos,  "A  Junior  College  Plan  for  Maryland, 
school  Reyier.  LV,  6  (JUne,  19k7),  32ii-338.    Also  "A  Community. 
COJj.ege  Plan  for  Pennsylvania,"  School  Review,  L7II,  U.  5-6  (Anrll. 
May-June,  19h9),  202-216,  286-2911:;   vaprax. 


CHAPTER  n 


ASSUHPTIONS  BASIC  TO  THE  DETELOPMEHT 
OF  PUBLIC  JOMIOR  COLLiXJES 

The  orlgdLn  of  publlo  Junior  collegea  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  dated  by  the  establishment  of  post-graduate  work  at 
the  Joliet,  llUnois,  high  sohool  about  the  year  1902.^  This 
first  institution,  however,  did  not  set  the  pattern  for  publie 
junior  college  development*    Many  have  been  established  subsequent- 
ly as  separate  two-year  institutions  as  well  as  departments  of  the 
high  schools*    The  steady  increase  both  in  numbers  of  institutions 

and  in  numbers  of  pupils  attending  has  been  a  significant  develop- 

2 

sent  in  American  education*"   During  recent  years  this  increase 
has  been  limited  alaost  entirely  to  public  institutions  demon- 
strating that  the  general  public  has  accepted  this  phaise  of  eduoa;- 
tion  in  many  areas  of  the  country*'^ 

The  growth  of  public  Junior  collies  has  followed  only  a 
few  steps  behind  the  growth  of  the  public  high  school*    Table  I 

\.  C.  Eells,  The  Junior  College,  p.  SU*    (Especially  re- 
fer to  footnote  on  that  page.) 

2 

The  Junior  College  Directory.  1950  lists  6^2  colleges 
educating  Ut»5,til5  stuaents*    Of  this  total  337  public  Junior  col- 
leges educate  358,081  and  311  private  Junior  colleges  educate 
1QI,7314  students* 

^Fhebe  isard,  "Development  of  the  Junior  College  Movement," 
American  Junior  Colleges,  19U8,  pp.  9-l«l, 
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Indloates  the  growth  of  Uiese  instdtutlons  during  the  last  part 
of  the  nineteenth  and  first  half  of  the  twentieth  oentorles.  It 
Is  readily  seen  that  both  publlo  Instlttttlons  have  had  a  speo- 
taoular  growth* 

TABLE  I 

aO»LLU£NT  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1870-191*6 
AKD  IN  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  1917-191|6» 

High  school  Publlo 
Tear  Enrollment  Junior  College 

Enrollmeat-N* 


1869-1870  ' 

60,227 

X 

1879-1880 

UO»277 

X 

1889-1890 

202,963 

s 

1899-1900 

519,251 

m 

1909-1910 

915,061 

s 

1917-1918 

X 

1,367 

1919-1920 

2,200,389 

2,9U0 

1929-1930 

U,399,U22 

36,501 

1939-19UO 

6,601,UiU 

107,553 

19U5-19li6 

5,622,197 

109,6li0 

♦Source I    Biennial  Survey,  19Ui4-ii6,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.   


**<liotei    These  figures  are  for  full-time  students  only  as 
oanplled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    More  recent  ^figures 
for  junior  college  enroUaent  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to 
Table  Vlll.    The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  the  19U7-U8 
enrollment  in  high  schools  as  6,236,000. 
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It  iB  not  difficult  to  understand  this  growth  if  the  as- 
sumptions are  examined  upon  ihich  junior  college  education  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  sjstem  is  based.    If  the  continued  groirth 
of  junior  colleges  is  to  be  fostered  certain  assumptions   mst  b« 
accepted*    Ihese  assumptions  of  their  own  nature  are  bound  up  in 
the  social,  econ(»niCy  and  political  as  well  as  the  educational 
development  of  the  United  States* 

Six  Assumptions 

There  are  at  least  six  assumptions  with  respect  to  publlo 
•duoatlon  which  seem  to  be  basic  to  the  development  of  pubUe 
junior  colleges*    These  arei 

1*   Value  to  Democratic  Ctoverment*   Denioeratic  education 
is  neoessary  for  democratic  goverment* 

2m   Vslue  to  Society.    Democratic  education  is  necessary 
for  the  continuous  iaprovanent  of  society* 

3*    Equal  OpportuDity  for  the  Individual*  Democratic 
education  must  offer  equal  opportunity  for  all  youth 
to  develop  as  the  interests  and  abilities  of  each 
seem  to  indicate* 

U*  State  Responsibility.  Democratic  education  in  tha 
United  States  is  best  accosnpliahed  when  the  states 
assume  responsibility  for  developing  the  framework 
of  eduoational  structure  and  for  equalising  oppor*- 
tunities  within  their  borders* 


$•    Local  Control*    Democratic  education  is  best  ac- 
complished  nhen  a  large  measure  of  control  of  edu- 
cation is  Tested  in  local  administrative  units* 
6.    Po8t"Hi£h  school  Education.    The  changing  character 
of  the  population  and  the  advance  of  technology 
mak^  education  beyond  the  twelfth  grade  necessary 
if  one  accepts  the  first  five  assumptions* 
These  statements  are  not  new  to  American  education.  The 
first  five  of  these  assumptions  have  been  basic  to  the  development 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  since  the  early  periods 
of  American  history.    They  have  been  explained  and  defended  by 
national  policy  statements  of  American  educators  for  many  years. 
Numbers  of  authors  (e.g.  Monroe,  Douglass,  Edwai^s,  Benedict)  of 
educational  literature  have  traced  the  derivation  of  these  state- 
ments and  have  demonstrated  both  philosophically  ana  statistically 
their  importance  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  they  have  not  always  been  generally  ac- 
cepted is  equally  true  and  a  cwitinuously  growing  understanding  as 
well  as  increasing  application  of  them  in  educational  thought  and 
action  is  necessary.    This  chapter  seeks  to  dmonstrate  that  the«« 

^See  BduoationaJ.  Policies  Commission,  The  Structure  and 
Aicteinlstration  of  Education  in  American  Danocracy.    Also  Education 
and  lusoncmic  Well-Being  in  American  Democracy.    Southern  States 
Work-Conference,  Building  a  Better  SoutheriTRegion  Through  Eduoa- 


first  fire  asausiptions  may  be  applied  to  the  public  junior  colleg* 
movement  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  movement  for  a  better  educa- 
tion for  more  children  in  this  country. 

The  sixth  assumption  lAiich  seems  basic  to  the  development 
of  public  Junior  colleges  is  based  upon  demonstrable  facte  presented 
later  in  this  chapter*    The  importance  of  continued  education  is 
beooaii^  more  generally  accepted  as  civilization  progresses  toward 
more  complicated  relationships.    It  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
inq>lio&ti(»is  of  the  sixth  assumption  are  based  upon  acceptance  of 
the  other  five* 

The  acceptance  of  these  six  assumptions  implies  an  ac- 
oeptance  of  a  public  system  of  continued  educational  opportunity 
beyond  the  twelfth  grade.    The  following  paragraphs  analyse  their 
application  to  the  public  junior  college* 
Democratic  education  is  necessary  for  democratic  goverment* 

The  ideal  of  free  public  education  is  to  a  large  extent 
based  upon  this  assumption  whether  the  education  be  on  the  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  or  higjher  level*    Early  in  the  development  of  this 

country  Thomas  Jef fwson  and  many  of  his  cont«q>oraries  pointed  out 

5 

the  need  for  education  if  the  people  7ere  to  rule  themselves  ."^ 
Ou  Pont  de  Nonoxirs  wrote  a  plan  for  national  education  which  en- 
visioned state  systems  crowned  by  a  national  university*^ 

^See  John  S.  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of 
Education,  pp*  i43f* 

^u  Pont  de  Nenours,  National  Education  in  the  United  States* 
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The  plans  of  Robert  Coram  also  illustrate  this  type  of 
thinking.    In  1791  Coram  published  a  plan  for  a  national  education 
•yBt«m»^   He  set  forth  in  this  plan  an  opinion  that  education  had 
«8  its  chief  end  the  proBOtion  of  intelligent  citisenship,  of  true 
democratic  control  of  goverment,  of  the  maximum  individual  achieve- 
ment,  and  of  social  integration* 

Monroe  notes  that  anong  the  forces  working  for  a  tr— 
school  system  in  the  United  States  was  the  people's  belief  "in  the 
nsMSsity  of  unirersal  education  as  the  sole  condition  upon  nhioh 

o 

our  republican  governMnt  could  succMd*"     Sdwards  and  Richejr 

list  as  one  of  the  four  major  lines  of  development  in  American 

•duoation  the  " growing  recognition  of  education  as  a  legitimate  and 

9 

necessary  flawtion  of  government."' 

These  struggles  for  democratic  education  were  not  favored 
b7  every  one*    In  fact  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that 
democratic  education  was  established  in  any  sort  of  reality*^ 

If  this  assumption  has  reached  general  approval  and  general 


7 

Allen  Oscar  Hansen,  Liberaliam  and  American  Educati<ai  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  pp*  63-7^.    Also  see  Newton  Edwards  and 
Herman  G*  Richey,  The  School  in  the  American  Social  Order,  p*  23Uf* 

g 

Paul  Morroe,  Founding  of  the  American  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, p.  335* 

9 

Hewton  Edwards  and  Herman  0*  Richey^  op*  cit»,  p*  231* 
^Paul  Monroe,  op*  cit.,  p*  337. 
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acceptance  in  1950,  it  has  not  been  accomplished  quicldy  and 

easily  even  in  the  United  States.   At  the  same  tia»  as  the  active 

encoiiragenwnt  of  sona  and  the  passive  acceptance  of  others  brought 

about  democratic  education,  goveranent  itself  became  ■ore  coB^>li- 

cated  and  even  greater  educational  attainments  were  to  be  required 

for  intelligent  self-governnent.    Today,  although  there  are  few 
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states  which  require  literacy  tests  before  a  person  may  vote, 
all  states  do  require  attendance  in  school  at  least  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years*    Sane  states  lowtr  this  to  six 
or  seven  years  and  others  increase  the  age  to  fifteen,  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  eighteen.^   Recognizing  that  social  and  ecoraani* 
forces  have  influenced  oootpulsory  eduoatioQ  laws,  one  may,  never- 
theless,  understand  how  the  desire  for  democratic  goverment  haa 
eoncoiaitantly  carried  a  desire  for  democratic  education* 

A  further  implication  of  this  assumption  may  bo  seen* 
As  government  becomes  more  complicated  the  amount  of  education 
necessary  for  intelligent  citisenship  becomes  more  extensive*  An 
understanding  of  government  and  of  human  relationships  sssMl  neees* 
sary  as  well  as  the  skills  of  reading  and  writing  in  order  that 

■^Thirteen  states  require  literacy  tests  before  registra- 
tion as  a  voter* 

'^'liBriLs  M.  Froffitt  and  David  Segel,  School  Census,  Ccy 
pulsory  Education,  Chllci  Labor »  State  Laws  arS  Regulations  (tt* 
S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1?45,  No.  1),  pp.  10-12, 
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eltisens  «*y  intaLlieently  participate  in  today* »  govwrrmnt* 

The  Junior  college  as  a  public  institution  has  a  duty  to 

teach  these  uwierstandii^s.    fhe  Carnegie  Foundation's  report  on 

State  Higher  Fiddcation  in  California  recommended  the  function  of 

educating  for  social  intelligerwe  as  a  primary  ftinction  of  the 

lU 

junior  colleges  in  that  state*       It  appears  to  be  sound,  then, 
to  state  that  public  junior  college  education  as  well  as  the  otiier 
ftoasea  of  public  education  is  baaed  upon  this  first  assumption. 
Daraocratic  education  is  neoeseary  for  the  continuous  improyement 
of  society. 

the  basis  of  this  assumption  is  ejcplained  by  Russell  and 
his  staff  in  their  study  of  higher  education  in  Maryland.  They 
noted  that} 

The  most  piwious  resource  of  any  state  is 
the  intelligence  of  its  population.    The  pros- 
perity of  any  people  ds^uads,  in  part,  upon  tho 
supply-  of  natural  resoore**  nith  which  the  land 
is  endowed,  but  in  larger  measure  upon  the  extent 
to  irtiich  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  popu- 
lation are  developed  along  the  lines  that  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare.  •  *  •  Expenditures 
for  education  are  an  investment  that  yields  osg- 
nificent  returns  t  o  the  social  group  as  a  liAiaLs. 
The  fliore  a  state  or  country  can  put  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  resoiirces  of  its 


Coopare  J.  Viayne  vvrightstone  and  Doak  S.  Campbell, 
Social  Studies  and  the  American  v.'ay  of  Life,  pp.  19-22,  37-uO. 
Also  Fducational  Policies  Commission,  Learning  the  Ways  of 
Democracy. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
State  Higher  Education  in  California. 
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population,  the  greater  the  returna  will  be  ia 
future  prospwity  and  security* 

Education  in  the  United  States  ia  organized 
under  the  control  of  the  various  states.    To  a 
certain  extent  the  states  compete  irith  one  an- 
other in  the  development  of  educational  facil- 
ities*   If  a  state  falls  behind  the  others  in 
the  provisions  of  education,  it  denies  to  its 
yoiu^  people  the  privilege  of  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation in  future  opportunities*    Such  a  state 
also  is  likely  to  have  relatively  few  of  its  own 
oitisens  equipped  to  sake  effective  use  of  its 
natural  resources,  leaving  these  resources  to  be 
exploited  by  outsiders  from  states  where  better 
educational  facilities  are  provided.-^^ 

The  value  of  education  to  the  country  is  specifically 
felt  in  the  level  of  living  reached  by  the  people*    A  recent 
publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Coramerce  of  the  United  State* 
points  out  that  "The  only  sure  way  to  raise  the  level  of  living 
of  any  country  is  to  find  more  efficient  ways  of  producing  goods 
and  services*    This  means  acre  and  more  technical  training  and 
Mr*  general  education  for  all*"^ 

In  another  publication  this  agency  also  points  out  that 

there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  education 
17 

among  the  states*       This  publication  grai^iically  presents  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  that  the  correlation  between  educational  level 


John  Dale  Russell  (Director) ,  Higher  Education  in  Mary* 
land,  pp.  3-U. 

16 

Chamber  of  Conmerce  of  the  United  States,  Education 
Steps  Up  Living  Standards,  p.  20* 

17 

Chamber  of  CaoBerce  of  the  United  States,  An  Investment 

in  People* 
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and  uMiLth  as  dOBonatarated  by  such  £aoU>ra  as  magazine  clrcula- 

tlon»  retail  sales j  telephone  service,  rent  paid  fbr  honesy  and 

16 

■alary  Income  Is  high* 

ro 

Other  pablioations'^  piresent  evidence  that  education  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  improvement  of  the  standaj^i  of  liv- 
ing in  the  country*    These  facts  specifically  dononstrate  that 
this  assumption  has  been  accepted  by  mai^  as  one  basis  for  public 
education*    This  being  true,  it  seans  logical  that  the  assumption 
Imgr  also  be  basic  to  the  developmoat  of  the  Junior  college  program* 
Deaocratic  education  must  offer  eqtial  opportunity  for  all  youth  to 
develop  as  the  interests  am  abilities  of  each  seem  to  indicate* 

The  ioeal  of  universal  cviuoation  has  been  chronicled  by 

many  nrlters}  however,  the  acceptance  of  this  ideal  has  not  alwiqni 

been  so  readily  acccMoplished*    Monroe  quotes  Mandevllle  in  the 

Fable  of  the  Bees  as  sayingt 

In  a  free  nation  nhere  slaves  are  not  allowed 
of,  the  surest  wealth  consists  in  a  multitude  of 
laborious  poor]  ior  that  they  are  the  never  fall- 
ing  nursery  of  fleets  and  amies,  without  than 
tha:*e  could  be  no  enjo^oit  and  no  product  of  aiqr 
country  could  be  valuable*    To  make  society  happy 
and  people  easy  under  the  meanest  clrouastanoes^ 
it  is  requisite  that  great  numbers  of  them  should 
b«  Ignorant  as  veil  as  poor.    iCnowladga  both  en- 
large* and  multiplies  our  desires*  •  •  *  Readings 


Ibid*,  pp.  22-29,  32-37, 


See  Educational  Policies  Ccaamission,  Education  and 
Economic  V?ell-Being  in  American  Democracy*    Also  V.  L.  Ccoc, 
Wealth  ThroutJi  Education* 


writing,  and  arithmetic  are  very  neceesary  to 
tiiose  whose  business  requires  such  qualifioationsj 
but  where  peoples  livelihood  had  no  dependence  on 
these  arts,  they  ar*  very  pernicious  to  the  poor, 
nho  are  forced  to  get  their  daily  bread  by  toeir 
daily  labor.  .  .  .^^ 

This  attitude  toward  education  or  attitudes  vexy  similar  to  this 

iMld  back  for  some  time  any  attempts  at  eqaalisation  of  education* 

Douglass  notes  that  "one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 

£re«,  publicly  supported  educatioa  was  t^e  conception  oi  social 

classes  prevailing  in  England  during  the  period  of  American  Colon* 

iaation."^^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  colonists  did  not  favor  educa- 
tion.   Rather  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  affair  for  private  entar- 
prlsa  maintaining  different  types  of  education  for  the  various 
classes  of  people*   lionroe  states  thatt 

,  A  comparison  of  conditions  in  England  with 

the  conduct  of  the  colonists  showst    First,  that 
the  dominant  attitude  in  most  of  the  colonies 
was  that  of  Polish  society,  a  disbelief  in 
goverzmental  action  regarding  schooling  for  the 
■asses  and  a  general  dependence  on  individual 
initiative  and  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
selected  few  who  were  to  be  leaders.    Second,  tha 
aducation  provided  for  the  graat  mass  of  the 
people  was  to  be  social  or  moral  and  vocational, 
saoured  through  the  apfvantiea  systaa*  lliough 
similar  systems  existed  in  other  Eox>opean  coun- 
tries, this  working  principle  came  to  Merioa 
direct  from  Englani.    Third,  in  addition  to  theaa 
two  princif^es,  the  Puritans  of  New  England  brou^t 
with  them  the  idea  of  state~8upported  schools  for 


Paul  Uonroe,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

'Aubrey  A.  Douglass,  The  American  School  System,  pp.  US-^l* 
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every  coraiminity  awl  for  every  child.    This  ideal 
was  cooDon  to  all  the  Calvinistic  branohes  of 
the  Protestant  ehuroh*    l^ia  educational  idea 
•  •  •  belooged  to  a  religious  group  or  sect  aad 
lias  rooted  in  fundamental  religious  and  moral 
and  political  principles.** 

It  has  been  only  as  conceptions  of  democracy  have  enlarged 
that  democratic  education  has  considered  problssw  of  providing 
equal  opportunity  for  all  youth.    At  the  present  tine  tiro  groups 
of  barriers  to  equal  opportunity  are  outstaixiing.    I^ese  are  the 
socio-eooDOBlc  barriers  and  the  intellectual  barriers. 

The  overcoming  of  socio-economic  barriers  is  particularly 

Important  in  equalizing  educational  opportunity.    Berkowits  notes 

in  his  study  that  racial  backgrounds  make  educational  progress  be* 

yond  high  school  very  difficult  in  some  sections  of  New  lark 
23 

State.       The  influence  of  geography  upon  continued  educati«i  is 

particularly  noted  in  this  study. The  President* s  CoBmisslon  on 

Higher  Education  stresses  the  economic  barriers  to  post-4iigh  school 

education.       it  concludes  i 

...  that  the  decision  as  to  vho  shall  go  to 
college  is  at  present  influenced  far  too  much  by 

22 

Paul  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6f. 

23 

-'David  S.  Berkowits,  Inequality  of  Opportunity  in  Higher 
Education.    Particularly  note  pp.  lOT-lgb,  Ih^Wi,  156-157,  173, 

iyi-iyt>. 

Ibid.,  pp.  U2ff, 

25 

President's  Coimiission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  American  Dttnocracy,  Vol.  II,  "Equalizing  and  Bi^5oSHg~" 
Individual  Oj^xartunlty, "  pp.  11-23. 
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economic  considerations*    These  include  inadequacy 
of  family  inoooe;  the  opportunity  today  afforded 
young  people  out  of  high  school  to  earn  relatively 
high  wagesi  and  the  increasingly  high  costs  fear 
students  forced  to  live  oiray  from  home  vhile  in 
college.    These  factors  combine  to  keep  out  of  col* 
lege  many  isho  have  the  abilities  which  iR>uld  en- 
able Xhesn  to  profit  substantially  by  a  college 
course  of  study. ^ 

These  studies  are  merely  indicative  of  the  influeiKse  socio- 
•oonoBdc  status  has  upon  educational  attaiiraent.    One  may  aee  an 
every  hand  further  signs  of  children  dropping  out  of  school  even 
before  they  finish  twelve  years  because  of  these  and  similar  rea- 
•eiuu    ^e  ratio  .in  the  United  States  between  enrollmoit  in  %bm 
first  grade  and  enrollment  of  the  sane  class  twelve  years  later 
will  show  that  students  do  not  conplete  the  twelve  years  in  axqr 
number  even  api»^>aching  100  per  cent.    Table  II  demonstrates 
thisj  even  by  19li5-U6  only  I4I9  of  the  one  thousand  enrolled  in 
the  fifth  grade  in  1938-39  reached  the  twelfth  grade. 


Ibid.,  p.  16, 


TABLE  II 

wmm  OF  PUPILS  continuino  per  1,000  enroiled 

IB  THE  FIFTH  GBADE  IN  TliE  YEARS  INDICATED* 


Grade 

1926-27 

1930-31 

193U-35 

1938-39 

Fifth 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Twelfth 

V 

333 

I467 

College 

60 

# 

51 

»Souroei  Biennial 

survey,  19U1H46* 

u.  s. 

Offloe  of 

Eduoation. 

Om  My  readily  adndt  equal  opportunity  is  more  nearly  ap* 
proaehed  in  1950  than  it  was  a  hundred  y»ars  ago|  however,  there 
is  still  ample  room  to  inprove  such  opportunity* 

This  aseoBiption  also  stresses  opportunity  for  all  youth  to 
develop  as  the  interests  and  abilities  of  each  seem  to  indicate* 
The  early  educational  programs  in  the  United  States  planned  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  education  for  eaoh  class  of  society*    Monroe  explains 
thisi 

During  the  Colonial  period  the  idea  that  ft 
certain  type  of  education  was  necessary  for  eaoh 
class  in  society  became  generally  accepted*  So 
also  did  the  belief  that  eveary  self-sufficiant 
•ocial  group  or  colony  should  have  an  educational 
systan*    Such  a  system  included  a  university  for 
the  professional  leaders,  Latin  graanar  schools  to 
afford  oppcBTtunity  for  the  talented,  some  form  of 
apprentice  education  for  vocations,  and  catechet- 
ical or  literary  instruction  for  the  welfare  of  th« 
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soul  of  emry  moober  of  society*    ^ese  ideas 
were  realised  in  Tsrious  forms  in  dlfferoat 
colonies  and  with  different  people* ^7 

The  history  of  the  derelofsnent  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  is  a  history  of  the  people is  desire 
to  make  their  educational  syitea  provide  more  opportunitisa. 

tha  growth  of  the  junior  college  indicates  a  desire  for 
•afcpanded  facilities  in  post-high  school  education*   The  opportunity 
to  live  at  hone  while  attending  school  has  been  often  given  as  a 
major  reason  for  attending  a  public  Junior  college*    The  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  one's  own  Inclinations  and  abilities  ahould  be 
another  reason  for  attending  a  junior  college.    The  public  Junior 
college  must  certainly  be  based  upon  title  equal  opportunity  aa- 
suoption* 

Dasocratic  education  in  the  United  States  is  best  accomplished 
when  the  states  assume  responsibility  for  developing  the  fraaework 
of  educational  structure  and  for  equalizing  opportunities  within 
their  borders* 

The  writers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  did 

not  specifically  grant  control  over  education  to  the  national 

govemnent*    The  controversy  between  the  theories  of  government 

as  represented  by  Honilton  and  Jefferson  is  perhl^ps  largely  re- 

28 

sponsible  for  this*       It  is  important  to  note  that  no  central 
27 

Paul  Monroe,  op*  cit.,  p*  18$. 

28 

'"Compare  Lynton  K*  Caldwell,  The  Actainistrative  Theories 
of  Haiailton  and  Jefferson* 
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responaibility  for  education  has  •tw  cxiatad  in  this  oountry**^ 

Sduoation  has  been  left  aa  a  power  and  obligation  of  each  atata 

and  is  specifically  set  fortli  as  such  in  the  state  constitutions  ."^ 

Chase  and  Mor^et  assert  that 

State  responsibility  for  education  is  firmly 
eabedded  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
states  and  buttressed  by  tradition  and  court  de- 
cisions.   This  responsibility  of  the  gorernmenta 
of  the  several  states  for  the  education  of  their 
citizens  is  much  more  than  a  theory  or  a  tradition 
of  a  legal  convention.    An  examination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  states  to  strengthen  their  public 
school  systems  indicates  that  it  is  a  living  prin- 
ciple guiding  the  recommendations  and  actions  of 
governors  and  legislatures  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  states.    There  is  evidence  that  state  govern- 
ments recognize  their  obligations  to  mj^e  improved 
educational  programs  and  facilities  accessible  to 
aU,31 

liany  educators  however,  that  this  responsibility 

also  must  include  state  aid  in  equalizing  opportunities  within  the 
various  administrative  districts  of  the  stats*    It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  ability  to  support  an  educational  system  varies  greatly 
within  a  single  state  and  that  unless  adequate  guarantee  is  mads 
by  the  state  unequal  educational  facilities  cannot  be  avoided.^^ 


29 

Although  a  Seoretary  of  Education  was  appointed  in  186? 
he  had  no  cabinet  status  and  the  Department  was  reduced  to  Bureau 
status  in  1869.    See  Darrell  H.  Saiith,  The  Bureau  of  Education^  pp. 
2-10. 

30 

"^Robert  R.  Hamilton  and  Paul  Mort,  The  Lsw  and  Public 
Education,  pp,  f>13,  17f.  "  

^^Ti*ancis  S,  Chase  (Director)  and  Edgar  L.  Morphet  (Associate 
Director),  The  Forty-Eight  State  school  Systeaw,  pp.  Uf. 

32 

'^Compare  National  Education  Assooiatioa,  Conmittee  on  Tax 
Education  and  School  Finanoe,  Guides— to  Uie  Development  of  State 
School  Finance  Programs. 
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Itort  explains  thatt 

Ih*  QB«d  of  state  support  grew  rapidly  after 
the  great  inerease  in  school  cost  which  followed 
the  adoption  of  the  high  sdiool  and  the  renaissance 
din  the  early  1900 's  of  educational  ideals  -vfhioh  are 
to  be  found  so  ably  enressed  by  the  posi-Ranrolu- 
tionary  War  leaders.'^ 

This  assunptiOD  is  also  partially  based  upon  the  first 
three  assumptions j  for  if  democratic  education  is  necessary  for 
d«w>cratic  governo^t  aixi  for  the  ii^rorement  of  society  and  if 
equal  opportunity  is  to  be  offered  to  all  youth,  then  the  state 
must  assiime  tlils  responsibilil^  both  from  a  legal  and  a  practical 
standpoint* 

Junior  college  education  is  not  possible  for  all  parts  of 
a  state  unless  there  is  state  aid)  the  costs  of  such  education 
would  be  prohibitive  in  many  areas.    Therefca'e,  further  public 
junior  college  derelopnient  seems  to  be  based  squarely  i^n  Ihis 
state  ret^onsibility* 

Deaocratio  education  is  best  acoom];>li8hed  when  a  large  measure  of 
control  of  education  is  vested  in  local  administrative  units* 

 r—   \ 

This  assumption  is  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the 
word  "best*"    l^e  Educational  Policies  C(»imission  defines  "best" 
as  follows! 

The  best  eccamples  of  high  efficiency  in  local 
administration  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  and 


Paul  R*  Ifort,  State  Support  for  Public  Biucation,  p.  3U* 
For  the  evolution  of  principles  underlyine  state  s<*iool  support 
see  Chapter  IX,  pp*  32-li3. 


Tillages  and  in  saae  cases  in  schools  organiiad 
on  a  county-wide  basis.  •  •  •  Faith  in  local  ad- 
ministration of  schools  is  a  pari  of  the  dcmo-> 
cratic  tradition*    It  is  liqportant  that  all  the 
people  should  feel  responsible  far  their  govern-- 
sent*    In  no  area  is  it  more  necessary  than  in 
the  provision  of  public  education  that  the  think- 
ing, aesires,  aixi  aabitions  of  the  people  be  made 
effective.    It  is  true  that  the  control  of  educac 
tional  policy  is  exercised  by  persons  elected  to 
boards  of  education.    Mevertheless,  throu^^h  the 
exercise  of  the  £ranchisey  the  people  are  in  the 
long  run  enabled'~td  detieamiine  educational  policy, 
whether  it  be  with  respect  to  the  support  of 
schools,  their  organisation,  or  even  the  program 
developed  by  the  professional  staff.^** 

There  are,  of  course,  «caBq>les  of  efficient  systems  which 
were  centrally  controlled,  e.g.  Prussia  or  Frsuics.^^  However, 

such  control  is  inccxapatible  with  American  ideals  of  democratic 
control.    BegiiKiing  with  the  early  school  districts  of  New  England, 
especially  of  Massachusetts,  the  people  have  felt  re^onsibility 
for  direct  and  participating  control  of  their  schools.    This  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  has  resulted  in  a  systen  of  sctools  \ha,t  is 
peculiarly  American  and  the  district  as  a  basic  governmental  unit 
has  hut^  on  even  where  modern  transportation  and  conmunication 
make  possible  larger  units  of  attendance. 


^iiiucational  Policies  Coomisslon,  The  Structia-e  and  Ad- 
alnistration  of  Education  in  Amarican  Democracy,  pp.  Itl-UZ. 

See  H*  Q.  Good,  A  History  of  Western  Education,  pp.  292- 
315,  318-337. 


Compare  ELlwood  P.  Cttoberly,  State  School  Administration, 
•specially  pp.  i39-l8U. 


The  assumption  that  control  should  be  local  also  cazrles 

with  it  the  obligation  of  local  support* 

Effective  local  participation  requires  that 
local  units  contribute  local  revenues  toward  tha 
support  of  toe  foundation  program  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  skbilities,  and  that  all  have 
tax  leemy  to  provide  desired  features  vhich  are 
in  addition  to  the  foundation  program*^' 

l^ese  first  five  aMOOptions  are  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether*   If  democratic  education  is  necessary  for  doaocratic  govern- 
Bent)  if  demooratlo  adueation  is  necessary  for  the  contimous  is* 
provenent  of  society}  if  democratic  education  requires  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  youth]  if  the  control  of  education  is  local  and  tha 
responsibility  for  equalising  opportunities  among  the  looalitiaa 
rests  in  the  state;  then,  the  evolving  American  school  systM  has 
baan  based  vtpon  correct  asauaptions*  ^  As  new  problems  have  developed 
the  aystaa  has  broadanad  to  include  more  and  better  schooling  for 
its  youth.    Douglass  illustrates  this  development  when  he  shows  the 

variability  in  levels  of  education  over  the  period  of  years  sinea 

^1  38 
16tt7  and  demonstrates  the  trends  toward  increased  time  in  school. 

Edwards  and  Richey  also  point  out  in  discussing  the  demand  for  hig^ 

schools  that 

The  same  factors  irhi^  had  led  to  the  expansion 
and  enrichment  of  public  education  at  the  lower 
levels  operated  to  force  its  extension  upward.  Ilia 

37 

'Maiionsl  Education  Association,  Coomittaa  on  Tax  Educa- 
tion and  school  Finance,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

38 

Aubrey  A.  Douglass,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 


oompletlon  of  th«  lengthened  aixl  linpro7ed  eleaeo- 
tar^r-school  progzm  by  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren gave  rise  to  an  ianedlate  and  insistent 
dauund  for  training,  f^ee  of  tuition  charges,  for 
intelligent  and  effective  participation  in  the 
increasingly  cooqilflK  activities  of  the  period* 
Only  through  the  uprard  ecctenaion  of  the  tax* 
supported  public  school  could  such  opportunity 
be  prorided  to  the  noaarous  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  eaerging  middle  class*  39 

The  chanetr^  character  of  the  population  and  the  advance  of  teoh» 

nology  make  education  beyond  iiie  twelfth  grade  necessary  if  one 

accepts  the  first  five  assumptions* 

Again  Edwards  and  Richey  point  outt 

No  one  attempting  to  appraise  American  society 
during  the  past  half -century  can  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  revolutionary  effects  of  technological 
change*    Invention  is  the  great  disturber  of  the 
iiays  of  sen*    The  influence  of  technology  is  all- 
pervasivei  directly  or  indirectly  if  affeota  every 
strand  that  goes  to  make  up  the  vrarp  and  voof  of  the 
life  of  the  people.    Technology  must  be  regarded  as 
a  revolutiouary  force  nhich  may  be  channeled  in  the 
direction  of  hijopan  velfare  far  beyond  that  dreamed 
of  in  the  wildest  Utopiasi    on  the  other  hand,  if 
Improperly  guided  and  controlled,  it  may  be  a  fare* 
dangerously  disruptive  of  econc»aic  and  social  ar- 
rangments*    Already  the  impact  of  technology  on 
iirarican  life  has  brought  changes  of  the  first 
magnitude*    It  has  increased  the  productivity  of 
labor  and  made  possible  a  vast  increase  in  the 
produotion  of  goods  and  services;    it  has  wrought 
fundamental  changes  in  the  pattern  of  life  of  the 
industrial  worker}  it  has  contributed  to  the  coi>- 
oentration  of  eoonoBio  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  corporations j  it  iias  affected  tfie  pattern  of 
income  distribution}  it  has  rendered  obsolete,  in 
large  measure,  the  structure  of  local  goverment 
and  the  system  of  taxationj  it  has  modified  the 


Newton  Edwards  and  Herman  0*  Richey,  op.  oit*,  pp*  398f« 
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functions  of  the  family  and  changed  the  status 
of  vwen  in  societyi  it  has  influenced  the  birth 
rate  and  the  growth  of  population;  it  has  to  a 
considerable  degree  erased  the  line  which  sepa* 
rated  goverment  from  the  economyi    and  it  has 
been  a  force  in  bringing  about  a  unified  cul- 
ture.*' 

Th&ce  are  six  factors  i^ich  illustrate  the  fact  that  this 
assumption  is  sound.    These  are  the  advance  in  the  median  age  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  adrance  in  the  nxmber  of  years 
a  man  or  woaum  may  be  expected  to  livei  the  increase  in  urban  con- 
centration, the  character  of  t^e  labor  force,  the  training  needed 
for  occupations,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  youth  eaqiloyed* 
A  short  disciission  of  each  of  these  seems  pertinent. 
Advance  in  median  age.    Between  the  years  1900  and  191*0  the  median 
age  of  the  United  States  population  advanced  6.1  years.    This  means 
that  increasing  nasbers  of  the  population  are  older  and,  therefore, 
■ay  want  to  work  longer.   Even  the  recent  treni  for  retirement  at 
sixty-five  and  seventy  will  not  offset  the  factor  of  more  older 
people  in  active  occupations. 


ho 

Ibid,,  p.  U57. 
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TABLE  in 

■SDIAN  AQES  OF  U,  S«  POPUUTIOH,  1900-19UO» 


Median  Age 

3^ 

22.9 

1910 

2ii.l 

1920 

25.3 

1930 

26.5 

19lt0 

29.0 

*Sourc«i 

I6th  U.  S. 

GensiuiA  I9I4O 

TABLE  IV 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  LIFE  REMAINIIIG  AT  BIRTH 
FOR  U.  S.  POPULATIOM,  190O-19li7*» 

fifhlt« 
Mlc 

Whlt« 

F«Ml« 

NoD-^Aiite  NoQ-«hite 
Mile  P«Bale 

1900-1902* 

U8.23 

51.08 

1909-1911* 

50.23 

53.62 

1919-19a* 

56.31* 

58.53 

1929-1931* 

59.12 

62.67 

U7.55  I19.51 

1939-19la* 

62.61 

67.29 

52.33  55.51 

19U5 

6k.h 

69.5 

56.1  59.6 

191i6 

65.1 

70.3 

57.5  61.0 

19W 

65.2 

70,6 

57.9  61.9 

♦For  U. 
**Souroot 

S*  Death  Registration  States  only. 
U.  S.  Mational  Office  of  Vital  Stotistios. 

Advance  in  life  eaqpectaney.    By  referring  to  Table  17  ot»  may  see 
that  during  the  years  since  1900  medicine  and  better  health  faoil* 
Ities  have  increased  the  population's  expectancy  of  life  by  16,97 
years  for  white  men  and  19 .52  years  for  nhite  women.    Since  1929 
toe  life  expectancy  of  non-whites  has  increased  1O»30  years  for 
men  and  12.9  years  for  womezu    The  increased  life  expectancy  in- 
fluences the  median  age  level  as  mentioned  above  and  further  d«non- 
strates  the  increasing  period  of  time  people  will  expect  to  work 
and  earn  a  living* 

Increase  in  vacban  concentration*    the  increase  in  urban  concsntra- 
tion  demonstrated  in  Table  V  indicates  that  over  half  of  the  people 
now  live  in  urban  areas* 

The  effect  this  has  upon  the  eduoation  systen  is  an  im- 
portant consideration*    the  concomitant  problems  of  delinquency  and 
of  need  for  full-time  employment  usually  associated  with  crowded 
urban  life  make  this  fact  important  in  planning  extended  education* 
Coupled  with  the  oysles  of  technological  unsmployment  associated 
with  industrial  growth,  Uiis  urban  concentration  presents  problems 
of  retraining  and  of  other  types  of  education  irtiich  are  not  within 
the  present  programs  of  the  high  schools*    If  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished to  any  great  extent,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  public 
because  tuition  charges  for  this  training  will  make  it  unavailable 
to  many* 


TABLE  7 

RkTLO  OF  URBAN  POPUUTION  TO  TOTAL  POPULATIOK 
IH  THE  OHITED  STATES,  1900-191*0* 


Xmt  Per  Cent  Urban 

1900  39-7 
1^10  W*? 
1920  51.2 
1930  $6.2 
19i;0  56,5 


♦Sources    l6th  U.  S*  Census,  19l40. 


TABLE  TZ 

RATIO  OF  PERSONS  GAINFOLLr  OCCUPIED  TO  TOTAL  POPUUTIOH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1870-19U0*» 


Tear 

16  Tears  Old  and  Older 
Per  Cent 

1870 

52.1 

1880 

5U.0 

1890 

55.8 

1900 

56.5 

1910 

58.8 

1920 

58.U 

1930 

57.0 

19k0 

52.2* 

♦Figure  for  persons  in  labor  force  lU  years  of  age  and  older. 
•♦Source I    l6th  U.  S.  Ceneue,  19l«0. 
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Labor  force >   The  national  labor  force  win  undoubtedly  laereaae  in 
absolute  numbers  as  the  life  eacpectancy  inereases.^   Etren  toe  did 
age  jtwi^m  ani  retlrenent  will  not  control  this  increase  in  the 
available  labor  force.   The  percentage  of  persons  •aployed  in  ea^ 
of  the  various  occupations  is  also  constantly  changing.    Such  t^pes 
of  employment  as  pvtolic  service,  professional  service,  or  trade  and 
transpoartation  are  increasing  in  mnibers  of  persons  as  well  as  per- 
centages of  persons  e&qployed  and  such  oocupations  in  most  oasM 
require  a  longer  period  of  training  than  formerly  required  by  the 
unskilled  labor  on  farms  or  in  factories  (see  Table  VII). 

Thus,  it  becomes  apparent  that  these  factors  nill  tend  to 
force  the  youth  out  of  gainful  «ploymant  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.    Edwards  and  Richey  state  that 

It  ms  a  significant  fact,  too,  that  even  before 
the  depression  of  the  nineteeo-thirties  the  ecqploy- 
■oat  of  youth  at  the  upper  age  levels  was  declining. 
The  proportion  of  the  gainfully  oaploysd  among  those 
sixteen  years  of  age  declined  from  1|0  per  cent  in 
19^  to  25  per  cent  in  1930.   Purix^  the  same  period, 
aqplognent  of  the  seventeen-year-olds  dsereaMd  firaa 
50  to  39  per  cent*    At  the  onset  of  the  depression 
less  than  half  of  all  youths  sixteen  to  nineteean 
ysars  of  age  were  gainfully  employed,    fhe  general 
tendency  to  resKnre  youth  from  occupational  life  vas, 
of  course,  an  inq)ortant  factor  in  expanding  the  edu- 
oational  enterprise.*^ 


^•^elpton  estimates  a  total  between  96,000,000  and 
103,000,000  persons  in  the  wcnrkixig  ages  (20-6U)  by  1975  assuming 
no  imigration.    See  P.  K.  Whelpton,  Forecasts  of  ti'ie  Pojpulatlon 
of  the  United  states  19U$"1975,  pp. 

^^evton  £dvards  and  Herman  Q.  Biohey,  op.  cit>,  p.  672. 
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TABLE  m 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  QAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  WORKERS 
10  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATBQORIES, 
UNITED  STATES,  1870-1930»  AND  19itO»» 


Year 

Occupation 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1910 

1920 

1930 

19lK> 

Agrloultur* 

$3.0 

37.5 

31.0 

0*7  ft 

21.  U  J 

Forestry  and 

) 

18,7 

Fishing 

0.5 

ft  A 
Q.O 

ft  ft 
0.0 

0.7 

0.6 

ft  i 

0.6 

0.5) 

ICLning 

1.U 

1  7 
A.  ( 

1  o 

2.U 

2.6 

Z.O 

2.0 

2,0 

liumfacturing 

and  Mechao* 

Industries 

20.5 

22.1 

23.7 

2U.8 

28.5 

30.3 

28.9 

25.lt 

Transportation 

and  coDBneroe  U*2 

U.8 

6.0 

6.7 

7.1 

7.3 

7.9) 

Trade 

6.8 

7.9 

8.8 

10.6 

9.7 

10.0 

12.5) 

2i*,7 

Public  Service 

(joot  else- 

where clas- 

sified) 

0,7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.7 

1.8 

2.8 

Professional 

Service 

2.6 

3.2 

3.8 

it.l 

iu6 

5.1 

6.7 

7.3 

Domestic  and 

Personal 

Se3rvio« 

9.7 

8.8 

9.6 

9.7 

10.1 

8.0 

10.1 

8.7 

Clerical 

0.6 

0.9 

2.0 

2.5 

i*.6 

7.3 

8.2 

9.2 

<^uroei    I6th  U.  S.  Censusj  19liO. 


«»(Notei  Comparative  figiures  for  191*0  are  difficult  to  6b- 
tain  because  the  classifications  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  iwll 
as  the  method  of  recording  was  changed,    ifeese  figures  are  adapted 
by  Griffith  from  H.  D.  Anderson  and  P.  E.  Davidson,  Occupational 
Trends  in  the  United  States.    Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing  are 
lumped  together  as  are  TracLe,  Transportation,  and  Commerce.) 


Further  discussion  of  the  facts  upon  itfiich  this  assumption 
is  baaed  seems  unnecessary}  continued  evidence  of  these  facts  may 
be  obtained  in  many  recent  publications*       That  the  Junics*  college 
may  supply  this  post-high  school  education  is  a  aaj<»r  prwise  of 
public  Junior  college  development* 

Other  Attaumptioiui 

Federal  Aid  to  Education         .  .  .  .  ,  , 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  statements  relative  to  the  de- 
vtlopMnt  of  public  eduoatiOQ  nftiioh  are  evolving  in  AMrioan 
thinking  today  and  which  may  be  considered  as  relating  to  the 
public  Junior  colleges*    One  of  the  assumptions  most  generally 
discussed  is  that  the  federal  government  is  responsible  £at  equal* 
izing  tile  opportunities  for  education  among  the  several  states. 
The  imi^Licatioiis  of  this  assumption  would  affect  the  public  Junior 
colleges  In  the  same  manner  as  the  other  grades  of  the  public  school) 
however,  the  effect  on  the  institutions  of  hi^er  learning  by  any 
plaji  for  federal  aid  would  also  be  felt  by  the  Junior  colleges.^ 
1%is  study  does  not  assume  that  federal  aid  is  basic  to  the  develop- 

Compare  Coleman  R*  Griffith  and  Hortense  Blackstone,  The 
Jgnior  College  in  Illinois,  pp.  1-13,  20-6l»    Also  Warren  Thompson 
and  P.  K.  Whelpton,  Estimates  of  Future  Population  of  the  United 
States  19liO-2QOO. 

iiU 

See  7iers  W.  Adams,  "The  Federal  Government  and  Higher 
Educationi    Financial  Aid,"  CiHTent  Trends  in  Higher  Education  19h9, 
pp.  136-lia.   ^  


ment  of  the  public  Junior  college,  but  it  does  recognize  that 
Unaooiaa  aid  of  this  type  would  likely  result  in  a  nwre  rapid  eoc- 
tension  of  public  post^gh  school  eduoati<m  than  is  possible  in 
Buuiy  states  at  the  present  tiro* 
The  Educatioiud.  Ladder  ' 

Another  assumption  iftiich  is  often  found  outlined  or  implied 
in  educational  literature  is  that  in  the  Uidted  States  the  systea 
of  education  is  designed  as  a  ladder  which  each  pupil  nay  olinb  as 
far  as  his  own  interests  and  abilities  allow.    In  many  ways  this 
statmeat  is  identical  with  the  equal  opportunity  assumption  listed 
previously  and  has,  therefore,  not  been  listed  separately  in  thia 
discussion*    This  assumption  has  developed  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Aiaerican  people  to  accept  a  double  track  or  class  ayBtsa  of 
education.    The  popularity  and  general  acceptance  of  the  junior 
college  has  occurred  in  many  iivtances  because  aa  a  public  institu- 
tion it  beooaes  a  means  of  furthering  this  assumption*    The  junior 
college  can  open  opportunities  for  continued  education  for  all  who 
wish  to  attend. 

There  are  other  trends  in  American  public  education  i^ioh 
will  affect  and  will  be  affected  by  the  development  of  public  Jun- 
ior colleges j  however,  these  trends  do  not  seen  as  basic  to  the 
developmttit  of  this  institution  as  the  six  main  assumptions  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter* 


The  developoent  of  publio  Junior  colleges  has  followed 
only  a  feir  ateps  behind  the  developi&ait  of  publio  high  schools. 
If  further  derelopment  of  public  junior  colleges  is  to  be  guided 
and  encouraged,  certain  assumptions  must  be  accepted*    They  arei 

!•    Democratic  education  is  necessary  for  danocratic 
governnent* 

2.    Democratic  education  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuous improvement  of  society* 

3*    Democratic  education  must  offer  equal  opportunity 
for  all  you-Ui  to  develop  as  the  interests  and 
^  abilities  of  each  seem  to  indicate. 

km    Democratic  education  in  the  United  States  is  best 
aocomplished  nhen  the  states  assuneresponsiblllty 
for  developing  the  framework  of  educational  struc- 
ture and  for  equalizing  opportunities  within  their 

/borders. 
5*    Democratic  education  is  best  accomplished  when  a 
large  measure  of  control  of  education  is  vested  in 
local  administrative  units* 
6*    The  changing  character  of  the  population  and  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  make  education  beyond  the  twelfth 
grade  necessary  if  one  accepts  the  first  five  as- 
sumptions* 


Ill 


Most  of  these  assumptions  have  been  applied  to  the  growth 
and  developaent  of  the  American  education  system  since  Its  early 
beginnings  although  they  have  not  always  been  accepted  by  every- 
one.   The  increased  application  of  these  assumptions  has  alBU)st 
given  them  status  as  principles  of  democratic  education* 

First,  these  were  applied  to  the  common  or  elementary 
schools.    Later,  they  were  used  to  validate  the  extension  of  pub- 
lic high  schools.    Ihls  chapter  demonstrates  their  application  to 
the  Junior  college  as  the  continued  and  logical  extension  of  the 
cosmon  schools* 

If  these  assumptions  are  acceptable,  the  contizmed  growth 
and  development  of  the  public  Junior  college  is  inevitable  as  well 
as  desirable  and  is  consistent  with  the  evolving  social  and  politi- 
cal structure  of  American  democracy. 


CHAPTER  III 


DEVELOPIIEHT  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLBQES 

The  origin  and  development  of  junior  colleges  have  been 
doc\mented  and  recounted  In  laany  places*^   The  fifty  years  during 
which  this  phase  of  education  has  grown  are  particularly  note- 
worthy because  of  the  derrelopment  of  all  phases  of  public  educa- 
tion during  this  period*    The  attendance  of  children  in  both 
elenentary  and  secondary  schools  has  increased  until  during  the 
Bchool  year  of  19U7-U8  approxlaately  23,830,175  children  were  at- 
tending grades  kindergarten  through  twelve*    This  figure  is  over 

20  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  Sl*6 

2 

per  cent  of  the  total  school-age  population* 

The  enroUnait  in  the  Junior  colleges  has  followed  a  pat- 
tern of  increasing  growth  during  all  years  since  1^00  except  during 
World  War  II.    Table  7III  shows  this  growth. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  students  attending  public  in- 
stitutions has  increased  very  perceptibly  over  the  naaber  attending 

^See  Leonard  V,  Koos,  "Rise  of  the  People's  College,"  The 
School  Review,  LV,  3  (March,  19U7),  138-lij9.    Also  C.  C.  Colve?E7 
"A  HalT-Cen^y  of  Junior  Colleges,"  jUnLor  College  Journal,  X?II, 
6(February,  19U7),  2hh-'2h7*    For  a  more  ccroplete  discussion  see 
Walter  C.  Eells,  The  Junior  College,  pp.  20-159. 

*Francis  S.  Chase  (Director)  and  Edgar  L.  MOrphet  (Associ- 
ate Director),  The  Forty-Eight  gtate  School  Systems,  p.  175. 
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private  institutions  is  an  laportant  factor  in  jturLor  college  growth. 

TABLE  VIII 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  mOLLMEHTS  1915-1950 

Peroentag* 


Tear 

Total 

PubUo 

Frivata 

Public 

1915» 

2,363 

592 

1,771 

25 

1922* 

16,013 

8,3U9 

7,682 

52 

1927* 

35,630 

ao,lU5 

15,i»85 

57 

1931* 

7U,088 

U5,021 

29,067 

61 

1935* 

107,807 

7li,853 

32,95U 

49 

19U0» 

196,710 

lliO,5U5 

56,165 

71 

19U5»  • 

2149,788 

l91,lt2U 

58,36li 

76 

I9h7* 

29U,U75 

216,325 

78,150 

^ 

19U8» 

iiU6,73l* 

337,33U 

109,300 

77 

19U9»» 

500,536 

378,8UU 

121,692 

76 

1*65,815 

358,081 

107,73k 

n 

^Sources    Fhebe  Ward,  "Development  of  the  Junior  Collage 
Movement,"  American  Junior  Colleges,  19U8,  p.  10. 

»»Souroe»    "Junior  College  Directory  191*9,"  Junior  Collaga 
Journal,  XIX,  5  (January,  191*9),  283. 

««»sourcej    "Junior  College  Directory  1950,"  Junior  Collega 
Journal,  H,  5  (January,  1950),  2^. 

Notei    These  enrollaent  figures  ioolude  adult  and  special 
students  iihile  the  figures  of  the  U«  S.  Office  of  Education  includa 
only  full  time  students. 


It  l8  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  analyze  those  faotoirs 
vhloh  are  pertinent  to  public  Junior  college  derelopoient  and  to 
point  out  the  evolrlng  functions  of  the  public  Junior  college. 


Deflnitioa 


Garter  Good  defines  the  junior  college  ast 

(1)  an  educational  Institution  requiring  for 
admission  as  a  regular  student  four  years  of 
standard  high-school  education  or  its  equivalenti 
offers  two  years  of  work  in  standard  collie 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  two  years  of  iwork 
in  courses  terminal  in  character  and  of  collegiate 
grade  and  quality,  or  both  such  standard  and  ter- 
minal coursesi  does  not  confer  the  baocalaureata 
degree!  (2)  an  educational  institution  requiring 
for  admission  as  a  regular  student  ccnpleticm  of 
the  tenth  grade  of  a  standard  high  school  or  its 
equivalent;  offers  four  years  of  work,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  on  the  senior  high-school  level, 
while  the  last  two  are  similar  to  those  given  in 
two-year  junior  colleges  as  just  definedj  (3)  an 
educational  institution  offering  three  years  of 
work,  consisting  of  the  equivalent  of  the  senior 
year  of  high  school  plus  two  years  of  work  at  col- 
lege level,  or  of  three  years  of  work  at  college 
level 

This  definition  is  based  upon  administrative  practice  and 
is  designed  to  include  the  various  types  of  junior  colleges  which 
have  developed  in  the  several  states,  both  public  and  private. 
The  0iilo8ophy  which  has  developed  for  the  public  junior  college 
eaniKJt  accept  this  definition  as  a  complete  one.    At  the  end  of 
this  chapter  a  more  complete  definition  is  presented. 


Garter  Good,  Diotionary  of  Education,  pp.  230-231. 
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Th«  Public  Junior  Colleg* 

The  public  Junior  college  is  in  reality  a  more  oomprehen* 
sive  institution  than  the  educational  institution  President  WiUiaai 
Rainey  Harper  designated  in  18^6  iihen  he  called  Uie  first  two  years 
of  the  university  the  jtmior  college.    The  name  "Junior  college" 
as  originally  conceived  no  longer  se^ns  applicable  to  the  present 
day  public  institutions.    The  President's  Coinmission  on  Higher 
Education  choose  to  designate  the  institutions  proposed  by  it  as 
community  colleges.^   Prior  to  this  the  Educational  Policies  Gob»- 
aisslon  referred  to  siallar  institutions  as  coanunity  institutes.^ 
Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to  public  institutions  which  are 
within  the  areas  usually  associated  with  Junior  colleges. 

There  has  also  been  an  occasional  reference  to  "peoples 
colleges"  in  the  literature  tracing  Junior  college  history.^  This 
term  had  beeaa  previously  used  in  reference  to  high  schools  and  to 
mechanical  institutes.^ 


k 

See  President's  CooimlsBlon  on  Higher  Education,  Higher 
Education  for  American  Democracy,  vol.  I,  "Establishing  the  6oals,» 
pp.  &7-70.  ~~ 

5 

See  Educational  policies  CoBBaission,  Education  for  All 
American  Youth,  pp.  3$2-36l, 

6 

See  Leonard  V.  Koos,  op.  oit.,  p.  138, 

7 

Charles  A.  Bennett,  History  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation  up  to  1870.  p.  310.    Reference  is  .nade  here  to  a  Vvorkinginants 
CoLiege  in  Sheffield,  England. 


Although  each  of  these  terms  refers  to  practically  tne 
same  type  of  educational  Institution,  there  has  been  no  general  ac- 
ceptance of  amy  one  of  thea.    The  Institutions  themselves,  although 
often  objecting  to  the  term  Junior,  have  not  generally  accepted  any 
one  of  the  other  three  terms. 

Recently,  however,  many  public  Institutions  have  changed 
their  names  to  city  college  or  just  to  college  dropping  the  "jun- 
ior."   The  19$0  Directory  lists  seventy-nine  public  Institutions 
which  have  dropped  the  "junior"  from  their  names  and  liiich  call 
thauelves  a  city  college  or  a  college,    niinDis  Is  the  only  state 
which  has  institutions  which  have  adopted  the  title,  conmrunity  col- 
lege. 

For  most  purposes,  nevertheless,  the  term  junior  oolleg* 
is  best  understood.    It  is  apparent  tliat  the  new  names  have  not 
caught  the  public  fancy  to  any  large  extent.    Most  laws  refer  to 
"junior  collies"  and  the  term  is  generally  accepted  in  the  litera- 
ture of  educational  philoaoirfiy  and  administration.    It,  therefore, 
seems  appropriate  for  the  present  to  include  these  new  institx*- 
tions,  1^.  the  coBoiunity  college,  the  caaaunity  institute,  or  the 
people's  college,  under  the  more  generally  accepted  term,  junioar 
collie.    This  will  be  the  tcra  used  in  Id^is  study, 

nredecessora 

One  of  the  earliest  predecessors  of  the  junior  college  was 


•nnrlaloned  by  Da  Pont  de  Nemours   in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century*    In  the  plan,  which  he  m^>te  at  the  request  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  from  uliidi  Jefferson  drew  nuch  of  his  am 
jriiiXoBophy  on  education,  Du  Pont  outlined  a  collage  lasting  ap-> 
proxiinately  seven  years.    Students  would  be  admitted  to  these  col- 
leges tram  the  ooomon  schools  and  while  attending  would  prepar* 
for  the  universitgr.    The  collies  were  to  be  spaced  in  the  state 
so  that  each  county  would  be  served  by  a  collie*    miey  were  not 
envisioned  as  free  public  institutions,  however,  in  the  present 
day  interpretation  of  free,  public  schools*    Tuition  would  b« 
charged,  but  outstanding  pupils  of  the  ooomon  schools  would  be 
chosen  to  be  educated  at  state  expense*    These  institutions  were 
never  set  up  because  they  were  ahead  of  the  public  desires  of  that 
timej  however,  many  of  the  ideas  proposed  in  this  plan  w«re  carried 
through  into  the  American  secondary  and  college  systeoa* 

The  history  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States 
records  the  growth  of  two  institutions  which  v&ce  subsequently 
supplanted  by  the  public  high  school.    In  many  ways  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  public  junior  college  parallels  the  development  of  the 
public  high  school. 

The  Latin  granmar  school  was  established  early  in  colonial 
history.    Its  curriculum  was  based  entirely  upon  preparation  for 
college  and  served  "primarily  the  interest  of  the  upper  class,  of 


Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  National  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  pp.  53-1187"  
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foxxtti  nho  looked  forward  to  entering  the  professions  or  to  taking 

9 

their  plaoe  in  the  ranks  of  planters  or  merchants*** 

The  proportion  of  the  popiilation  served  by  the  Latin  graaouur 
school  was  too  small  to  gain  auch  support  for  the  schools  and  the 
demand  was  isade  for  more  "praotioal"  schools.    Franklin,  usually 
credited  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  academy,  felt  that 
boys  should  be  gix^a  opportunities  for  study  in  more  utilitarian 
subject  areas*    Although  the  academy  he  began  was  soon  enlarged 
into  a  four-year  college,  he  was  Intending  to  replace  the  Latin 
graacaar  school  with  a  more  Tocatlonally-minded  institution*  "'^ 

The  academy  evolved  a  program  which  included  much  of  the 
Latin  granoar  school  pn^aro  and  at  the  same  tlaa  aaiqr  nsir  courses 
■ttoh  as  science,  aathematies,  and  painting*    These  acadeoies  w«n 
privately  operated  in  most  cases.    In  some  states  plans  ware  aade 
for  public  acadesdes  to  be  established  in  evozy  county,  but  these 
syst^ns  were  never  highly  developed*    An  eacample  is  the  plan  for 
Georgia  as  reported  by  Jfoaroei    "In  1785  Georgia  adopted  the  lat- 
ter planj  each  county  was  to  have  an  academy,  these  to  constitute 
component  parts  of  the  state  university*    Little  developed  frm 
this^  however,  except  a  college  and  later  a  state  university."^ 

9 

Hevton  Edwards  and  Herman  G.  Richey,  The  School  in  the 
American  Social  Order,  p.  270. 

^®J<*n  S.  Brubaoher,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Education, 
p,  i43i,  ■  —  

11„  , 

Paul  Monroe,  Founding  of  the  American  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, p.  U02.  ~"  "'  — *- 
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The  public  high  school,  which  eventually  supplanted  the 

ac£uiCB7f  did  not  wait  to  grow  up  after  the  aoadeny  had  f adled  to 

meet  the  needs  of  the  people}  its  early  development  began  during 

the  height  of  the  growth  of  academies*    Brubacher  points  this  out 

when  he  states i 

It  is  interesting  that  the  high  school  mad* 
its  first  appearance  in  American  education,  not 
After  the  academy  had  passed  the  peak  of  its 
popularity,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  academy** 
quarter  centiary  of  greatest  growth.    The  building 
of  the  hi£^  school,  therefore,  did  not  grow  out 
of  disappointment  in  irtiat  the  academy  was  trying 
 to  do,  as  the  academy  had  grown  out  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  Latin  grammar  school.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  originators  of  the  high  school  were  so 
attracted  by  the  program  of  the  academy  that  they 
wished  to  duplicate  its  oppoirtunities,  but  to  dup- 
licate them  with  two  notable  additions.  .  .  .  The 
two  notable  additions  appearing  in  this  statement 
/of  the  BosUin  School  Ccwinitte«7   concern  provid- 
Tng  the  academies  distinctive  curriculum  of  pre- 
/paring  for  life  rather  than  college  (1)  at  public 
expense  and  (2)  as  the  normal  upward  extension  and 
completion  of  canmon  school  education.^ 

Statistics  readily  document  the  growth  of  public  high 
13 

schools  since  1821.       -Bie  objections  often  heard  by  proponents 
of  extended  high  school  education  were  similar  tc  those  proposed 
now  in  opposition  to  extended  Junior  college  education. 


Ifulhern  lists  arguments  opposing  high  schools  as  followst 


12 


John  S.  Brubacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  l433» 


tion,  19li5-it6 


See  0.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Bduca- 


1*    They  coat  too  much,  and  prevent  the  improvement 
of  lower  schools  by  diverting  funds  from  thoB* 


•  •  • 


2.  T^iey  benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  th« 
poor,  because  only  the  rich  can  affoixi  to  keep 
their  children  in  school.  .  .  . 

3.  High  school  education  makes  the  children,  es- 
pecially of  the  poor,  idle,  useless,  and  dis- 
oontented*  •  •  • 

U*    Common  schools  never  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  acad«Bi«a»  .  •  •  /Ehat  is  to  say,  the  public 
school  STstat  •hould'not  go  beyond  elementaiy 
schooi?.^ 

Bipy      lists  very  similar  objections  which  he  tormad 
"vigorous  and  persistent*"    The  essence  of  all  these  objections  was 
that  •I«m«itary  school  was  enough  education  for  most  people. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  although  public  high  schools  for  some 
time  paralleled  the  growth  of  the  private  academies,  eventually  ia 
the  period  of  social  reorganisation  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
the  high  school  began  to  replace  the  academy*    Today  the  academies 
are  generally  limited  to  private  institutions  which  have  all  but 
dropped  any  curriculum  that  is  not  preparatory  for  coUege*'^^  On 
the  other  hand,  public  pressure  forced  the  hi^  school  to  include 
preparatory  wrark  although  this  was  not  among  the  original  purposea 


lit 

James  Mulhem,  A  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  Peaa- 
sylvania,  pp*  5l3f  • 

^^Herbert  0.  Eapy,  The  Public  Seocmdary  School,  p.  1(8« 
16 

Noteworthy  examples  are  Andover  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  military  and  naval  academies  of  present  day  high  school  level. 
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of  th«  high  schools.       The  high  school  growth  has  Indeed  been  d*- 
pendent  upon  (1)  public  support  and  (2)  the  normal  upward  extension 
and  oonqjletion  of  comaon  school  education. 

The  public  Junior  college  has  had  yery  similar  experiences 
in  its  deraLopnent.    Th»  majority  of  the  early  Institutions  were 
ppirately  operated  but  in  recent  years  the  greater  growth  has  oc- 
curred in  the  public  junior  colleges.    Table  VIII  shows  this  growth 
in  numbers  of  students  nhile  Table  ix  shows  tJhe  growth  in  numbers  of 
institutions. 


(Jdhn  S.  Brubacher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  U3$t< 
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TABLE  H 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  milOR  COLLEGES,  191$-1950 


Tear 

Total 

Publle 

Private 

Percentage 

Publio 

in 

>3> 

1922* 

207 

fW 

1927» 

12< 

mm 

1931* 

17o 

256 

ft 

193$» 

521 

m 

302 

19U0» 

575 

258 

317 

1^U5» 

sm 

261 

323 

19U7» 

637 

313 

326 

It 

19U8* 

652 

32lt 

328 

19k9*» 

651 

3t8 

323 

199^*** 

6li8 

337 

311 

91 

♦Source  I    Phebe  Ward,  «DeTelopBient  of  Hie  Junior  College 
Ifevement,"  American  Junior  Colleges,  19U6,  p.  10, 

♦♦Sourcei    "Junior  College  Directory  19ii9,"  Junior  College 
Journal,  m,  5  (January,  191*9),  283.  ' 

*»»Souroet    "Junior  College  Directory  1950,"  Junior  College 
Journal,  XI,  5  (January,  1950),  289.   


Vbammw,  ther«  are  objections  to  this  growth,  Griffith 
lists  some  of  the  more  ooamon  objections  Mt 

!•    No  nxsre  money  should  be  spent  on  higher  education 
until  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  ade- 
quately provided  for* 

2*    Too  maay  youth  will  obtain  too  much  education  vhieh 
will  in  l^irn  make  thoa  less  content  with  t^eir  station 
in  life. 

3*  There  would  be  enough  educational  facilities  to  take 
care  of  all  who  need  education  if  the  present  facil* 
ities  were  properly  used* 

U*    Vocational  training  is  the  modern  eqciiyalent  to  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  as  such  should  not  b« 

18 

sponsored  publicly* 
THie  similarity  between  these  objections  to  the  growth  of  Junior 
colleges  and  the  objections  to  the  gz>owth  of  high  schools  is  readily 
apparent.    In  spite  of  these  objections,  however,  the  growth  of 
public  Junior  colleges  has  continued  Just  as  the  growth  of  public 
high  schools  continued,  and  like  the  public  high  schools,  public 
Junior  college  growth  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  (1)  the  public  sup- 
port and  (2)  the  normal  and  upward  extension  of  the  secondary  schools. 

There  is  no  complete  agreement  as  to  the  place  of  the  Junior 
college  in  the  scheme  of  American  education.    Private  Junior  colleges 

18 

Adapted  from  Coleman  R.  Griffith,  The  Junior  College  in 
Illinois,  K>.  10-13*  
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generally  do  not  accept  the  junior  college  as  a  normal  and  upvard 
extension  of  the  secondary  schools*    The  dividing  line  between  pub- 
lic and  private  junior  colleges  seems  to  be  sharply  drawn  on  this 
question*    Uarbeson  i»tes  this  in  an  article  on  trends  in  junior 


college  education* 


•  •  •  let  us  consider  two  trends  diaaetricallj 
opposed  to  each  other  and  about  tAiich  a  heated 
battle  has  raged  In  the  development  of  the  junior 
college  idea*    T^ey  rest  on  opposing  philosophies 
and,  in  the  ntain,  the  line  of  cleavage  has  been 
between  the  public  and  the  private  colleges*  The 
/  issue  might  be  stated  as  to  whether  the  junior  col- 
li lege  is  a  logical  part  of  the  secoridarjr-school 
systSD  or  a  unit  of  lii{;Rer  education*    While  there 
have  been  some  exceptions  in  both  camps,  it  has 
been  the  position  of  public  junior  college  educa- 
tors that  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  are 
secondaary  in  character  aiKi  sliould  be  closely  ar- 
ticulated with  the  upper  high-school  years,  while 
the  majority  of  the  private  junior  college  adminis- 
trators have  contended  that  they  should  be  clas- 
sified as  higher  education  and,  as  such,  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  high  school  with  a  correa* 
pondingly  close  attachment  to  the  standard  college 
or  university.^ 


Ihis  controversy  will  not  be  settled  by  this  study]  however, 
as  the  weight  of  evidence  seans  to  li»  heavily  upon  the  side  of  sec- 
ondary education,^  this  study  will  assume  that  public  junior  collies 
are  t^e  conpletion  or  capstone  of  secondary  education*   William  Rainey 
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John  W.  Harbeson,  "What  .^e  the  Current  Trends  in  Junior 
College  Education?"    The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondarywschool  Priacipals,  33  ^May,  19U9),  p*  US* 

«>  / 

See  Doak  S*  ^Campbell,  A  Critical  study  of  the  Stated  Par- 
poses  of  the  Junior  College,  p*  iJH 


Harper,  sometimes  called  the  ■father"  of  the  junior  college  move- 
ment, indicated  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Educ«i» 
tion  Association  meeting  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July, 
1900,  hov  he  felt  about  this  question. 

The  period  of  six  years  is,  I  m  Inclined  to 
think,  a  period  uhich  stands  by  itsdJT  as  between 
the  period  of  elementary  education  and  that  of 
the  university.    The  work  of  the  freshman  and 
aophcaore  years  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
Aeaitamy  or  high  school  work.    It  is  a  contimation, 
not  only  of  ttie  subject  matter  studied  but  of  the 
methods  employed.'^ 

If  it  is  assumed  that  public  junior  colleges  are  the  ex- 
tension and  the  ooi!Q)letion  of  secondary  education,  the  funotiona 
of  these  institutions  ^ould  be  in  agreement  with  those  outlined 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Goamission  and  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education.    A  look  at  the  public  junior  colleges 
of  one  state  which  has  extensively  developed  this  phase  of  publio 
education  may  aid  in  determining  factors  pertinent  to  publio 
junior  college  developnent* 

Publio  Junior  Colleges  in  California 

California  is  probably  referred  to  for  techniques,  proce- 
dxires,  and  guidance  in  junior  college  development  more  often  than 
any  other  state.    This  is  the  result  of  a  long  experience  with 


William  Rainey  Harper,  "The  dnall  Colleges  Its  Pros- 
pects," Jo.irnaI  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  39th  Annual 
Ifceting.  ,  .National  ixiucation  Association  (1900),  pp.  81-82. 


public  Junior  colleges  in  that  state.    The  large  enrollment  In  the 

state  is  mute  testimony  to  the  success  of  this  developoent* 

In  1910  the  first  Junior  college  in  California  was  estab* 

lished  at  Fresno,  and  in  1950  the  Junior  College  DireotOTy  lists 

sixty»nine  public  institutions  in  that  state  with  an  enrollment 

of  160,965  students.    Strayer  attributes  this  growth  in  California 

to  two  main  factors  t    the  desire  that  Juni(»'  college  education 

shall  be  available  to  the  residents  of  California  axxi  to  the 

22 

method  of  financial  support. 

The  first  junior  college  low,  passed  in  1907,  vas  permissive 
in  character,  allowing  high  school  districts  to  set  up  post*^aduat« 
courses*    It  was  under  this  law  that  Fresno  Junior  College  wfts  es- 
tablished.   In  1917  another  law  was  passed  repealing  the  1907  lav 
and  recognizing  these  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  as  a  Junior 
college.    iTiis  law  also  exxLowed  the  Jruiior  colleges  with  the  ben- 
efits of  all  hi^  school  financial  legislation.^^ 

In  1921  another  law  was  passed  permitting  Junior  college 
districts  to  be  organized.    As  a  result  of  this  law  some  Jtmior  col- 
leges are  organised  as  district  Junior  colleges  and  others  as  de- 
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California,  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  Study,  A  Report 
of  a  Survey  of  the  Needs  of  Calif ca-nia  in  Higher  Education,  p.  I4. 


Peter  T.  Conmy,  "History  of  Public  School  Support  in 
California,  181;9-1933,"  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Univer- 
sity ot  California,  Berkeley,  1937,  pp.  371ff . 


partments  of  the  high  school  district*.    HoireTer,  both  types  of 
institutions  csLrry  on  relatively-  the  same  type  of  work  in  California 
today. Supplementary  changes  have  been  nade  in  the  California 
laws  relating  to  Junior  colleges  during  the  years  since  1921,  but 
the  lavs  of  1907,  1^17*  and  1921  set  the  stage  foor  the  growth  of 
public  Junior  colleges  in  that  state. 


Functions  of  Public  Junior  Colleges 


The  California  Junior  College  Association  in  a  report  to 
the  Survey  Coounittee  determining  the  needs   higher  education  in 
California  listed  these  purposes  of  a  junior  coUegei 

1.    Terminal  Education.    A  conplete  training  should 
be  given  to  those  students  who  will  finish  their 
period  of  formal  education  in  the  junior  college. 
TixLa  training  nhich  is  ocnsnonly  referred  to  aa 
terminal  education  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
occupational  competence,  civic  oonpetence,  and 
perscHial  adequacy. 

'2.    General  Education.    Every  junior  college  student 
should  be  given  that  training  nhich  will  prepare 
hin  to  function  effectively  as  a  menber  of  a 
family,  a  coanunity,  a  state,  a  nation,  and  a 
world. 

3*    Orientation  and  Guidance.    It  is  the  spedfie 
responsibility  of  every  junior  college  to  assist 


For  a  more  detailed  chronicle  of  the  California  junior 
colleges  1907-1930  see  v/alter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College, 
pp.  8o-122.    Also  continued  to  19li3  see  Coleman  ft,  Griffith  aidd 
Hortense  Blackstone,  The  Junior  College  in  Illinois,  pp,  170- 
176. 
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its  students  to  "find  theoselves."    A  progrsa 

of  training  and  guidance  should  be  provided  so 
that  every  stiKient  may  discover  his  aptitudes, 
dioose  a  life  work,  and  prepare  for  the  success* 
ful  pursuit  of  s\ich  work. 

k»    Lower  Division  Training,    Each  junior  college 
rtiould  provide  lower  division  or  tlie  first  two 
years  of  senior  college  work  for  the  limited 
nunber  of  students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  a 
university  after  ccmpleting  two  years  in  junior 
college*    This  trainiz]^  should  be  broad  enough 
to  inolude  the  lower  division  requiiwents  in 
the  liberal  arts,  scientific,  engineering,  and 
professional  fields. 

5«    Adult  Education*    Every  junior  college  should  co- 
operate with  other  public  educational  institutions 
in  providing  instruction  to  meet  ihe  needs  of 
adults  living  in  the  region*    The  program  of 
training  should  include  cultural  and  vocational 
education* 

6,    Removal  of  Matriculation  Deficiencies*  Junior 
0Q3J.eges  should  provide  opportunity  for  students 
who  failed  to  meet  entrance  requirements  to  some 
university,  to  remove  suoh  deficiencies  and  thus 
to  qualify  for  admission  in  the  higher  institu- 
tion of  their  choice*^ 

Bethel  lists  three  main  fUnotions  of  a  community  junior 

college I 

1*   An  extension  of  education  to  meet  added  require- 
ments of  life  work* 

2*    Preparation  for  further  college  study—the  trans- 
fer function* 

3*    Continuing  education— opportunity  for  part-tias 
education  as  the  need  and  interest  arise* 

Others  have  referred  to  terminal,  preparatory,  and  adult 


2$ 

California  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  Study,  A  Report  of 
a  Survey  of  tixe  Meeds  of  California  in  Higher  Education,  pp*  5-6.  ' 

26 

Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  "Types  of  Junior  Colleges,"  American 
Junior   Colleges,  19U8.  p*  3*  ' 
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•duoation  as  being  the  three  major  functions  of  the  public  junior 
college.    The  six  objeotiyes  or  functions  listed  by  the  California 
A8sociati<xi  could  be  grouped  generally  under  these  three  headings 
also}  therefore,  this  triple  oLaasification  trill  be  used  for  pur* 
poses  of  discussion. 

If  the  three  major  functions,  teniinal,  preparatory,  and 
adult  education,  are  examined,  a  question  Inmediately  enters  the 
disoussioni    What  institutions  other  than  the  junior  college  hare 
taken  care  of  these  f\inctions  in  the  past?    It  becomes  obvious  that 
these  are  oot  ideas  entirely  aem  to  education. 

Texoinal  Bduoation 

General  Education 

Terminal  education  may  be  thought  of  as  being  general  and 

vocational.    The  general  type  has  been  to  some  extent  a  function  of 

the  high  school  and  to  a  larger  «xt«it  the  function  of  the  liberal 

arts  colleges.    It  is  net  difficult  to  see  the  historical  development 

of  teminal  general  educati(a  throui^  the  continuous  upward  extension 

of  education,    ^e  academies  provided  this  tenKLnal  general  education 

during  the  nineteenth  century.    In  fact,  Koos  says  thatt 

.  •  •  on  the  idiole,  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  period  were  much  like  the  colleges 
and  may  be  thought  of  as  catpetitors  of  the  col- 
leges ratlier  than  as  preparatory  to  them,  as 
with  the  colleges,  their  cxirriculuos  were  a  cod* 
posite  of  what  we  now  regard  as  high  school  and 


college  work.^^ 

As  the  high  schools  became  more  generally  accepted  and 

academies  began  to  dlsai^ear,  and  as  the  requiremsits  of  general 

education  increased  in  amount,  this  type  of  education  was  left  un* 

completed  unless  a  student  began  a  four-year  college  course*  A 

natural  result  of  this  was  that  since  most  children  c(xipleted 

their  formal  education  either  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade  or 

Just  prior  to  that  time,  their  general  education  was  left  incoa* 

plete.    The  President's  Ccnnission  graphically  demonstrates  th« 

gap  between  those  who  did  continue  their  education  and  those  who 

28 

should  have  done  so* 

The  influence  of  a  local  college  increases  perceptibly  the 
amber  who  pursue  the  terminal  general  and  other  types  of  eduoa-* 
tion,^   For  this  reason  a  local  public  junior  college  can  fulfill 
this  need  in  a  manner  that  other  institutions  do  not*  Equally^ 
for  this  reason  the  public  Junior  college  must  include  among  its 
purposes  that  of  supplying  this  type  of  education,  terminal  general* 
Vocational  Education 

Some  phases  of  terminal  •ducatlooi  have  been  designated  a« 

27 

•Leonard  7.  Koos,  op*  cit»,  p.  liil. 

oft 

'"President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Edu- 
cation for  American  Danocracy,  Vol*  I,  "Establishing  tKe  Goals,** 
p.  1*5» 

29 

'See  Leonard  V.  Koos,  "Local  Versus  R^ionaL  Junior  Col- 
5*8«8,"  The  School  Review,  LII,  9  (November,  ISUk),  52$-$31* 
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Tooatlonal.    The  question  as  to  nhether  terminal  vocational  eduea;- 

tion  is  being  adequately  completed  by  other  institutions  seems  next 

in  importanca*    To  answer  this  a  look  at  some  of  the  history  of 

vocational  education  is  necessary* 

Mays  sums  up  the  background  to  modern  vocational  education 

with  this  statements 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  any  serious  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  oooi- 
sion  or  unskilled  laborer  for  his  work*  Furthemoref 
the  unprecedented  developments  in  the  i^ysical 
sciences^  in  BWdicine,  and  in  the  social  science 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  have  greatly  expanded 
the  vocational  area  for  which  careful  training  is 
required.^ 

mors  also  lists  land-grant  colleges,  polytechnic  institutes, 

military  schools,  and  normal  schools  as  being  leaders  in  developnent 

31 

of  ccUege-grade  vocational  education,       However,  in  his  discussion 
of  college-grade  vooatiozul  education  he  includes  only  engineering, 
law,  medicine,  theology,  and  education.^^   This  type  of  vocational 
education  requires  more  than  two  years  of  work  for  ooapletion  and 
is  often  called  "professional**  education.    This  is  not  the  main  area 
of  terminal  vocational  education  which  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Junior  college* 

fhe  oommittee  itiich  prepared  the  handbook.  Vocational  Educa- 
30 

Arthur  B*  Uaya,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Vocational 
Education,  pp.  l6f*  ~~  ------------------------ 

31 

Ibid.,  pp.  22-25. 


^^Ibid.,  pp,  225-21*5. 
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tion  in  the  Junior  College,  for  California  refers  to  seven  flxnctions 
of  a  junior  college  vocational  progrwit 

1,  Acqvdxe  the  skill  needed  to  perform  suceesa- 
fully  in  an  occupation.    Successful  aohieyeaent 
of  a  vocational  objective  should  be  reflected 
in  the  ability  of  the  student  to  secure  mploy 
ment,  perform  satisfactorily  tiie  tasks  given  to 
him  and  advance  in  the  occupation*    He  should 
possess  a  saleable  skill  upon  the  completion  of 
his  training,    since  many  stiidents  do  not  remain 
in  the  Junior  college  for  two  years,  provision 
should  be  made  for  giving  them  some  skill  train- 
ing as  early  as  feasible  in  their  program. 

2.  Enter  dnployment  and  adjust  satisfactorily  to  a 
job.    ^Too  many  youn^,  persons  are  not  familiar 
with  the  procedures  and  techniques  of  getting  a 
job  and  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  ea* 
plojiment.    ^ere  is  need  for  organised  service 
that  will  bridge  the  gap  between  the  texmination 
of  formal  schooling  and  entry  into  gainful  ea- 
plo^ent.    Placement  and  follow-up  service 
should  be  made  available  by  the  junior  colleg* 
or  in  cooperation  with  »<xae  recognized  stat«« 
federal,  or  local  emplo^ent  service. 

3«    Aoquire  technical  knowledge  and  genial  education 
related  to  a  specific  skiiH    tor  a  large  number" 
of  young  people,  the  junior  college  offers  the 
final  opportunity  for  f ull-tlM  education.  For 
titiese  students  a  program  of  education  providing 
^e  necessary  technical  occupation  should  be 
provided.    In  addition,  the  student  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  broader 
learnings  that  are  related  to  the  skill  or  skills 
he  is  endeavoring  to  aoquire.    Also,  he  should 
have  access  to  general  education  and  the  cultural 
aspects  of  all  knowledge. 

U«    Aoquire  social  understanding.    louth  need  to  de- 
velop  social  under atandingluid  competence.  They 
need  help  in  learning  how  to  get  along  well  with 
other  people— in  the  home,  in  the  community,  on 
the  job.    Among  workers,  lack  of  such  personal 
traits  as  tact,  cooperativeness,  and  friendlineM 
is  a  common  cause  of  discharge.    Educators  can 
readily  build  courses  of  study  whose  outcomes  are 
skill,  technical  knowledge,  and  vocatioiml  com- 
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petence.    They  must  also  learn  how  to  provide 
those  courses  and  other  experiences  which  will 
assist  young  people  to  acquire  social  under* 
standii^  and  competence* 

Fonaulate  a  philosoidiy  of  life*    Every  ooraal* 
Blnded  person  wants  to  succeed*    Success  is 
■easured  in  terms  of  some  philosofdiy  of  life 
consciously  formalated.    All  students  should  be 
encouraged  tp  think  of  success  not  in  terms  of 
units  and  grades  primarily,  nor  in  terms  of 
dollar-goals  only.    It  is  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  jiiilosoi^y  of  life  to  determine 
basic  values.    These  values  should  not  be 
limited  to  "bread  alone,**  but  should  include 
concepts  of  obligation  as  well  as  privilege. 
6«    Learn  to  keep  in  good  health.    A  primary  obli- 
gation  of  the  Junior  colle^  is  to  teach  students 
the  essejatials  of  healthful  living.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  eicperlences  that  will  enable 
the  student  to  keep  in  good  f^ysical  and  mental 
health,  at  work,  in  the  haae,  arxi  in  the  can- 
munity. 

?•    Carry  out  his  responsibility  as  a  citisen.  The 
junior  coiiege  has  a  duty  for  educating  the 
student  concerning  his  obligations  as  a  citiaen. 
An  awareness  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citiaen  in  a  democratic  state  can  be  inculcated 
and  provisions  made  for  experiences  tiiat  will 
be  useful  both  in  college  are!  later  life.33 

These  functions  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  of  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations  for  which  junior  colleges  may  prepare  stu- 
dents.   However,  for  aiaplification,  TOcational  educaUon  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  agricultural  education,  business  education, 
home  economics  education,  and  iniustrial  education.^ 


^^California,  Gooiaittee  on  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Jtoior  College,  Vocational  Education  in  the  junior  College,  pp, 

aid.,  p.  5. 


Agricultural  Education.    The  specific  purposes  of  vocational  edu-* 
cation  in  agriculture  are  lii^ted  by  the  Of  floe  of  Bducation  as 
follows  I 

•  •  •  to  develop  effective  ability  tot 
!•    Make  a  beginnioig  and  adrmnee  in  farming. 
2.    Produce  farm  oonmodlties  efficiently* 
3*   Market  farm  products  advantageously. 
h»    Conserve  soil  and  other  natural  resources. 
$•    Manage  a  farm  business.  . 
6.    Haintain  a  favorable  enviroment*-'^ 

The  federal  goverment  under  the  authority  of  a  number  of  acts  be- 
glming  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  has  contributed  both 
finanolally  and  in  an  advisory  capacity  toward  vocational  agrioul** 
ture  of  "less  than  college  grsds."  Although  a  large  amount  of 
this  work  is  done  in  the  secondary  school,  all  teachers  of  ag- 
riculture are  urged  to  speed  one-half  of  each  day  with  out-of- 
36 

school  groups. 

Th9  Offios  of  Sducation  also  recommends  that  a  ccmplets 
program  include  classes  for  out-of-school  young  farmers  and  classes 
for  adult  farmers  as  well  as  the  high  school  c curses. Obviously 
much  of  this  type  of  work  may  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  junior 
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U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Administration  of  Vocational 
EduoatlOT  (Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  1,  General  Series  No. 
1,  ksvlsed  19U8),  p.  38. 
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U.  S.  Ccomittee  to  Study  Post-War  Problems  in  Vocational 
Pducation,  Vocational  Bduoation  in  the  Years  Ahead  (vocational 
Division  BuUetin  So.  2}k,  General  series  So.  7),  p.  1$$, 

37 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  loo,  cit. 


college.    The  grading  of  vocational  agricultural  courses  into 
"college-grade"  and  "less  than  college  grade"  may  beccnie  difficult 
to  determine  as  farms  become  larger  and  more  mechanised. 

Hie  only  other  institutions  which  take  care  of  students  in 
this  field  are  certain  colleges  and  universities*    Local  z^presea- 
tatives  of  the  Departmont  of  Agriculture  may  institute  short 
courses  to  aid  the  adult  farmers^  especially  in  connection  with 
the  program  of  the  land'^ant  colleges  and  universities  and  th« 
agricultural  experiment  stations* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  program  is  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  by  the  present  agencies*    The  staff  of  the 
California  State  Departmoat  of  Education  indicate  that  they  feel 

the  junior  college  can  be  of  great  service  in  a  program  of  voc«- 

39 

tional  agricultural  education*       it  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  the  Junior  college  program  in  one  state  (Mississippi)  de- 
veloped for  the  most  part  from  the  county  agricultural  hig^  schools 
ho 

of  til  at  state. 

Business  Education.    This  area  of  terminal  vocational  educatim  has 
been  taught  in  the  past  by  several  types  of  institutions.  Th« 
rapid  growth  in  some  areas  of  private  business  colleges  indicate 
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See  California,  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  in  the 
•Tunior  College^  op.  cit.,  p.  $k* 

^Ibid.,  pp.  la-55. 
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See  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College,  p.  11*0. 
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the  public  doaand  for  business  education*    Since  the  passage  of 
tbe  aeorge  Barden  Act  in  19U6,  federal  funds  have  hem  arailable 
for  one  {diase  of  business  education,  distributive  education.^ 

Various  levels  of  training  for  business  jobs  are  found  in 
high  school  courses,  businsss  college  courses,  and  college  and 
university  courses*    The  levels  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Junior  college  are  those  levels  which  require  in  addition  to  basic 
business  skills,  curtain  technical  and  related  knovdedge  required 
in  businsMes  today*    Occupations  such  as  insurance  saleamen^  ad* 
rertising  agents,  secretaries,  and  many  of  the  managerial  occupsi* 
tiona  often  fall  within  this  range*^ 

Home  Economics  Education*    Provisions  for  "programs  of  instruction 
intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  persons  engaged  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  home"^  have  been  contain«i  in  both  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  aeorge-Barden  Acts*    Again  this  is  designed  to 
be  of  "less  than  college  grade,"  although  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  Office  of  Education  includes  work  with  out-of- 
sohool  youth  ax^  adults* 

Purposes  of  this  vocational  program  indxide  education  for 
all  aspects  of  hone  living  and  home-making*    Courses  in  the  areas 


la 

0.  S*  Office  of  Education,  op*  cit.,  pp*  x-xi. 
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^California,  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Junior  College,  op.  cit.,  pp*  57f* 

Office  of  Education,  op*  cit.«  p.  xi* 


of  child  care,  housing,  food  selection  and  preparation,  purchaeing, 
and  olethit^  seleetlon  and  care  are  of  concern  both  on  a  high  school 
lerel  and  a  post^lgh  school  level* 

Fev,  if  any,  agencies  other  than  public  are  concerned  vith 
this  type  of  vocational  education  honvyer  li^M>xi;ant  it  may  seem  to 
the  individuals  preparing  for  and  just  beginning  family  life.  C«r- 
tain  areas  of  preparation  for  professional  work  in  the  field  of 
hone  economics  are  carried  on  in  the  low  ftad  Vppir  divisions  of 
the  colleges  and  universities*    An  occasional  cooking  school  or 
other  lecture  on  hcMesiaking  may  be  attended  in  some  areasj  ho«ev«r, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  more  educational  w>rk  may  be  done 
in  this  i^se  of  vocational  education*    The  public  junior  college 
ean  aid  in  bo-Ui  terminal  home  eoononios  courses  and  preparatory 
work  for  continuation  in  a  professional  school. 
Industrial  Education*    Industrial  education  includes  curriculuM 
of  (1)  technical  terminal  education,  (2)  trade  and  industrial 
education,  and  (3)  industrial  arts  educatioi*^  Formal  prograaui 
of  these  types  are  found  in  "technical  institutes,  in  some  coiirses 
offered  by  trade  schools,  in  technical  high  schools,  in  terminal 
curricula  in  junior  colleges,  in  training  departments  in  industry, 
in  engineering  college  extension  service,  and  in  correspondenoe 


California,  Ccaaoittee  on  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Junior  College,  op.  cit»,  p.  75* 
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study  inatitutions,"^   Federal  *ld  has  been  available  for  educa- 
tion of  "less  than  college  grade"  in  the  trades  smd  industry  phase 
of  this  area  of  vocational  education  since  the  Smlth-Rughes  Act  of 
1917*    Again*  honcfver,  a  part  of  the  secondary  program  is  devoted 
to  serving  Quti^f-soho<^  youth  and  adults  1^0  need  the  instruction 
in  part-tioe  and  evening  classes* 

Heed  for  technicians  rather  than  four«year  trained  engi<- 
neers  has  implenented  the  need  for  enlargement  of  this  ppograa  of 
education*    The  consulting  comtnittee  on  vocational-technical  train- 
ing reported  "an  averaije  need  for  5*2  technicians  for  each  engineeri 
with  a  range  of  ratios  tnm  2  to  1  to  20  to  1»"^  This  conmittee 
also  concluded  that 

Although  some  excellent  vocational-teohnioal 
training  is  rx>w  beir^  provided  in  technieal  high 
schools,  a  trend  aPDears  to  be  toward  the  post 
high  school  years.*' 

In  oADj  areas  of  this  country  the  ot^y  institution  available 
for  industrial  education  is  the  vocational  high  school  wll^  its 
evening  or  part-time  program.    This  often  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  people  who  want  more  than  trade  training.    That  the  public  Junioo: 
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U.  S.  Consul tir^  Conmiittee  on  Vocational-Technical  Train- 
ii^#  yocational-Technical  'frainlng  for  Industrial  Occupations 
(Vocational  Division  Bulletin  Ho.^^H,  VoGafaonai^eRhnl  fti^T,  fr^tln- 
ing  Series  No.  1),  p.  viii. 

^Ibid.,  p.  jtx. 

^^Ibid, 


college  o&n  add  prestige  as  well  as  oontent  to  a  course  of  this 
type  Is  the  contention  of  many  educators  of  the  junior  colleg* 
fleld.^ 


Preparatory  Education 


Lflwer  DlTlslon 


Following  the  leadership  of  TNilllaa  Rainey  Harper  and  the 

University  of  Chicago  ma^y  colleges  and  unlTersltles  have  divided 

their  four  year  courses  into  groups  of  two  years,    the  first  two 

years  of  this  plan  have  designed  courses  and  programs  of  studies 

wliloh  round  out  or  complete  general  education.    This  is  explained 

in  the  catalog  of  the  University  of  Floridat 

In  a  reorganisation  at  the  University  of  Florida 
in  193Sf  all  freshmen  and  soj^iomores  were  plaood  in 
one  college.    The  Univorsity  College  administers 
all  the  work  of  the  Lower  Division,  which  includes 
tiie  preprofesslonal  work  for  the  Upper  Division 
schools  and  colleges  and  a  core  program  of  basic 
education  for  all  students.    In  19Ui>.the  American 
GoiU3Cll  on  Education  defined  this  program i  "General 
•ducation  refers  to  those  phases  of  nonspeciallzed 
and  nonvocatlonal  education  that  should  be  the  com- 
mon denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  educated  persons  . 
•  .  the  type  of  education  which  the  majority  of  our 
pe<^e  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  good  citizens, 
parents,  and  workers."    During  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  at  Ihe  University,  a  student's 
time  is  about  evenly  divided  between  these  objec- 
tives of  general  education  and  those  of  pre-profes- 
sional  or  professional  preparation. 


U8 


Ibid.,  p.  18?. 
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While  fully  aooapting  its  responsibility  toward 
the  professional  training  of  her  students  who  re- 
nain  four  ysars  or  longer  and  earn  degrees^  the 
University  of  Florida  as  a  state  institution  also 
aocepts  its  civic  responsibility  to  help  those  who 
spend  only  one  or  two  years  at  the  University, 
^ese  students— iaore  than  two-thirds  of  all  ei»» 
rolled— are  not  "failures"  because  they  do  not  con- 
tinue and  earn  degrees^  am  they  probably  deserve 
more  £ram  the  state  university  than  an  odd  assort- 
Mnt  of  only  "introductory  courses."  Consequently 
at  the  University  of  Florida  a  group  of  comprehen- 
sive courses  have  been  worked  out  to.  nive  some  unitjy 
and  meaning  to  a  beginner's  program.^ 

In  some  ways  this  program  of  studies  is  identical  with  the 
program  of  terminal  general  education.    A  major  exception,  howererf 
should  be  considered.    Lower  division  work  in  a  junior  college  would 
parallel  the  universities'  first  two  years  in  suoh  a  manner  that 
courses  taken  in  the  jxinior  college  have  direct  transfer  value  to 
the  university.    Such  parallel  aims  are  not  the  main  purposes  of 
the  terminal  general  program  althotigh  the  teziainal  general  program 
■ay  consist  of  courses  having  tiiis  transfer  value. 
Pre-profesaional  G our sea 

Colleges  and  universities  in  many  oases  plan  ourrie\iluM 
during  the  first  two  years  which  directly  prepare  for  continued 
education  in  one  of  the  professions.    Such  curriculums  are  not  de- 
signed as  ends  within  themselves  althou^  in  many  instances  st\»» 
dents  do  not  continue  for  the  full  four  year  course.^ 

University  of  Florida,  "Catalog  19ii9-50,"  The  University 
Record  of  the  Univgreity  of  Florida,  XLIV  (May  1,  191^),  p.  bS>. 

See  Jchn  H.  McNeeley,  College  Student  Mortality  (Bul- 
letin 1937,  No.  11).   ^  
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Itoat  this  fanctlon  of  post-4ilgh  school  education  Is  not 

satisfactorily  fulfilled  by  oollsgw  and  universities  is  obviously 

substantiated  by  the  statlstios  shoving  peroentages  of  students  in 

the  upper  quarter  of  high  school  classes  ifto  do  not  continue  their 

education.    The  Florida  Cltiaena  Conaaittee  found  that  U6.1  per 

cent  of  the  high  ranking  students  in  the  high  schools  in  Florid* 

51 

did  not  continue  their  studies.      Griffith  found  that  only  36  per 

cent  of  the  seventeen-year-olds  in  Illinois  who  were  in  the  upper 

to 

(juartile  of  ability  would  attend  college.      These  percentages  are 
indicative  that  present  facilities  do  not  allour  many  who  are  poten- 
tially college  students  to  continue.    For  the  sane  reasons  given 
previously,  a  local  junior  college  nay  do  a  great  deal  to  aUeviate 
this  condition. 

In  California  public  junior  colleges  have  been  encouraged 

to  reUeve  the  universities  of  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 

for  these  first  two  years  of  college.    The  ccnnnittee  corxiuctii« 

the  study  on  higher  education  in  that  state  stresses  thisi 

For  many  years  it  has  been  urged  throughout 
the  Nation  that  the  large  universities  should 
turn  their  lower  division  work  over  to  the  junior 
colleges  where  it  can  be  done  as  well,  and  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  upper  division  and  grad- 
uate work.    Generally  speaking,  the  universities 
have  not  been  willing  to  follow  this  path.  Be- 

4^  Florida  Citisens  CoBnittee,  Education  and  the  Future  of 
F-iorioa,  p.  o3,  n-i 
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Coleman  R.  Griffltli,  op.  clt.,  pp,  95-99, 
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cause  of  the  large  iBuobers  of  students  seeklm 
•cfaalsadon,  the  University  of  California  has  an- 
nounced that  a  policy  will  be  folloired  of 
diadnishing  enrolliaent  in  the  lower  division 
80  that  more  students  may  be  acoooBodated  in 
the  upper  division  and  in  the  graduate  and 


Adult  education  has  taken  an  increasingly  important  plao« 

in  all  educational  prograas.    Jones  explains  ^s  in  the  foreword 

to  a  U*  S«  Office  of  Education  pamphlett 

The  accelerating  rate  of  change  in  our 
civilisation  requires  increased  and  continuous 
learning  by  all.    Less  now  than  ever  is  it  true 
that  the  years  of  full-time  schooling  suffice 
for  all  of  life.    The  completion  of  a  high 
school  or  college  education,  no  matter  how  good, 
no  longer  can  be  considered  the  terminal  point 
in  education.    In  fact,  since  people  are  capable 
of  learnintj  as  long  as  they  live,  tenainal  points 
in  education  might  well  vanish  from  our  thinking. 
As  individuals  we  must  extend  our  systenatic 
learning  throughout  our  adult  yearsj  as  a  nation 
we  must  see  that  suitable  opportunity  is  avail- 
able  for  all.    The  American  people  may  well  con- 
sider the  upward  extension  of  the  princinle  of 
fjpee  public  education  without  age  limit.  55 

Activities  in  this  phase  of  education  include  such  types 

as  literacy  education,  Americanization,  elementary  education  for 

adults,  high  school  subjects  for  adults,  college-level  subjects 


California,  Comnittee  on  Conduct  of  the  Study,  op.  cit. 


[omer  Kempfer,  Adult  Education  Activities  of  the  Public 


Sohoola  (u.  S.  Office  of  ^iducatlon  t>aaq3hlei  ko.  10'/) »  p.  It. 


professional  schools 


Adult  Eduoation 
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for  adultSf  civic  smd  public  affairs  education^  consmer  education, 
intercultural  under standing,  trade  and  Industrie  education,  agri- 
cultural education,  business  edtication,  labor<*mana€«Mnt  relations, 
arts  and  crafts,  recreation,  health,  music,  safety,  homonaking,  fa-ni- 
ly  life  and  parent  education,  and  others*    fhLa  dsnonstrates  the 
Tariety  of  possibilities  which  aay  be  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
adult  education. 

tony  of  these  activities  are  at  the  present  tiiaa  being 
oarried  on  by  Tarious  public  and  private  agencies*    In  a  recent 
survey  Ketapfer  found  that  the  public  school  ageixsies  were  carrying 
on  various  types  of  adult  education*   Re  eondudedi 

!•    Activities  in  the  vocational  fields  are  much 
oorc  widespread  than  in  the  non-vocational 
fi&Lds*    Fields  ftiich  receive  the  stimula- 
tion  of  Federal  aid  are  found  in  approodjoately 
four  times  as  many  districts  as  are  health 
education  and  civic  and  public  affairs  edu- 
cation*   With  the  exception  of  recreation, 
■ore  schools  reported  ajjricultaral  education 
for  acults  than  any  other  field* 

2*    The  most  conmonly  reported  non-vocational 
fields  were  re«reation,  high  school  subjects, 
arts  and  crafts,  Americanization,  physical 
education  and  fitness,  and  music  education* 

3*    All  fields  except  agricultural  education 
were  reported  more  frequently  in  larger 
cities  tlian  in  smaller  districts. 

km   workers*  education  for  adults  was  reported 
least  often.    Preparation  for  marriage,  la- 
tercult\iral  understanding,  and  labor-manage- 
ment relations  were  other  fields  of  low 
frequency  each  being  reported  by  fewer  than 
5  out  of  every  100  programs* 

5»    Only  1  out  of  8  schools  returning  the  check- 
list reported  literacy  education  and  1  out  of 
8  reported  elementary  education  for  adults* 
In  IShl  an  estimated  9,ii20,000  people  age  It; 
ajcd  above  had  no  more  than  k  years  of  school- 
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iag  and  were  classed  as  fonctlonally  Illiterate. 
Obviously  most  public  schools  are  doing  very 
little  or  nothing  to  inqjrove  this  situation. 

6*    Apin'oocioiately  half  of  all  districts  reporting 
an  evening  or  an  adult  school  offer  high  school 
subjects  for  adxilta* 

7«   Approximately  18  per  cent  of  all  districts  re- 
porting an  erening  or  an  adult  school  offer 
coULege-lerel  subjects  for  adults.    Often  thes« 
courses  ace  offered  by  public  erening  Junior 
colleges." 

Various  other  agencies  raay  serve  in  this  program.  Such 
institutions  as  the  muaeumSf  the  libraries,  such  social  agencies 
as  the  churches   and  the  Red  Cross,  and  such  public  agenoiee  ai 
the  health  service  may  carry  on  different  types  of  prograas  for 
adult  education. 

Reeves,  pansier,  and  Roule  list  six  principles  to  guide  a 
program  of  adalt  education. 

1.  Adult  education  is  an  int^ral  part  of  publio 
eduoationj  as  such  it  should  be  a  part  of 
each  adult's  experience,  and  as  such  it  is 
the  Hieans  whenby  education  for  youth  is 
made  incnreasii^ly  effeetive. 

2,  As  an  integral  part  of  public  education,  adult 
•dueation  »ist  share  In  the  principle  of  equal* 
isation  of  opportunity  in  both  a  quantitative 
and  a  qualitative  fashioiu 

3»    The  administrative  machinery  established  fop 
adult  education  must  be  on  parity  with  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  at  other  educational 
levels. 

U.    Since  the  character  of  adult  education  paral- 
lels the  life  of  the  adult,  many  different 
types  of  agencies  are  necessary,  the  activi- 
ties of  whioh  must  be  coordinated  to  achiev* 
a  complete  and  balanced  program. 


5«   the  character  of  adult  education  is  such  titat 
democratic  n»thods  in  the  detendaation  of 
policies  and  practices  are  wire  essential  at 
this  level  than  at  other  lerels  of  education* 

6«   The  decentralised  control  and  character  of 
adult  education  must  be  aaintained  through  a 

reasonable  measure  of  autoncajr  among  local 
districts,56 

The  fact  that  the  public  Junior  ooUige  may  do  much  to  aid 
this  prograa  is  obvious.   That  tiie  public  Jani(n>  college  may  aet 
as  the  coordinating  ageiKjy  mentioiMsd  by  Reeves,  Fansler,  and  Houle 
is  a  logical  step  in  the  field  of  coBBBUoLty  aervioe  for  junior 
colleges. 

Stimwiry  of  Functions 

It  beooMs  apparent,  then,  that  other  institutions  hove  ia 
the  past  partially  fulfilled  the  suggested  functions  of  the  publio 
Junior  college.   It  also  becomes  i^parsnt  that  the  present  day 
public  junior  college  is  in  many  vaya  the  resultant  of  these  o^ar 
institutions.    If  the  three  basic  functions  of  the  junior  college 
are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  program  of  the  publio  junior  college, 
much  of  the  work  of  these  other  institutions  will  be  supplanented 
by  the  junior  college  and  in  many  instances  viU  be  taken  over  by 
the  junior  college.    Ihe  demands  of  a  complex  society  in  vhioh 
ehaoges  in  daily  life  are  continuously  caused  by  advancing  tech- 
nology reqiiire  more  coordinated  and  better  organised  fteilities 

^»  Wu»l«r»  and  C.  0.  Houle,  Adult  Educa- 
tion, pp.  lia.«>lJt2.  " 
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than  the  hit  or  miss  type  of  institutions  vhioh  may  or  oay  not  be 
available  to  the  youth  and  adults  of  a  coiiinunity.    Higher  levels 
of  vocational  competenoe  will  be  demanded  as  scientific  advanooaent 
influences  an  even  greater  part  of  the  dally  life  of  the  individiuQ.* 
These  factors  eraphasize  the  need  for  a  well  organised  Junior  col- 
trm  and  open  to  all  who  can  profit  by  attending* 

The  terminal  function  of  the  Junior  college  has  been  ao-> 
complished  by  oolleges,  by  vooational«>teohnioal  schools^  by  buai'* 
ness  colleges,  by  agricultural  schools,  and  by  privately  operated 
institutes  and  training  schools.    Naturally  much  of  this  work  iriU 
continue  to  be  acccnnplished  by  these  types  of  schoolsj  however,  as 
more  diildren  became  desirous  of  adequate  terminal  training  and 
education,  the  number  attending  Junior  colleges  for  this  purpose 
win  increase.    The  large  enrollment  in  California  public  Junior 
colleges  is  mute  testimony  to  this  fact. 

The  preparatory  fVxnotion  of  the  Junior  college  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  colleges  and  universities  to  acme  eoctent.    It  has 
been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  who  could  profit  by  this 
type  of  education  are  unable  to  attend  the  university  because  of 
financial  and  other  reasons.    Here  again  the  Junior  colleg*  aay  al- 
leviate this  situation  by  offering  opportiinities  at  a  low  cost  both 
to  the  student  and  to  the  state.    It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
much  of  the  lower  division  work  of  the  uxiiversities  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Junior  colleges. 

The  function  of  adult  education  has  not  been  characterised 
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hj  coordinated  planning,    short  courses  and  extension  classes  have 
in  aany  instances  been  sponsored  by  extension  divisions  of  the 
universities  and  by  the  public  schools.    Other  social  agents  such 
M  county  agricultural  agents,  Red  Cross  officials,  and  the  like 
have  helped  in  this  phase  of  education,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
high  population  concentration.    ftiB  Job  of  retraining  has  been 
carried  on  particularly  for  veterans  in  the  post-'mr  period  by 
federal  agencies  although  other  adults  have  be^  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  to  seme  extent* 

Since  most  of  this  adult  education  has  been  uncoordinated^ 
the  function  of  the  public  Junior  college  in  this  i^wse  of  educa- 
tion may  well  be  one  of  coordination  and  administration.    Uany  of 
the  same  social  agencies  could  continue  their  work  in  the  area  with 
the  pwblic  junior  college  sponsoring  this  i^iase  of  education  as  a 
part  of  its  total  program. 

Guides  for  Public  Junior  College  Education 

In  Chapter  II,  dx  assumptions  were  listed  and  discussed  as 
basic  to  public  Junior  college  developmentj  in  the  present  chapter 
the  development  of  public  Junior  colleges  has  been  noted.    The  fol- 
lowing guides  for  establishing  public  Junior  colleges  are  derived 
trm  tJie  assumptions  basic  to  public  education  presented  in  Chapter 
II  and  developing  functions  of  public  Junior  colleges  presented  in 
this  chapter. 
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Administration*    A  public  junior  college  should  be  *  local  insti- 
tution, direct)gr  oontrolled  by  a  board  locally  selected,  offering 
two  years  of  post^igh  school  educational  opportunities  to  the 
youth  of  the  conmunity,  and  also  offerii^  wide  and  varied  oppoir* 
tttidties  to  other  members  of  the  coomunity  for  continued  education 
beyond  any  school  level  they  previously  may  have  attained|  provided, 
that  no  courses  offered  for  credit  in  the  Junior  college  should  b« 
above  the  level  of  Uie  second  year  of  college.  Adioinistratively 
the  public  junior  college  may  be  organized  as  a  four  year  institu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  or  it  may 
be  organized  as  a  separate  two  year  onLt.    If  orgatiised  with  the 
elKventh  and  twelfth  grades,  its  program  should  extend  over  the 
entire  four  years  as  a  ccmplete,  integrated  prograau    If  organised 
separately,  considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  integration 
with  the  high  school  program*    In  either  case  attention  should  be 
given  toward  coordination  with  the  univex^ty  program  in  areas 
which  parallel  the  first  two  years  of  the  university. 
Function.    A  public  jiinior  college  should  provide  opportunitiss  for 
the  youth  as  well  as  the  adults  of  a  coimnunity  to  develop  into  bet- 
ter functioning  citisens.    citisenship  should  be  interpreted  in  its 
broadest  sense  i    the  ability  to  contribute  to  and  to  receive  fl^M 
the  coamunity  a  camixlete  intellectual,  social,  econooiic,  and  polit- 
ical Ufe. 

Location.    Public  junior  colleges  should  be  located  in  such  a  way 


that  they  may  drair  upon  a  population  bass  large  enough  to  support 
thoBj  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  assure  all  ^uth  and  adults 
of  opportunities  to  attend*    For  many  youth  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  this  may  mean  subsidisation  and  for  adults  in  the  same  areas 
this  nay  man  ext«ision  classes  liien  so  other  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

Place  in  the  System  of  Public  Education.    The  public  junior  coU^ 
^ould  be  a  part  of  the  public  education  system.    In  order  to  serrs 
the  ecnamnity  surrounding  it  in  the  best  possible  manner,  it  should 
be  locally  oriented  and  locally  controlled.    The  program  of  the 
junior  college  should  supplement  but  not  duplicate  the  public 
school  facilities  in  the  innediate  area.    "Rie  type  of  state  support 
extended  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  siiould  be  also  ex* 
tended  to  the  Junior  colleges. 

Summary 

The  development  of  public  junior  colleges  in  the  United 
States  has  been  an  outstanding  factor  in  the  growth  of  junior  col- 
leges.   In  recent  years  aj^wadmately  50  p&r  cent  of  the  junior 
colleges  have  been  public,  enrolling  over  75  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents.   In  many  ways  the  growth  of  the  public  high  school  and  the 
growth  of  the  public  junior  collie  are  very  similar,  both  develop- 
ing as  an  extension  of  the  lower  schools  and  both  deriving  their 
support  from  public  sources.    Objections  to  the  extension  of  public 
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junior  colleges  are  siallar  to  the  former  objections  to  tiie  eoc- 
tension  of  public  high  schools* 

The  controversy  over  i*iether  the  junior  collie  is  part 
of  tee  secondary  school  system  or  a  unit  of  higher  education  is  to 
a  large  extent  based  on  irtiether  the  junior  college  is  public  or 
private.    The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  public  jxu*- 
ior  colleges  have  in  general  been  considered  to  be  the  logical 
completion  of  the  public  seoondaiy  systam* 

The  functions  of  public  junior  colleges  have  largely  been 
(Oassified  as  tensinal,  preparatory,  azKi  continuation  or  adult 
education*    Although  these  functions  have  partially  been  taken 
care  of  by  high  schools,  colleges,  universities,  vocational-tech- 
nical schools,  and  other  social  agencies,  there  is  need  for  local 
public  junior  colleges  to  equalize  q^portunity  as  well  as  to  in- 
corsase  and  coordinate  prssent  programs  in  the  three  areas. 

Bsssd  upon  the  assumptions  derived  in  Chapter  II  and  upon 
the  dsvelopoent  of  public  junior  colleges  traced  in  Chapter  ill, 
certain  guides  for  this  tgnpe  of  education  are  derived.    These  guides 
should  be  considered  as  basic  to  the  further  devedopBient  of  public 
junior  colleges. 

1.    A  public  junior  college  should  be  a  local  institution, 
directly  controlled  by  a  board  locally  selected,  offer- 
ing two  years  of  post-high  school  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  the  youth  of  the  comunity,  ani  also  offsar- 
tag  wide  and  varied  opportunities  for  continued  educa- 
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tion  to  other  tt«Bb«rs  of  the  eooRuidty  beyond  any 
school  level  they  previously  may  hare  attaln©d|  pro- 
vided, that  no  courses  offered  for  credit  in  the 
Junior  cdl^e  i^ould  be  above  the  level  of  the  second 
year  of  college*   ^Qiis  institution  may  be  ox^anised  as 
a  two  year  separate  unit  or  as  a  four  year  unit  inte- 
grated with  the  eleventh  and  tmlft^  grades. 

2*    A  public  Junior  college  should  provide  opportunities 
for  Ihe  youth  as  well  as  the  adults  of  a  coamunity  to 
develop  into  better  functioning  citisens* 

3«    Public  Junior  colleges  should  be  located  in  su(A  a 
Banner  as  to  enable  all  persons  who  may  benefit  froai 
the  program  of  studies  to  be  able  to  attend* 

U«    The  public  Junior  college  should  extend  the  public 
'  aduoation  system  so  as  to  supplement  and  carry  forward 
the  educational  levels  previously  reached  by  its  stu- 
dantsi  it  should  be  controlled  and  supported  La  the 
Mas  aazmer  as  the  remainder  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem* 


CHAPTER  I? 


CRITERIA  FOR  TlJE  ESTABLISHMENT  Of 
PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


The  laqportance  of  criteria  for  establishing  Juiilor  colleges 

in  certain  localities  has  been  referred  to  by  many  autiiors*  These 

criteria  have  been  applied  both  to  specified  localities  wai  to  the 

nation  in  general,    EellSf  in  the  Sncyclopedia  of  Educational  Re 

search »  has  this  to  say  concerning  criteriat 

Nimerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  state  defen- 
sible ainiJBum  conditions  under  ^rtiich  public  junior 
colleges  should  be  established.    Factors  most  fre- 
quently advocated  have  been  total  population,  high- 
school  population,  number  of  high  school  graduates, 
assessed  valuation,  and  vote  of  electors  in  the 
proposed  district.    With  the  exception  of  the  last 
named  factor  any  reasonable  numerical  figures  that 
hsrre  been  suggested  or  used  have  been  shoum  to  be 
faulty  or  of  doubtful  validity  in  special  cases. 
California,  after  exp^imenting  with  various  such 
legally  established  numerical  limitations,  aban- 
doned them  all  a  few  years  ago  and  made  a  compre- 
hensive survey  by  competent  educators  the  only 
prerequisite  for  a  local  vote  on  the  question  of 
establishment  of  a  j\inior  college.   A  minimum  figure 
of  $10,000,000  assessed  valuation  in  a  proposed 
Junior  college  ai strict  has  been  used  most  frequent- 
ly, but  with  variations  from  tl,500,000  to 
$30,000,000.    No  such  figure,  however,  is  signifi- 
cant without  consideration  of  ratio  of  assMMd 
valuation  to  true  valuation  and  without  knowledge 
of  the  proportion  of  the  total  support  which  is  to 
come  tr<m  other  sources  than  district  taxation.^ 


\alter  Crosby  Eells,  "Junior  Colleges,"  Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research.  Revised  Edition,  p,  633.  " 
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S«rcral  studies  have  been  made  of  the  need  for  Juiiior  col- 
leges In  particular  states  and  plans  developed  to  prevent  undesir- 
able overlapping  In  order  to  aeet  the  requlraaents  of  the  entire 
state  satisfactorily.    Such  studies  are  available  for  MassachusettSi 
nw  lork«  lOssisslppl,  nilnois,  tflssourl,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Oklahoma, 
Wyoolng,  Utah,  and  Kentucky. 

Zt  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  review  the  criteria  re- 
sulting firom  various  studies  as  veil  as  the  oriterla  found  in  state 
laws  to  determine  what  criteria  will  be  in  agreement  with  the  guides 
developed  in  Chapter  III.    Those  criteria  lAiich  are  in  agresMnt 
with  the  guides  will  be  cstabllEdlied  for  general  application  to  the 
state  of  Florida. 

Criteria  in  Laws 

Biere  are  thirty*^even  states  which  have  seme  type  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  junior  colleges.    Twenty-six  of  these  have  general 
l^islatlon  permitting  the  establishment  of  public  junior  colleges. 
Saylor  defines  general  legislation  ast 

That  legislation  which  defines  conditions  under 
which  public  junior  colle^ies  may  be  established  by 
any  subdivision  of  goverment  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.    Such  legislation  may  vary 
from  a  simple  enabling  act  to  a  complex  or  detailed 
set  of  laws.^ 


Oalen  Saylor,  Junior  College  Studies  (University  of  Hebraska 
Publication,  Contributions  to  Education  Huabelr  XXVI),  p.  9. 
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The  provisions  of  those  general  laws  may  be  considered  as 
minianua  criteria  for  establishing  Junior  colleges  in  the  particular 
states*    Table  X  shows  the  nuobers  of  public  junior  collies 
tablished  in  the  twentysix  states  with  such  general  legislation. 

tABLE  Z 

NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN  CERTAIN  STATES,  1950» 


State  MWibit 


Arizona 

2 

California 

69 

Colorado 

6 

Florida 

U 

Idaho 

2 

Illinois 

m 

lova 

1^ 

Kansas 

11* 

Kentucky 

2 

Louisiana 

J 

Uaryland 

k 

Massachusetts 

Z 

ISLohigan 

10 

MinoMota 

10 

Mississippi 

Ui 

Missouri 

IX 

Montana 

3 

Nebraska 

s 

New  Jerw&Y 

u 

Maw  Yoric 

North  Dakota 

h 

Oklahona 

18 

Soul^  Carolina 

0 

Texas 

36 

Washington 

9 

Wyoning 

k 

♦Source I    Junior  College  Directory,  19$0« 


Ihtt  usual  criteria  appliad  in  the  lava  of  theae  atatea 
ara  «tniaium  requireaents  in  respect  to  typea  of  districts  permitted 
to  eatabliah  a  junior  college,  total  population,  total  school  popu- 
lation, high  school  populatiott,  and  assessed  valuation* 

Districts 

All  states  having  general  legislation  referring  to  public 
^nior  colleges  require  some  type  of  district  organisation  for  the 
junior  college.    In  sane  states  any  school  district  «ay  organise  a 
junior  college  while  in  other a  only  a  certain  type  of  district,  such 
aa  a  high  school  district  or  a  union  district,  may  organise  a  Junior 
college.    Still  other  states  permit  combinations  of  districts  to 
Mtabli^  a  junior  college  and  in  most  instanoea  pennit  the  formation 
of  a  new  junior  college  district. 
Total  Population 

The  highest  minlKum  population  reqEairement  is  found  in  the 
laws  of  Florida.    A  minimum  population  of  50,000  is  required  before 
a  juuior  college  aay  be  eatablished.    Illinois  requires  a  miniauB 
population  of  10,000  in  the  smaller  districts.    Iowa,  Ncarth  Dakota, 
and  South  Carolina  require  5,000  people  in  a  proposed  junior  collaga 
district.    Table  XI  shows  these  requirements. 


TABLE  U 

mHUIDM  TOTAL  FOPUUTION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
JUNIOR  COLLSQE  ESTABLISHHIENT 
114  CERTAIN  STATES* 


State 

ItLidiBum  Population  Requircn^t 

50,000 

10,000 

lorn 

5,000 

lli,000 

Misalssippl 

10,000 

North  Dakota 

5,000 

South  Carolina 

5,000 

source t    Adapted  from  Qalen  Saylor,  op«  cit».  Table  3, 
pp.  22-2i4. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  different  procedures 
for  establishing  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  are  neossaary  depend* 
ing  upon  wheUier  the  district  is  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  population 
classification,  the  25,000  to  200,000  population  classification,  or 
over  the  500,000  population  classifioation.    This  is  also  true  in 
Michigan  where  two  classifications  are  set  up  in  the  lav,  Uli,000  to 
25,000  and  25,000  or  more. 
Total  School  Population 

Onlj  two  states  have  written  ndnimum  total  sdiool  population 


reqairemfflits  into  their  l«r»«    Colorado  requires  a  school  popula- 
tion of  3,500  within  the  proposed  district  and  Texas  retpiires 
7,000  children  enrolled  in  a  tunion,  oounty,  or  joint  county  dis- 
trict. 

High  school  Population 

Four  states  have  minijm«  requircnents  for  hi^  school  en- 
rollnent  written  into  their  lams*   Ariaona  requires  one  hundred  or 
more  pupils  in  high  school  if  a  single  high  school  or  union  high 
school  district  proposes  to  establish  a  junior  college  or  two  huii- 
drad  or  acre  pupils  in  the  high  schools  if  two  or  m(a*e  districts 
propose  to  establish  a  Junior  college*    This  latter  requirement  of 
two  htindred  also  applies  to  oounty  junior  colleges*    Idaho  requires 
eii^ht  hundred  pupils  in  a  proposal  junior  college  district  idiile 
Nebrasica  only  requires  two  hundred  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
high  school*    Texas  requires  four  hundred  in  the  four  years  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  district  before  a  junior  college  aigr  be  es- 
tablished* 
Assessed  Valuation 

Eight  states  require  a  ainiimun  asaesMMi  raluation  for  dis- 
tricts proposing  to  establish  junior  colleges.    These  range  from 
11,000,000  in  South  Carolina  up  to  $20,000,000  in  Colorado.  Table 
ZIZ  shows  these  requirements. 


TABLE  m 

lUHDiOM  REQUIREMEUTS  FOR  DISTRICT  ASSESSED  VALUATIONS 
BEFORE  A  JUNIOR  COLLKIE  ICAT  BF  ESTABLISHED 
IN  CERTAIN  STATES* 


State 

MUdl 

m  ASMSsed  Valuation 

Arixona 

$5,000,000 

California 

5,000,000 

Colorado 

20,000,000 

Idaho 

10,000,000 

Hontaxia 

3,000,000 

Hebraska 

5,000,000 

South  Carolina 

1,000,000 

Texas 

(  9,500,000 

( 

(12,000,000 

*Sourcet 

Adapted  frost  Qalen  Saylor, 

op.  cit.,  pp.  22-2lt. 

Ihe  requireoent  in  California  refers  only  to  high  school 
districts  establiAing  a  Junior  college*    In  Texas  these  require- 
ments are  applied  to  different  types  of  districtsi    $9,500,000  for 
proposed  union,  county,  or  Joint  county  Junior  college  districts 
and  ^0.2,000,000  for  independent  or  city  districts. 
No  Numerical  Criteria  in  Lags 

Those  states  which  have  no  nuoerioal  criteria  in  their  lairs 
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are  California  (in  forming  a  junior  college  district),  Kansas, 
Ken^ky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  lELnnesota,  Missis- 
sippi (Joint  districts  of  agricultural  high  schools  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  a  state  collsge),  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Mevr  York, 
OkLahcma,  Waahii^ton,  and  Wyoming.    Excluding  California  and 
Mississippi  which  have  criteria  in  certain  instances,  there  are 
twelve  states  litoioh  do  not  have  an/  specific  criteria  in  the  laws 
referring  to  total  population,  total  school  population,  hi^  school 
population,  or  assessed  valuation* 
i^proval  of  State  Agencies  in  Charge  of  Education 

A  majority  of  those  states  having  general  legislation  re- 
ferring to  Junior  colleges  require  that  the  approval  of  the  stats 
department  of  education,  the  state  superintendent  of  education,  or 
the  state  board  of  education  be  obtained  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  public  Junior  college*    l^ose  states  requiring  such  approval 
are  Califcarnia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Uarylazxi,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wyoming*  Eightsen 
have  this  requirement* 
Summary 

No  pattern  may  be  obtained  from  these  requirflaents*  The 
states  which  have  criteria  written  in  the  laws  show  wide  and  varied 
limitations  In  their  requirements.    Population  requirements  vary 
Arcm  5*0CX)  in  three  states,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Carolina, 
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to  50,000  In  Florida.    Total  school  population  requirements  are 
found  onL/  in  two  statea,  Colorado  and  Texas  (this  requirement  it 
applied  only  to  union,  county,  or  joint  county  districts  in  that 
state).    High  school  population  requirements  vary  from  one  hundred 
in  Arizona  (in  sii^le  districts)  to  eight  hundred  in  Idaho*  Finally, 
assessed  valuation  requirements  vary  fSrom  $1,000,000  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  .p20,000,000  in  Colorado. 

Both  those  states  having  a  large  number  of  public  junior 
ttoUeges  (i.e.  California  and  Texaui)  and  those  states  having  only 
a  few  public  junior  colleges  or  none  at  all  (i.e.    Idaho  and  South 
Carolina)  have  minimiBa  criteria  of  some  kind  in  the  laws.    It  is 
equally  true  that  those  states  which  have  only  criteria  in  the 
lam  speoiXying  the  type  of  district  that  may  establish  a  junior 
college  have  developed  many  public  Junior  colleges.    Many  states 
have  left  the  specific  criteria  to  the  judgment  of  their  state  de- 
partments of  education.    Criteria  may  be  more  easily  changed  and 
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adapted  by  the  regulations  of  such  departments. 

For  example,  California  law  states  that  proposed  junior 
college  districts  should  have  the  approval  of  Uie  State  Department 
of  Education.    In  turn  the  State  Department  of  Education  reoaomends 
a  miniaum  high  school  enrollmoit^of  1,600  to  2,000  and  an  assessed 

^Compare  Harvey  Walker,  The  Legislative  Process,  pp.  U07- 
103,   

^Charles  Wesley  Siams,  The  Present  Legal  Status  of  the 
Public  junior  College,  p.  25. 


valuation  of  $35,000,000  for  proposed  districts.^    In  Mlnneaot* 
th«  State  Department  of  Education  recanmends  an  assaased  valuation 
Of  13,000,000  in  a  proposed  Junior  collage  district.^   It  is  po»- 
aible  tor  these  reqairements  to  be  dianged  when  conditions  changei 
also  they  may  be  used  advisedly  considering  the  factors  in  each 
local  situation. 

Since  there  «•€■■  to  be  no  general  acceptance  of  any  one 
sat  of  criteria  in  these  lavs,  the  best  procedure  seems  to  be  that 
folloired  by  California,  the  requirement  of  a  detailed  survey  and 
approval  by  the  state  educational  agency  prior  to  establishment. 
Stns,  in  one  of  his  conclusions  on  toe  legal  status  of  the  public 
junior  college,  sayst 

The  state  department  of  education,  the  state 
board  of  education,  or  a  special  coBmission  created 
for  the  purpose,  itiiould  be  empowered  by  statute  to 
establish  administrative  and  academic  standards  for 
junior  colleges,  provide  for  adequate  inspection, 
and  recotninend  for  accreditation  such  colleges  as 
■eet  the  standards  detemined.    In  addition  there- 
to, the  designated  agency  should  be  anpowered  to  estab- 
lish such  criteria  not  covered  by  statute  as  would 
further  aid  in  determining  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing public  Junior  colleges  and  in  insuring 
their  successful  operation  after  establishment.' 


^Ibld.,  p.  23. 
^Ibid.,  p.  2U« 


^Ibid>,  p.  123* 
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Criteria  in  studies 

There  here  been  a  number  of  studies  in  the  area  of  criteria 
for  public  Junior  college  eatahliflhnent.    This  particular  study 
iriLll  not  attaapt  to  repeat  the  irork  done  by  these  previous  studies 
nor  will  this  study  atteopt  to  reriew  all  previous  studies,  Biere 
are,  however,  several  outstanding  studies  which  seem  to  suBmarite 
the  others* 
Allen 

This  study  was  completed  in  1936  and  auBmariaes  a  number  of 

previous  atudies  on  criteria.    The  author  checked  the  criteria  of 

studies  made  by  Koos  in  1921,  Zook  in  1923,  O'Brien  in  1923,  Leonard 

in  192l»,  Koos  in  1921*,  0»Brien  in  1925,  Clark  in  1927,  O'Brien  in 

1928,  miitney  in  1928,  Oattis  in  1928,  Brothers  In  1928,  Cockrell 

in  1928,  zook  in  1929,  Broom  in  1929,  Morris  in  1929,  Holy  in  1929, 

Oreen  in  1929,  Ricciardi  in  1929,  Ricciardi  in  1930,  Bells  in  1931, 

a 

JOyal  in  1932,  Walter  in  1932,  Bella  in  1933,  and  Suamitt  in  1533." 

Allen  checked  theae  criteria  by  logical  reasoning,  refer- 
ences to  the  previous  studies  on  criteria,  present  opinions  of  the 
author's  of  those  previous  studies  on  criteria,  references  to  caaM 
lAiere  the  criteria  had  been  applied  and  how  they  worked,  and  by 

For  a  tabular  sumrnary  of  these  studies  see  John  S»  Allen, 
"Criteria  for  the  Eatabli^ent  of  Public  Junior  Colleges,"  Un- 
published Doctor's  Dissertation,  New  lork  University,  1936,  Tabl* 
XI,  p.  llU. 
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opinions  of  other  Jiinior  college  authorities.  The  resulting  cri- 
teria he  concluded  aret 

CK^BBIITI  4BZLIT7  TO  SUPPORT  A  PUBLIC  JUNIQE 
COLLEQE 

Indicated  byt 

1.  Taxable  wealth.  ... 

2.  Standard  of  lower  schools  as  indicated 
by  teachers  salaries  and  qualifications. 

3.  Bonded  debt  not  more  tlian  $%  of  assessed 
valuations.  •  .  . 

COiOfiJNITY  Hm)  FOR  A  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  CQU.B>I 
Indicated  byt 

1.  In  general  a  Junior  college  shoxild  only 
be  established  where  there  is  no  other 
institution  of  collegiate  grade  that  can 
be  made  to  senre  the  existing  educational 
needs  of  the  oaaaaanity. 

2.  2$0  high  school  graduates  per  year  on  the        ^  -/ 
•verage.  "  " 

3.  UO^  of  recent  high  school  graduates  now 
attendir^  college. 

U.    Survey  of  intentions  of  high  school  sen- 
iors and  juniors  with  respect  to  education 
beyond  high  school. 

5*    1100  enrolled  in  the  four-year  high  schools 
of  the  community. 

6*    Survey  of  tne  intentions  of  parents  of 
high  sdiool  seniors  and  juniors  for  their 
children's  education  beyond  high  school. 

7«    1^000  in  average  daily  attendance  in  high 
schools  of  the  community. 

8«    19«000  population. 

All  of  these  are  approximate  figures.    Those  at 
the  head  of  the  list  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  indicators  ana  those  near  the  bottom  are 
the  least  dependable.  ... 

Also  ti'ie  interest  in  and  demand  for  adult  edu- 
cation should  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  population  to  indicate  the  need 
for  a  junior  college  and  type  of  junior  college 
that  is  needed. 
OOHMHIIITI  INTFREST  IN  A  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLBQE 
Indicated  byt 


Ibid.,  p.  17U. 
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!•    Non-polltlcal  school  election  nith  at 
least  a  simple  majority  of  the  rotes 
cast* 

APPROVAL  BY  STATE  AUTHORITY 
,  Should  be  apiaroved  by  the  state  department 

•  of  education  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  by  that 
«       departm«it,  if  it  is  a  non-political,  non->ex- 
officio  body  and  includes  or  employs  some 
educational  specialists*^^ 

He  stresses  that  the  criteria  "should  be  considered  as  flexible 

standards  that  are  generally  necessary  or  important  for  the  suo* 

cess  of  a  Aiiblic  Junior  coUege^"^  and  reccnmends  that  a  surr^r 


be  made  in  each  case  "to  consider  the  question  of  need  for  and 

ability  to  support  a  public  junior  college  using  the  criteria 
12 

listed  above." 
Adams 

fhi.B  study,  oaqileted  in  19^0,  evaluated  previous  criteria 
studies  and  selected  criteria  for  {^plication  to  Kentucky*  AJBong 
those  previous  studies  considered  by  Adams  were  those  made  by  Koos 
in  1921,  O'Brien  in  1923,  Leonard  in  192U,  Koos  in  192U,  Clark  in 
1927,  0»Brien  in  1928,  V/hitney  in  1928,  Oattis  in  1928,  Cockrell 
in  1928,  Brothers  in  1928,  Zook  in  1929,  Broom  in  1^29,  Holy  in 
1929g  Gbreen  in  1929,  Joyal  in  1932,  summitt  in  1933*  and  Allen  la 
1936* 

Adaas  concludes! 


^Ibid.,  pp*  186.188. 
^Ibid*,  p.  186. 

^Ibid.,  p*  188  (his  itaUcs)* 
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In  teraa  of  the  finding*  of  this  atady,  th« 
basic  mirtimum  criteria  suggosted  as  a  ireliabla 
guide  in  the  establiaiment  of  public  junior  col- 
Ittgea  in  Kentucky  are  as  follows i 

!•   An  average  of  200  high  school  graduates 
annually 

2*    An  average  of  1,300  students  enrolled  an- 
nually in  the  four  year  high  sdiools  of 
the  district 
3*   A  vhite  population  of  2^,000 
U.   An  assssssd  valuation  of  423,000,000 
5*    School  iud^tsdness  liiaited  to  5  per 

cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
6*    NO  public  junior  college  to  be  located 
at  a  distance  of  less  than  thirty  miles 
firom  ai^  existing  accredited  public  oar 
private  coeducational  institution  of 
higher  learning 
7*    The  attained  standards  of  the  lowar 
schools  shall  e<puQ.i 
a*   A  school  tezn  of  nine  months  an- 
zually  for  at  least  ^  per  oent 
of  the  school  pqpulation 
b*   A  Bsdian  annual  salary  of  at  least 
$626  (state  median)  for  the  elemen- 
tary teachers 
e«    A  aedian  annual  salary  of  at  least 
$1>703  (state  median)  for  the  high 
sohool  teachers 
(U   A  median  training  of  at  least  83*5 
(state  median)  semester  hours  for 
the  el«wntary  teachers,  and 
••    One  or  more  high  schools  in  the 

uistrict  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Collagss  and  Second- 
ary Schools*^ 

AtfSBW  further  statesi 

It  is  readily  conceded  by  the  witer  that  it  would 
be  an  impossible  task  to  set  up  a  group  of  criteria 
ittiioh  would,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  guarantee  a  sue* 
oessful  public  junior  college*    Neither  does  the 
writer  claim  that  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the 


■^Henry  Albert  Adams,  Criteria  for  the  Establishment  of  Pub- 
lic Junior  Colleges  in  Kentucky  (Bulletin  of  the  Bvnreau  of  School 
Service,  \'oi.  Vlf,  i!o.  h),  pp.  B5-86. 
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criteria  in  the  ccxmnunity  vdll  insure  failvare  of 
tJie  undertaking.    It  is  assumed,  however,  ttiat 
it  is  a  reasonable  task  to  set  up  criteria  that 
can  be  used  as  a  reliable  guide  in  the  establish- 
ment of  public  junior  colleges  which  will  gener- 
ally prove  successful.^ 

Griffith  and  Blackstone 

While  this  study,  caapleted  in  19k$t  outlines  no  definita 
criteria  as  such,  certain  guiding  principles  are  discussed  and  vali- 
dated by  detailed  analysis.    In  the  final  chapter  the  authors 

phasize  "general  principles  of  policy  regarding  a  system  of  junior 

1? 

colleges  for  the  State  of  Illinois. "  ^   These  general  principles 

include  recooiixendations  that} 

1.    Jtoior  colleges  be  located  within  existing  high 
school  districts,  or  within  consolidated  districts, 
and  be  supported  by  both  the  district  and  the 
state) 

2«    The  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  (pro- 
posed) be  obtained  before  establishment  of  a 
junior  collegej 

3,    A  hi^h  school  enrollment  of  at  least  $(X)  students 
be  required! 

U.    Arxi  the  local  situation  be  studied  in  the  li^t  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  educational  situation  of 

^Ibid.,  p.  85. 

^^Coleman  R.  Griffith  and  Hortense  Blackstone,  The  Junior 
College  in  lUinois,  pp.  2^~2k7* 


th*  ar«a  to  be  served. 

There  are  other  policies  aentioned  in  this  discussion  but 
the  four  outlined  above  mm  to  approximate  best  the  type  of  cri- 
teria set  forth 'in  the  other  studies.    The  other  policies  mentioned 
are  of  a  general  nature  referring  to  administration,  curriculum, 
and  general  plans  t<xc  junior  colleges  subsequent  to  establidment* 
Fowlkes  and  Ahrnabrak 

■mis  study  was  completed  in  19hl  and       «  "consideration 
of  one  phase  of  education"^  in  t^lsoonsin*    The  authors  summarised 
Allen's  criteria  and  ad^ited  them  fear  use  in  Wisconsin* 

1.  In  general,  a  Junior  college  should  be  es- 
tablished only  where  there  is  no  other  in- 
stitution of  collegiate  level  that  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  existing  educational  needs 
of  the  county* 

2.  A  five-year  average  of  250  high  school  grad- 
uates per  year* 

3*    Forty  per  cent  of  the  hi|^  school  graduates 
ncnr  attending  college  in  all  situations  where 
the  previous  five-year  average  of  high  school 
graduates  does  not  exceed  500* 

k»    A  survey  of  the  intentions  of  hig^  school 
seniors  with  respect  to  plans  for  education 
beyond  high  school,  including  dioices  of  oc- 
cupations and  educational  institutions  to  b« 
attended. 

5*   A  five-year  average  of  1,100  students  en- 
rolled in  the  four-year  high  school. 

6*   A  five-year  average  of  1,000  students  in 
acverage  daily  attendance  in  the  four-year 
high  school. 


^^John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Hwiry  C*  Ahrnsbrak,  junior  College 
Needs  in  Wisconsin  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ap- 
ril, mi),  p.  2. 
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7»   A  county  population  of  19  > 000. 
The  authors  oontime  by  stating  that  "although  the  criteria  for 
OMd  of  a  junior  college  are  minimuin  criteria,  they  must  be  used 
flajcibly  to  arrive  at  the  prediction  that  the  enrollnent  »ill  be 
100  freshmen  and  that  fifty  per  cent  or  fifty  students  will  re- 
turn  for  the  sophomore  year*"*" 
Koos 

i  xmber  of  studies  relating  to  various  phases  of  Junior 
college  development  have  been  done  by  Koos.    Both  Allen  and  Adna 
referred  to  the  early  studies  of  Koos  in  the  area  of  criteria. 
RecenUy  two  state  plans  for  public  Junior  colleges  have  been  recoai- 
mended  by  this  author.^   These  plans  used  the  criterion  of  high 
school  enrolLnent  as  the  main  criterion  for  consideration  in  e»- 
tablishine  public  junior  colleges.    For  Maryland,  he  recommends  a 
high  school  enroUjBBnt  of  $00  to  600  pupil«.^°   In  the  Pennsylvania 
plan,  Koos  states  that  "a  working  oariterion  of  800  students  in 
Grades  JX-XU  was  derived  and  applied  for  identifyir^  the  districts 

^^Ibid.,  p.  3$. 
^^Ibid. 

^L.  7.  Koos,  "A  junior  College  Plan  for  MMPyland,*  School 
Review,  LV,  6  (June,  19U7),  32l4?-338j  and  "A  GominunityKJollege  Plan 
ToTTeraisylvania,"  school  Review,  LVII,  k,  5-6  (April,  Majr-June, 
19U9),  202-2l6,286-25in 

7.  Koos,  "A  Junior  College  Plan  for  Uaryland,"  School 
90nm,  LV,  6  (June,  19U7),  328. 
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which  should  first  be  considered  as  locations  for  coomunity  col- 

legee**^ 

Su—ary 

The  main  studies  on  criteria  of  recent  years  have  suanariBad 
previous  studies  in  attempts  to  validate  the  often  widely  varying 
mmerical  requirements.    Studies  by  Allen,  Ad«BS«  Griffith  and 
Blaekstone,  fokOIcm  and  Ahrnsbrak,  and  Koos  are  basically  similar 
in  that  they  all  attempt  to  reach  defensible  conclusions  as  to  tba 
requlr«ments  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  before  assurance  can  be 
given  that  a  junior  college  will  be  successful  in  a  certain  location. 
Ifeese  criteria  may  be  summed  up  as  follows i 
1*    The  community  (district,  county,  or  combinations  of 
these)  must  be  willing  and  able  to  support  a  Junior 
college  along  with  other  phases  of  education.  This 
willingness  and  ability  may  be  measured  by  present 
support  of  the  eleaentary  and  hi^  schools  and  by  the 
assessed  valuation  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  property 
vithin  the  araa* 
2.    The  oonaninity  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  insure  an 
enrollment  large  enough  for  economical  and  efficient 
operation  of  ^e  Junior  college*   Among  the  methods  of 
determining  this  size  are  total  population  (19,000| 

Koos,  **A  CoomunityKiollege  Plan  for  Pemsylvania 
I,"  school  Reviey.  Lvn,  h  (April,  191*9),  208. 


25,CXX))  arid  high  school  population  (500j  600}  1,100) 
1,300). 

3.    The  college  attendance  pattern  of  the  ccnmunity  should 
be  high,    ttiis  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  graduate! 
from  the  high  school  each  year  (200}  2$0}  500),  by  the 
college  attendance  patterns  of  the  area  (UO  per  cent 
of  high  school  graduates  attending  college),  and  by  a 
survey  of  the  intentions  of  Junior  and  senior  student! 
in  the  high  schools  as  weU  as  opinions  of  their  par- 
ents in  reference  to  college  attendance. 

U.    The  growth  of  public  junior  colleges  should  be  planned 
and,  therefore,  the  approval  of  the  state  authority  on 
education  should  also  be  obtained  prior  to  establiah- 
a«nt« 

5,    The  junior  college  should  not  duplicate  other  educa- 
tional facilities  which  are  available  to  the  youth  of 
the  area. 

Criteria  in  District  Reorganiaatiaa 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  school  district 
reorganisation  during  recent  years. The  reasons  for  this  interest 
are  very  sioilar  to  those  expressed  by  Jones  in  his  discussion  of 


See  National  Comadssion  on  School  District  Reorganisation, 
Tour  School  District. 
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problms  of  metropoUtan  government.  ||»ny  units  of  administra- 
tion are  too  awll  to  provide  effectively  the  many  services  that 
are  expected  of  them  today.  For  this  reason,  in  particular,  the 
trend  in  reorganization  has  been  toward  larger  districts  both  as 
attendance  areas  and  as  adainistrative  districts.  Criteria  have 
been  applied  as  guides  for  this  reorganisation  and  those  applied 
to  tiie  secondary  school  may  be  of  value  here. 

For  attendance  areas  the  National  Commission  concludes  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  chUdren  will  best  be  served  if  i 

1.  The  enrolment  in  the  kindergarten  and  grade* 
1  to  6  is  not  fewer  than  175  pupils  with  at 
least  7  full-time  teachers  employed,  a  more 
desirable  minimum  being  300  or  more  pupils 
with  12  or  more  teachers. 

2.  "0x9  enrolment  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school  grades  is  not  fewer  than  300  pupils 
or  75  pupils  of  each  age  group,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  12  ftdl-tlme  teachers. 

3.  The  enrolment  in  schools  fftiich  have  been 
organised  to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  parsons  who  have  completed  grade  12 
is  not  fewer  than  200  pupils  with  10  flOl- 
tiae  teachers. 

The  CoBB&iseion  also  recommends  that  the  time  spent  by  high  school 
pupils  in  going  to  and  frm  school  should  not  be  more  than  one  hour 
each  way.^^   It  seeas  logical  that  similar  requirements  might  be 
expected  of  Junior  college  students. 

^^See  Victor  Jones,  Metropolitan  Goverrment. 

National  Ccosaission  on  School  District  Reorganisatioo, 
op.  cit.,  p.  Si. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  82. 


In  discussing  administrative  units  the  Conmission  stresses 

three  general  eriterla, 

!♦   The  administrative  unit  should  have  eaoos^ 
pupils  so  that  the  educational  needs  now 
existing  and  those  likely  to  arise  in  the 
umuediate  future  can  be  met  effectively  at 
a  reasonable  cost* 

2*    It  should  be  large  enough  to  attract  and 
use  to  good  advantage  a  high  type  of  edu- 
cational leadership* 

3,    It  should  be  small  enough  and  should  have 
a  type  of  social  organization  that  will  per- 
mit people  to  participate  effectively  in 
the  support  and  control  of  the  school  and 
to  share  in  its  activities.*" 

The  CoBBnission  also  reconmends  as  many  as  ten  thousand  (no  less 

2' 

than  1,200)  pupils  ages  six  to  eighteen  in  an  administrative  unit. 

These  recouBaendations  may  be  suomariBed  as  requiring  a 
Junior  college  to  be  organised  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  dis- 
trict, provided  that  at  least  two  hundred  pupils  attend  »4io  do  not 
travel  sore  than  one  hour  per  day  each  way*    The  administrative 
unit  for  this  school  system  will  be  more  efficiently  operated  if 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  pupils  are  included  in  the  organisation. 


Criteria  for  a  Plan  for  Florida 


Guides  for  the  development  of  public  junior  coU^es  were 
developed  in  Chapter  III.    These  guides  are  suggested  as  a  basis 
for  further  development  of  these  institutions.    Before  criteria  for 
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the  planned  growth  of  public  junior  oollegea  in  Florida  are  de- 
veloped, the  criteria  discussed  in  this  chapter  should  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  these  guides* 
Total  Population 

Requirements  relaUng  to  total  population  are  made  mainly 
to  insure  an  enrollment  large  enough  for  economical  operation.  The 
ratio  of  youth  to  adults  is  dependent  upon  birth  and  death  rates| 
certain  areas  w^r  have  a  larger  proportion  of  diildren  than  other 
areas.^^   This  is  also  true  to  seme  exrtent  within  a  state.  SoM 
states  have  found  a  population  requirenent  prohibitive  to  junior 
eoUege  growth  and  have  lowered  the  requirement  to  a  point  where  it 
is  relatively  ineffective  as  a  criterion.^    In  terms  of  agreement 
«DOi«  authorities,  there  is  no  generally  accepted  figure  for  all 
situations. 
school  Population 

This  figure  is  also  designed  to  insure  sufficient  attendance 
in  the  junior  college.    iSiere  is  little  agreement  among  requirements 
in  this  area  and  unless  the  holdir^  power  of  the  local  schools  ia 
also  known,  the  figure  is  of  doubtful  value.    "Biere  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  presence  of  a  junior  college  in  a  community  will  also 

^®See  Southern  States  tsTork-Conferenoe,  Building  a  Better 
Southern  Region  Through  Bdiication,  pp.  Ii;-15» 

^^Gompare  Edward  F.  Mason,  "Iowa  Lowers  Population  Require- 
menti*  Junior  College  Journal,  XII,  3  <HoveBb«r,  19hX),  lU-lUS* 
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increase  the  holding  power  of  the  schools.    If  the  vocational  and 
the  adult  progrms  are  developed  to  any  great  extent,  the  school 
population  may  be  merely  indicative  of  one  part  of  the  total  junior 
coUege  program.    For  these  reasons,  as  a  criterion  for  establish- 
ment, the  school  population  seems  of  doubtftil  value. 
High  School  Population 

Since  this  figure  is  nwreat  the  junior  college  enrollment 
figure  in  the  educational  ladder,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  greater 
value  as  a  criterion  than  other  population  figures}  however,  there 
fnmt  to  be  little  agreement  aaong  previous  studies  as  to  the  min- 
imam  required  raanber  of  high  school  students.    This  number  for  hl|^ 
school  students  d^ends  upon  the  number  considered  minimum  for  a 
junior  college  as  well  as  the  attractiveness  of  the  curriculums  of 
the  junior  collie.    Also  this  requirement,  if  used,  should  be  a 
figure  which  takes  into  account  the  organization  of  the  school  sys- 
%m  (6-3->2  or  6-ii-iti)  as  well  as  the  plans  for  the  adult  program. 
Like  other  criteria  it  should  be  applied  advisedly. 
Numbar  of  High  School  Graduates 

This  number  again  is  useful  in  determining  the  estimated 
ezrollment  for  a  junior  college  in  an  area  for  the  first  few  years 

^Cost  figures  for  grades  thirteen  and  fourteen  indicate  a 
four-year  junior  college  may  be  economically  operated  with  a  wller 
enrollment  than  a  two-year  junior  college.    Compare  A.  6*  liairtin, 
"Cost  of  Administration,  Instruction,  and  Maintenance  of  Public 
Jhinior  Colleges  in  the  United  States,"  Dnpublijiied  Doctor's  Disser- 
tation, University  of  Teacas,  19h9* 
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of  operaUon.    The  ainlaum  required  in  thie  instance  would  aleo 
be  dependent  upon  the  requirements  of  the  junior  college  and  the 
organisation  of  the  school  aystem  as  well  as  the  curriculums  of 
the  institutions. 
Assessed  valuation 

The  as— gB»jl  valuation  required  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  expected  expenditure  per  student  in  the  Junior  college  and 
the  expected  sources  of  revenue.    Where  the  state  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  equaliaing  differences  in  tax-paying  ability  among 
local  school  units  by  a  state  progrsm  of  financial  support,  the 
looal  assessed  valuation  need  not  be  high.    Jbhns  and  Morj^et  ex- 
plain that 

A  comprehensive  eqoalication  plan  of  state 
support  gives  due  consideration  to  the  relatlTt 
taxpaying  ability  of  local  school  districts  in 
distributing  state  funds  and  under  such  a  plan, 
the  taxable  wealth  of  a  local  district  :diould 
not  prevent  an  area  from  becoming  a  good  district 
if  it  meets  other  acceptable  criteria.**" 

iSie  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  valuation  is  always  important  in 
comparing  school  millages.    An  area  of  very  low  wealth  may  also 
have  children  who  should  also  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education.    Costs  fluctuate  more  rapidly  than  assessed  valu- 
ation.   For  these  reasons  a  criterion  of  assessed  valuation  aesM 
to  be  of  doubtful  value  in  establishing  a  junior  college. 

L.  Jkrfins  and  E.  L.  Morphet,  ^Relation  of  school  Dis- 
trict Reorganization  to  Finance  and  Business  Acteinistration," 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  XVIII  (April,  1950) 
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Lower  sohodla 

The  requiMMnt  that  a  ooauronity  reach  a  certain  standard 
in  the  elementary  and  high  echool  grades  is  not  in  agreement  with 
the  guides.   While  it  is  admitted  that  the  addition  of  Junior  ool* 
lege  education  to  a  school  system  is  inadvisable  when  such  addi- 
tional grades  detract  from  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  it  is 
also  contended  that  it  is  the  responeibiUty  of  the  state  to  in- 
sure minimum  equal  opportunities  for  children  in  all  areas  of  the 
state.    In  cooiminities  eliere  it  is  Impossible  to  obtain  additional 
support  for  public  schools,  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges 
does  not  seem  advisable j  however,  this  factor  should  not  be  es- 
tablished as  a  major  criterion  for  establiiAiment. 
Approval  of  State  Educational  Authority 

TMs  criterion  seems  to  be  the  most  defensible  and  the 
aost ' generally  accepted.    The  coordinative  influence  of  this 
authority  can  insure  equal  opportunity  and  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  inefficient  junior  college  centers.    If  valid  criteria  are 
applied  by  this  agency  to  each  situation,  both  economical  and  ef- 
ficient junior  college  growth  as  well  as  adeq\iate  provision  for 
equal  opportunity  for  all  youth  and  adults  may  be  assured. 
Summary 

When  the  criteria  established  both  in  state  laws  and  in 
various  studies  are  compared  with  the  guides  developed  in  Chaptw 
III,  it  beceoes  apparent  Uiat  such  criteria  should  be  established 
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only  aui  tentaUv  guides  to  be  used  by  the  state  educational 
•uthorlty  in  approving  junior  college  locations.    These  guides  or 
criteria  should  be  evaluated  periodically  and  revised  *hen  chang- 
iai  conditions  bring  about  different  needs.    Of  the  population  v 
quirements,  that  of  high  school  population  seems  most  logical  for 
Indicating  probable  day-school  enrollment.   Koos  supports  this 
•UtMent  by  saying,  "In  previaas  inquiries  the  siae  of  high 
school  enronment  has  proved  a.  good  a  criterion  of  feasibiUty 
of  establishment  as  any  so  far  used.  .  .  ."^^   The  requirement 
for  a  survey  and  the  approval  by  tJie  state  educational  authority 
prior  to  estabUahment,  provided  such  a  survey  be  done  by  profes- 
sional Ben,  seems  to  be  the  best  criterion  in  teims  of  the  guides. 

SMOHMnded  Criteria 

The  fbllowiz^  recoBmended  criteria  are  derived  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  public  Junior  college,  fran  opinions  of  previous 
studies,  and  from  the  guides  developed  in  this  study. 

1«    A  public  Junior  college  should  be  establisflied 
only  after  a  survey  by  the  State  Department  of 
Bdueatlon.    A  favorable  report  and  approval  of 
the  location  by  this  department  ahould  be  required. 
2*   A  public  Junior  college  should  be  located  in  such 

^^John  Dale  Russell  (Director),  Higher  Education  in  Mary- 
lani,  p.  285. 
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A  i»y  that  it  will  serve  ttie  largest  niaaber  of 
prospective  students  within  daily  oonnuting  dis- 
tance. 

Specif ioallyf  this  would  mean  that  the  town 
in  whioh  the  college  is  to  be  located  would 
be  t^e  local  social  and  economic  center* 
There  should  be  enough  hi^h  school  students  within 
Mkm  area  to  be  served  by  a  proposed  Junior  collegt 
to  insure  an  econaaical  and  eXficient  operation  of 
the  institution. 

a*     This  iSiould  be  interpreted  in  accordance 

with  the  school  organization, 
b.     A  wozMng  figure  of  a  miniisua  of  600  pupils  in 

the  high  schools  (grades  10-12)  of  the  area 

would  be  in  agreeaant  with  the  most  recent 

i'tM—ii  ndat  ions. 
It  is  essential  that  a  state  plan  be  formed  in  order 
to  assure  every  youth  in  the  state  an  opportunity  to 
continue  his  education  beyond  the  high  school.  All 
Junior  colleges  should  be  established  in  accordance 
with  this  plan. 

The  needs  of  the  coisnunlty  in  adult  education  and 
the  feasibility  of  the  junior  college  acting  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  these  activities  should  be 


oonsidnred  in  planning  junior  colleges. 
The  unit  of  odjaiinisU'ation  for  the  junior  col- 
lege should  be  large  enou^  to  permit  eoonooioel 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  institution. 


CHAPTER  T 


coNsmmTiONs  in  a  plak  for  public  junior  colleges 

JM  TWBIDA 

Rtoantly  in  several  states  much  educational  planning  has 
been  accompliriied  on  a  state-wide  level.    Detailed  sxirveys  of  the 
population,  the  f  aollitiesj  and  the  needs  have  been  nade  in  a  noa* 
bar  of  states  both  relative  to  the  entire  education  Byotem  and  to 
higher  education  in  particular*    Junior  colleges  have  been  included 
in  surveys  of  botti  typea.^ 

There  are  certain  considerations  inhioh  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  a  Junior  college  plan  may  be  prepared  for  the  State 
of  Florida.    These  considerations  include  (1)  the  need  for  publio 
Junior  colleges  as  expressed  through  diaracteristics  of  the  popula* 
tion,  (2)  the  present  legal  basis  for  publio  Junior  colleges,  (3) 
the  present  facilities  available  for  post^igh  school  education, 
and  (U)  the  problems  relative  to  organisation  of  public  Junior 
colleges.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  diapter  to  study  these  oonr 
siderations  in  order  that  a  plan  for  Florida  may  be  evolved. 


See  California,  CooBiittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Study, 
A  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Needs  of  California  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion) John  E.  Brewton  (Director),  Public  Education  in  IctahO| 
35En  Dale  Russell  (Director),  Higher  ixiucation  in  Marylandi  Florida 
Citisens  Conmittee,  Education  and  the  Future  of  Floridaj  io  nam* 
only  a  few.  —-^ 
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Heed  for  Jonlor  Collegea 

It  hai  been  pointed  out  in  chapter  II  that  the  changing 
diaraoter  of  the  population  and  the  advance  of  technology  sake 
schooling  beyond  the  twelfth  grade  necessary.    The  facts  used  to 
support  this  assumption  are  as  true  of  Florida  as  they  are  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.    Su<±i  factors  as  an  advancing  median  age, 
an  increasing  urban  concentration,  and  a  changing  labor  force  are 
also  influential  in  changing  the  character  of  the  population  of 
Florida*    There  are  also  other  population  characteristics  to  be 
considered  in  planning  a  public  junior  college  program  for  Florida. 
The  increasing  population,  the  ratio  of  youth  to  the  older  popula)- 
tion,  the  ratio  of  Negro  to  the  white  population,  the  percentage 
of  youth  attendii^  school,  and  the  median  number  of  years  of 
S(Aool  attended  by  peraone  twentyfive  years  of  age  or  older, 
these  are  equally  important  in  considering  plans  for  education 
beyoixi  the  twelfth  grade. 
Mwiian  Age 

fh»  median  age  of  the  population  of  Florida  is  very  near 
that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  but  is  higher  t^an  the  median 
age  of  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  South.    Table  XIII  in- 
dicates these  medians  for  19liO« 
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TABLE  Xm 

IIEDIAH  AGES  FOE  REGIONS  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATiS 
AND  FOR  FLORIDA,  19U0» 

^  Median  Ag« 


OniWi  Stat««  29.0 

The  North  ...  30.7 

Ttte  SouUi  ;  -  25.5 

The  west  31*0 

Florida  28.9 


♦SovjTCei    l6th  U»  S,  CtPaua,  19ltO> 

Orban  Concentraticm 

Table  V  ioUcated  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  hem  gradually  concentrating  in  urban  areas  until  in  I9I4O  5^.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Uxilted  States  urns  classi- 
fied by  the  Census  Bureau  as  urban.    Ihis  trend  has  also  been  evi- 
denced in  Florida.    In  19liO  the  Census  Bureau  classified  55.1  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Florida  as  urbaiu   The  19U5  State  Census 
reported  6U.0  per  cent  as  urban  (see  note  under  Table  XIV). 
Diettrlch  predicts  several  new  metropolitan  areas  in  the  near 
future  in  Florida.^   Table  XIV  demonstrates  the&e  trends  for  Floj*ida 

'slgisBond  DeR.  Diettarlch,  **Florida's  Metropolitan  Growth," 
EconoBle  Leaflets,  VII,  12  (Novembw,  I9I48). 


and  for  the  United  States.    Table  XV  shows  that  these  ratios  are 
not  the  same  for  all  the  oountles  of  the  state.    Aotua3.1y  the 
rang©  of  urban  concentration  among  the  coiinties  varied  from  0.0 
per  cent  to  87.U  per  cent  in         and  frm  0.0  per  cent  to  91.8 
per  cent  in  19ltO  *en  only  those  towns  of  2, $00  or  aore  were 
counted  as  urban. 


TABLE  II? 

RATIO  OF  OSBAN  POPULATION  TO  TOTAL  POPUUTKM  IM 
FLORIDA  Atnj  IH  THE  UNITED  STATES  1830-19UO* 


Per  Cent  Urban 


Tear 

Florida 

United  States 

1830 

8,8 

I8J4O 

10.6 

1850 

15.3 

i860 

U.l 

19.8 

1870 

8.1 

25.7 

1880 

10.0 

28.2 

1890 

19.8 

35.1 

1900 

20.3 

39.7 

1910 

29.1 

U5.7 

1920 

36.5 

51.2 

1930 

51.7 

56.2 

19U0 

55.1 

56.5 

19U5*» 

6U.0 

♦Source J    l6th  J.  S»  Census,  IgljO. 

■iHiSgyenth  Census  of  the  State  of  Flwida  19U5>    Notei  this 
figure  includes  all  incorporated  ta/ms  wiiile  the  U.  S.  Census  olaa» 
sifies  those  places  as  urban  only  if  2,500  or  more  p^sons  liw 
th«r«. 
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TABLE  XV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  FLORIDA  ACCORDDW  TO 
PEfi  CENT  URBAN  OF  TOTAL  POPULATIOH* 


Per  cant 


Moaiber  of  Countiea 
1SU$  (1)     19iiO  (2) 


90.0  •  99m9 

80.0  -  89.9 

1 

70.0  -  79.9 

T 

60.0  -  69.9 

W 

50.0  -  59.9 

8 

1*0.0  -  U9.9 

iS 

30.0  -  39.9 

T 

20.0  -  29.9 

U 

10.0  -  19.9 

k 

0.0  -  9.9 

Z 

28 


«Sourcet    ^^^Serenth  Census  of  State  of  Florida  19U5> 

U.  S.  Oensua,  19liO. 


Labor  Farce 

Ibe  labor  foroe  of  Florida  has  been  decreasing  in  ratio 
to  the  total  population.  In  the  past  twenty  years  the  per  cent 
gainfully  occupied  of  youth  lU  to  17  years  of  age  has  decreased 
perceptibly.    In  19U0  only  2k»k  per  cent  of  the  sale  ycnith  lU  to 
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17  years  of  age  were  In  the  labor  force  and  only  9«5  per  cent  of 
the  fanale  youth  of  the  same  age  were  working  (see  Table  XVI)* 


TABLE  m 

PER  CENT  OF  POPUUTION  GAINFULLI  OCCUPIED  OR  H 
THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  FLORIDA,  1900-19llO» 


Tear 

Per  Cent  In 
Labor  Force 

Per  Gent  lii-17  Tear  Olds  Working 
{{ale  Female 

1900 

57.5 

1910 

61.7 

1920 

57.2 

ia..o 

15-6 

1930 

56.1 

32.7 

12.7 

19U0 

5U.0 

2U.U 

9.5 

«Souroes    I6th  U.  S.  Census,  19U0. 


The  labor  force  of  Florida  is  also  very  similar  in  oharaoter 
to  the  labor  force  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    It  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier  that  the  ntsaiiber  of  persons  working  in  certain 
occupations  has  changed  over  the  years  with  the  occupations  that  r«» 
quire  longer  training  for  coapetence  Increasing  more  rapidly  in  num-* 
ber  and  in  per  cent  of  the  total  than  those  which  require  only  a 
aaull  amount  of  training.    Table  XVII  c<»npares  the  occupations  of 
Mployed  workers  in  Florida  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
country. 
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TABLE  ivn 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  FOR 
£3{FL0IQ}  WORKERS  ih  TEARS  OID  AND  OLDER,  19U0* 


Per  Cent 


Occupation  Group  , 

II.  <s_ 

rxorxoa 

Professional  Workers 

3.U 

5.3 

3.9 

Sesal-professlonal 

X*l 

1.2 

0.7 

1.1* 

1.1 

Farmers  and  fam 
managers 

11*.  7 

10.7 

23.7 

10.1* 

8.2 

Proprietors,  aanagers 
and  of fioials 

9.8 

lO.U 

7.9 

11.8 

11.2 

Clerical,  sales,  etc. 

12.8 

1U.$ 

9.3 

13.8 

12.3 

Craftsmen,  forenen, 
etc. 

1U.$ 

16.5 

10.6 

15.U 

12.6 

Operatives,  ete. 

18.2 

20.5 

11*.  7 

16.0 

13.2 

DQSMStic  service 

0*k 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

1.1* 

Service  (except  door* 
estio) 

6.5 

6.8 

5.U 

7.9 

8.2 

Farm  laborers  (indud* 
ing  unpaid  family 
workers) 

8.2 

5.1 

13.7 

6.2 

11.6 

Laborers  (except  farm) 

8.7 

8.]» 

9.1t 

8.7 

15.0 

Not  reported 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

♦Source:    l6th  U.  S.  Census,  191*0. 
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Florida  varies  In  aoma  Instances  £roBt  the  rest  of  the 
United  States*  Those  occupations  irtilch  require  less  education  for 
•nbr/  tend  to  have  a  larger  distrloutlcm  of  workers  than  those  oc- 
cupations which  require  more  forsial  education.  If  Florida  follows 
the  national  trends,  the  future  demands  of  employers  will  be  heav- 
ier in  the  ooraipational  areas  requiring  more  education  for  entry* 
Increasing  Population 

Florida  has  been  a  continuously  growing  atate^  increasing 
in  populatim  more  rapidly  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Table  XVIII  shows  this. 


US 


XABLE  Xflll 

POPUIATION  OP  FLORIDA,  1?00-1^1*5 


Flerid*^^^  United  State*' 


G«BMna 
Tear 

Population 

Per  Cent  of 
InoreaM 
Ovtat  Previ- 
ous Census 

Per  Cent 
White 

Per  Cent  of 
Increase 
Over  Previ— 
ous  Census 

1900 

528,5142 

13.7 

56.2 

20.7 

61U,902 

16.3 

56*8 

— 

1910 

752,615 

22.U 

59.0 

21.0 

1915 

921,616 

22.5 

60.U 

1920 

968,U70 

•$ 

63.8 

U*.9 

1925 

l,263,5l»9 

30.1i 

68.0 

1930 

l,li66,2IL 

39.5 

70.5 

16.1 

1935 

1,606,  8l|2 

9.U 

10*9 

l^UO 

1,897,101* 

18.1 

72.8 

7.2 

19U5 

2,250,061 

18.6 

75.3 

Souroei    ^-^^seventh  Census  of  the  State  of  Florida  19U5. 
U.  S.  Census,  19UQ. 


Imo  trends  are  demonstrated  hy  the  above  figures.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  population  of  Florida  is  increasing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  United  States  as  a  ehde.    The  second  is 
that  the  percentage  of  itiite  population  in  lilorida  is  also  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  Negro  population. 
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£aoh  eounty  of  Florida,  hoirever,  hae  not  experienced  in  ro- 
oent  years  the  Mne  percentage  oX  inereased  groirth.    Sone  have  In* 
oreased  far  more  rapidly  than  oliiers.    The  rariation  in  population 
uong  theee  oountiee  is  also  great  (see  Table  in)* 


TABLE  m 

DISTSIHITIOSf  OF  FMKIDA  C0T3HTIES  BT  POPUIATIOR,  19U$» 


Average  Per 

Average  Per 

Population  in 

Cent  Increase 

Cent  Youth 

Thousands 

of 

19U5  over 

X6-20  Years 

Countieg 

19I4O 

of  Age  19lt0 

200  up 

3 

7.63 

180-15K) 

170-180 

mm 

160-170 

150-160 

litO-150 

I3O-II1O 

1 

loTs 

120-130 

m 

110-120 

8 

35.0 

100-110 

X 

I40.9 

6.01 

90-100 

80-  90 

X 

23.8 

7.82 

70-  80 

60-  70 

mm 

50-  60 

Z 

36*3 

7.80 

1*0-  50 

X 

108,7 

8.95 

30-  ho 

$ 

9.26 

20-  30 

$ 

XX*6 

8.79 

10-  20 

22 

10.7 

9.16 

0-  10 

2li 

-  6.3 

8.83 

♦Source 1 

Seventh 

Census  of  the  state  of 

Florida  19ii$. 
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Utie  per 


c«nt  of  Inoreas*  of  the  19h$  census  over  the  iShO 


census  is  also  very  uneven  among  the  counties.    Table  m  indicate 
that  those  counties  with  fewer  people  tended  to  lose  population. 
Ratio  of  Youth 

The  ratio  of  youth  below  twenty  years  of  age  to  tiie  total 
population  in  Florida  is  very  near  the  ratio  for  the  United  States. 
This  ratio  is  3h  per  cent  for  Florida  and  3U.U  for  the  United  States. 
Table  IIX  indicates  that  those  counties  wit*  the  least  population 
tend  to  have  a  higher  raUo  of  youth  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

In  planning  a  junior  college  program,  those  youth  between 
fifteen  aril  nineteen  years  of  age  are  of  considerable  inportance. 
Florida  has  a  aealler  per  cent  of  youto  in  relation  to  the  total 
population  than  either  the  South  or  the  "rt^le  United  States.  In 
faotf  the  ratio  for  Florida  approaches  more  nearly  the  figures  for 
the  North  and  the  west  than  it  does  the  figure  for  the  South  as  is 
shown  in  Table  IX. 
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TABLE  XX 


RATIO  OF  IDUTH  TEARS  OF  AGE  TO  TOTAL 

POPOUTION  IN  BE5GI0NS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  IN  FLORIDA,  19U0* 


United  States 


9.U 


The  Horth 


9.0 


The  SouUx 


10.3 


8.5 


Florida 


8,9 


♦source I    l6th  U>  S«  Census  19U0» 

The  Tarytng  percentages  of  jrouth  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age  relative  to  the  total  population  among  the  various  counties  of 
Florida  is  of  significanoe  also.    While  the  majority  of  the  counties 
have  £rm  8  to  10  per  cent  youth  ratios,  the  range  is  froa  5,98  par 
cent  to  10.81  pa:  cent  (see  Table  XXI). 

Of  significance  also  is  the  prediction  for  the  future  ratio 
in  Florida.    The  Florida  Times-Union  reports  that  recent  figures 
for  19^i8  indicate  that  the  group  under  twenty»-one  years  of  age  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  any  other  age  group  in  Florida. 


By  groups,  the  segment  under  21  increased 
28  per  centj  the  middle  group  ^  to  61i7  20  p«r 


cent,  and  the  65  and  over  group,  36  per  c<mt, 
from  19ljO  to  19U8.  .  . 


Megro  Population 

Since  Florida  maintains  a  dual  syetem  of  education,  it  is 
advisable  to  note  that  the  per  cent  Negro  population  is  not  increas- 
ing as  rapidly  as  the  white  population  has  been  pointed  out  above 
(see  Table  XVIII).    The  per  cent  of  Negro  population  varies  widely 
among  the  counties  and,  although  the  state  as  a  n^ole  has  2h»l  per 
e«Qt  Negro  population,  the  range  in  the  counties  is  frooa  U»U  pw 
cent  to  6I1.2  per  cent  (see  Table  XXII)* 


TABUB  XZI 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLORKA  COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO  RATIO  OF  YOUTH 
16-20  TEARS  OF  AGE  TO  TOTAL  POPOUTICW,  19U$» 


Per  Cent 

Nmber  of  Counties 

10.00-10,99 

7 

9.00-  9.99 

26 

8.00-  8.99 

20 

7.00-  7.99 

11 

6.00-  6.99 

2 

5.00-  5.99 

1 

U.0O-  U.99 

3.00-  3.99 

2.00-  2.99 

1.00-  1.99 

0.00-  0.99 

Total 

67 

Range  5*98  to  10.81 

^sources    Seventh  Censiis  of  the  State  of  Florida  19U$. 


''"State  Youth  Gain,"  Florida  Times-Union,  March  26,  19$0$ 

p.  lU. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

DISMBOTION  OF  FIXMIIDA  COONTII  S  ACGORDINO  TO 
PER  CENT  NEOHO  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION,  19U$» 


Per  Cent 

number  of  Counties 

90.0-99.9 

80.0-89.9 

mm 

70.0-79.9 

60.0-69.9 

1 

$0.0-59.9 

t 

U0.0-i;9.9 

6 

30.0-39.9 

33 

20.0-29.9 

25 

10.0-19.9 

16 

0.0-  9.9 

k 

Total 

67 

Rang« 

U.U  to 

»Souroet 

Serento  Census  of  the  State  of  Florida  19U5. 

Youth  Attending  School  - 

In  the  United  States  68.7  per  cent  of  the  youth  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  attending  school,  according  to  the 
19U0  census}  of  those  youth  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  23*6 
per  cent  are  attending  school.    In  Florida  at  this  time  62*1  per 
Moat  of  youth  sixteen  to  screntMB  yMors  of  age  war*  attwidlng 
school  while  22«0  per  cent  of  those  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age  wsre  attending  school.    Both  of  these  averages  weire  below  tbm 
national  average. 
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Another  maaaure  of  educational  levels  often  uMd  is  th« 
■edian  number  of  yws  which  persona  twenty*-five  years  of  age  or 
over  have  attended  school.    This  number  is  8.1*  years  in  school  for 
the  United  States  «d  8,3  yaara  in  achool  for  Florida.    This  Florida 
median, while  above  the  median  in  the  South,  is  below  tha  aedlan  for 
the  other  regions  of  the  United  States- (see  Table  XXIII). 

TABLE  XXni 

VBDmi  mmm  of  iears  of  scixkjl  attehdance  in  rboions 

OF  THR  UHXTED  STATES  AND  IH  FLORIDA  FOR  PERSOHS 
25  TEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER,  19ilO« 


Hsdian  Humber  of  Years  in  SoIkmI 


United  States  ^' 

8.U 

The  Icrth 

M 

The  South 

7.8 

fha 

9.h 

Florida 

*Sourcei    l6th  U.  S.  Censixs,  IPI^O. 

The  range  of  school  attendanoe  in  the  counties  of  Florida 
varies  for  sixteen  to  seventeen  year  olds  from  27*0  per  cent  to 
73.9  per  cent  and  for  eighteen  to  twenty  year  olds  fron  7.5  par 
cent  to  32.8  per  cent  (see  Table  XXI7)*     The  median  years  of 
school  attendance  fear  persons  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  cdder 
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T«riea  from  ii,8  year*  in  school  to  9.3  yws  in  school  for  males 
and  from  5,5  years  in  school  to  10.$  years  in  school  for  fsnalet 
(see  Xable  XX7). 

TABLE  XXI? 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIFS  ACC(»DING  TO  PER  CENT 
OF  lOUTH  16-17  AND  18-20  YEARS  OF  AGE 
ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  l^llO* 


Number  of  Counties 

Per  Cent 

16-17 

18-20 

90.0-99.9 

80.0-89.9 

— 

— 

70.0-79.9 

— 

60.0-69.9 

50.0-59.9 

1^.0-149.9 

30.0-39.9 

i 

X 

20.0-29.9 

% 

10.0-19.9 

mm 

0.0-  9.9 

I 

Total 

67 

67 

Range 

27.0  to  73.9 

7.5  to  32.8 

plorida 

62.1 

22.0 

United  States 

68.7 

23.6 

♦Souroet    l6th  U. 

S.  census,  19U0. 

TABLE  m 

DISTOIBOTION  OF  FLORIDA  COUWTIliS  ACCORDINQ  TO  THE 
MSDIkH  NOMBER  OF  lEARS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDED  BT 
PERSONS  25  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER,  19liO» 


Median  Tears  of  Hunber  of  Counties 

School  Attended  KM*  Ftmflt 


10,0-10.9 

8 

9.0-  9.9 

t 

6 

8.0-  8.9 

U 

9S 

7.0-  7.9 

a 

6.0-  6.9 

u 

5.6-  5.9 

k 

a 

U.0-  U.9 

% 

3.0-  3.9 

2.6-  2.9 

1.0-  1.9 

0.0-  0.9 

Total  67  67 

Range  U.8  to  9.3   5.5  to  10.5 

«Soureet    l6th  D.  S.  Census,  19U0. 

Resident  Enrollnent  In  Higher  Eda cation 

The  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  19li5-U6  of  the  U.  S.  OffLot 
of  Bducatlon  Indicates  the  nuober  of  students  in  resident  enroUaent 
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nithin  the  various  states  of  the  Unit«d  States.    Florida  is  forty- 
fifth  among  the  states  in  oimber  of  students  in  resident  enrollment 
per  thousand  population  (see  Table  XXVI)*    Although  the  inoreut 
in  resident  enrolloient  in  Florida  since  19U0  is  greater  than  in 
sooe  other  states,  Florida  is  still  not  providing  enough  eduoft* 
tional  facilities  of  a  post-4iigh  school  nature  for  her  youth* 


TABLE  XXYI 

RESIDENT  COLLBOE  mOLLMEMT  IN  INSTITUTIOKS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATIOH, 
INCLUDINQ  JUNIOR  COIiBOES,  BY  STATES,  19uO» 


Number  of 

Per  cent 

Total 

Resident 

Students 

19U5-lt6 

Population 

Enrollment 

Per  1,000 

Enrollment 

TiShO 

I939-J4O 

PopulatioiQ 

as  of  1939-UO 

D.  C. 

663,091 

22,31^ 

33.65 

116.2 

Utah 

550,310 

13,0li3 

23*70 

116.2 

Calif. 

6,907,387 

120,290 

17.I4I 

106.0 

Colo. 

1,123,296 

17,376 

15.U7 

iia».3 

Kansaji 

1,801,028 

27,2J4U 

15.13 

86.7 

Wa^ 

1,736,191 

26,226 

15*U 

106.7 

Ore. 

1,089,681* 

I6,llil 

111.  61 

107.7 

N.  I. 

13,i;79,lii2 

195,596 

lii.51 

110,7 

Okla. 

2,336,l43it 

32,908 

IU.08 

86.3 

HI* 

7,m,2ia 

107,07l» 

13.55 

103.9 

MUS. 

lt,3l6,721 

57,772 

13.38 

96.8 

N.  D* 

6U.,935 

8,332 

12.98 

61**8 

Neb* 

1,315,831+ 

16,579 

12.60 

106.6 

Idaho 

52U,873 

6,615 

12.60 

82.6 

Minn. 

2,792,300 

3i;,6U7 

12.1a 

ni*.i 

Ohio 

6,907,612 

8U,367 

12*21 

U9.1 

N.  H. 

5,897 

11.99 

99.6 

Aris. 

U99,26l 

5,969 

11.96 

97.6 

Mont. 

559,ii56 

6,685 

n.95 

77*8 

lom 

2,538,268 

29,753 

U.7I 

100.7 
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TABLE  XX7I  (Contlmed) 


RESIDENT  CCaxroE  ENROILMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATIOH, 
INCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  BI  STATES,  19li0» 


Total 

Population 

Resident 

Enrollment 

1939-UO 

Number  of 
Students 
Per  1,000 
Populatiaa 

Per  Cent 
19U5-^ 
Enrollment 
as  of  1939-i*0 

TeXM 
ItLch. 

»»♦ 

La. 

5,256,106 
110,2li7 

2,363,880 

7U,552 
60,691 
1,267 

25,996 

11.62 
11.55 
11.1*9 
11.07 
11.00 

115.5 
123.0 

99.5 
93.U 
108.7 

iQii. 
Wis. 

3,U27,796 
3,78U,66U 
3,137,587 

l,821,2ltU 

37,065 
l»0,393 
33,135 

18,557 

10*81 
10.67 
10.56 
10.2ii 
10.19 

110.9 
98.1 
98.7 
8ii.6 
92.2 

va. 

Iff  A 

T«nn« 

2,611, m 
531,818 
250, 7U2 

2,915,  am 

26,156 
U,950 
2,26U 

25,253 

9.77 
9.31 
9.03 

8.99 

8.66 

103.7 
107.7 
IOU.0 
112.2 
III1.6 

Fa. 
S.  G. 

sar. 

W.  Va. 
Conn. 

9,900,180 
1,899, 80U 
2,8U5,627 
1,901,97U 
l,709,2it2 

83,1*01 
I5,911i 
22,lilU 

12,860 

8.1i2 
8.38 
7.88 
7.59 
7.5t 

102.9 
106.7 
98.2 
102.1 
130.0 

Qa. 
Maine 
R.  I. 
Ala. 
HUs* 

3,123,723 

8U7,226 
713,3^6 
2,832,961 
2,183,796 

23,229 
6,092 
5,031 
19,987 
11*,019 

7.U* 
7.19 
7.12 
7.06 
6.U2 

120.0 
61.1 
120.6 
102.5 
90.8 

fla. 
Ark. 
H.  J. 
Dal. 

1,897,101* 
l,9ii9,387 
U,160,165 
266,505 

11,U73 

10,928 

20,515 
1,118 

6.05 
5.61 
U.93 
U.20 

129.5 
9U.1 
110.8 

10U.5 

U.  S. 

131,669,275 

l,ii9l;,203 

11.3 

«Sourcet    l6th  U.  S.  census,  19l40» 

Biennial  Survey  of  Education  19Ui"li6» 
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Many  ^orlda  youth  eontlrue  their  education  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  outside  the  state*    The  report  of  tiie  Florida 
Citizens  Comtoittee  in         emphasized  this  in  an  analysis  of  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  attending  college.    Oi»-third  of 
the  students  going  to  college  attended  in  other  states  (see  Tabl« 

xxra)t 

TABLE  ZXm 

PESCENTAGE  OF  HIHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATIiS  ATTElffillKI  COLLEGE 
FLORIDA  AI©  IK  OTHER  STATES  IK  1939«^0» 
(Based  on  reports  trm  131  out  of  209  senior  hi^^  schools) 


Classification 
of  Students 

Vtoaber  of 
Graduates 

Per  Cent  Attending  CoUegs 
Florida      Other  States  Total 

Upper  2$i 

2,013 

37.6 

16.3  53.9 

Kiddie  ^ 

20.2 

9.6  29.8 

Lower  2^% 

2,013 

U).8 

U.9  19.7 

Total  8,053  23.2  10.1  33.3 


♦Source t    Florida  Citizens  Committee,  Bdueation  and  the 
Future  of  Florida.  Table  6,  p.  81t. 

Su— ary 

Wie  state  of  Florida  is  little  different  from  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  changing  character  of  the  population  and 
in  respect  to  the  influences  of  technology  upon  the  population* 
The  median  age  of  the  state  in  15^14.0  was  26*9  years  as  (xmptred  vith 


in 

29*0  ywrs  for  Uxe  United  States  as  a  nhole*  fbm  trend  torard 
urban  concentration  has  resulted  in  many  of  the  rural  counties  los- 
ing  population  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
labor  force  of  Florida  is  slailar  to  that  of  the  United  states  as  a 
whole,  excepting  that  a  larger  niraber  of  persons  are  w!c»rking  in  the 
service  occupations  and  the  farm  laboror  occupations  than  averages 
indicate  for  the  United  States* 

!Ihe  increase  in  population  in  Aorida  is  at  a  faster  rat* 
than  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    This  rate  yaries  widely  among 
the  oounties  of  the  state.    The  Negro  population  is  not  increasing 
as  fast  as  the  white  population)  the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  has 
been  steadily  decreasing. 

The  ratio  of  youth  below  twenty  years  of  age  to  the  total 
population  is  very  near  the  national  ratio|  however,  this  ratio 
varies  widely  among  the  counties.    The  per  cent  of  youth  attending 
school  in  Florida  is  slightly  lower  than  the  per  etmt  of  youth  at- 
tending school  for  the  United  States;  howev«:,  the  median  number  of 
years  of  school  attended  by  persons  twentj^-five  years  of  age  or  older 
is  very  little  different  in  florida  frtn  the  United  States  median. 

The  number  of  students  in  resident  enrollment  in  higher  edu- 
eation  in  Florida  is  low,  indicating  that  many  1^0  attend  post-hig^ 
school  institutions  are  enrolled  outside  the  state* 

These  factors  indicate  that  the  need  for  Junior  colleges  in 
Florida  is  certainly  no  less  than  the  need  for  continued  education 


in  other  areas  of  the  United  states.    The  newl  for  post^igh  school 
education  Is  even  more  pressing  in  Florida  than  in  many  states  M 
is  indicated  by  the  resident  collie  enrollment  in  Florida  as  cm* 
pared  vith  that  of  other  states. 

The  need  for  other  types  of  post-high  school  eduoatioa  has 
not  been  statistically  siirveyed  but  the  Office  of  Education  places 
Florida  twenty-first  among  the  states  in  percentage  of  population 
involved  in  adult  education  activities  in  the  public  sdiools.^ 

Legal  Basis 

The  19U7  legislature  of  Florida  aided  the  dovelopnent  of 
public  junior  coUeges  in  florida  by  making  the  junior  college  pro- 
gm  a  part  of  the  lUniaam  Foundation  Pr<^ajn  of  the  state.  The 
choice  of  operating  a  junior  college  is  left,  however,  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  local  board  when  the  county  or  group  of  counties  fulfill 
the  criterion  established  in  the  lav. 
Where  a  Junior  College  May  Be  Organised 

According  to  the  laws  of  Florida,  a  public  junior  college  may 
be  organised  only  in  those  counties  having  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more  persons  according  to  the  most  reottit  United  States 
or  state  census.    An  additional  provision  allows  groups  of  two  or 
more  contiguous  counties  to  oomblne  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

Corner  Ket^)fer,  Adult  Education  AcUvities  of  the  Publio 
Schools  (U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Pamphlet  No.  107,  1?U9). 
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a  junior  college  irtien  their  total  populatioca  •qjial  fifty  thousand.' 
This  Iwr  also  provides  that  not  mors  than  one  Junior  college  for 
irtiite  students  and  one  for  Negro  students  may  be  established  in  any 
oounty,  and  it  further  provides  that  no  Junior  college  nay  be  es- 
tablished in  a  county  trtiere  is  located  a  state  institution  of  higher 
learning  providii^  educatlonaa  courses  and  facilities  througji  aad 
above  the  fourteenth  grade  for  students  of  that  race«^ 
Procedure  far  Organisii^  a  Public  junior  College  in  Florida 

The  laws  of  Florida  state  that  a  Junior  college  shall  be 
organised  as  a  part  of  the  public  sdtiool  system  of  the  state.  Tha 
county  board  (or  boards  when  nore  tiian  one  county)  aay  pass  a  reso- 
lution  agreeing  to  organiae,  establiah,  or  operate  a  Junior  college. ' 
This  resolution  must  show  that  the  Jiinior  college  will  offer  work 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  including  not  only  classical 
and  scientific  oourses  but  also  terminal  courses  of  a  vocatifflial  and 
technical  nature.    4  Junior  collage  already  In  operation  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  county  board  if  such  an  agreoMnt  is  made.  Plans 
for  the  organisation  and  the  financial  support  must  be  j^>proved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.^   If  such  plans  are  approved  and  the 

hjan  of  Florida,    general  Laws.   Vol.  I.    19U7.  Chapter 
23726,  NO.  112.    Section  2U2.ia. 

^Ibid. 
''^Ibld. 

^Ibid.,  Section  2U2.143* 
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required  extra  financial  effort  is  made^  the  jvmior  c(^ege  imf 

be  established* 

Financing 

I  The  public  Junior  colleges  of  Florida  participate  in  the 

program  of  finance  applied  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state* 
This  program  is  known  as  the  ICLniium  Foundation  PrograB  and  pro* 
vides  that  those  counties  supporting  a  public  junior  colLeg*  nwt 
oalce  a  5  per  cent  effort  additional  to  the  recpiired  effort  for 
grades  one  to  tvelve.    This  aatounts  to  0*3  mills*    The  units  as- 
signed to  a  oounty  for  junior  college  pitrposes  are  asslgnad  on  the 
•me  basis  as  the  elementarj  and  seoondary  schools  of  the  county^ 
and  the  state  monies  arc  allotted  upon  ^s  basis* 

FMS  Bay  not  be  charged  to  students  attending  a  public  junr- 
ior  college  uiiless  authorised  by  the  State  Board  of  Education* 
Control 

The  lavs  of  Florida  place  the  junior  college  under  the  oozt> 
trol  of  the  coiuity  board  of  public  instruction*    In  instances  where 
more  l^an  one  county  supports  a  public  junior  college^  the  legal 
eontrd  renains  in  the  county  in  which  the  junior  college  is  lo- 
cated* 

Ttie  law  also  {arovides  for  an  advisozy  cooimittee  which  meets 
quarterly  to  subotLt  recGnmendations  to  tlie  <»unty  board  in  such 

^Ibid.,  Sections  236*OU,  2li2.ii3* 
^^Ibid.,  section  223*16,  paragraph  (U), 
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matters  as  "personnel,  curricula,  finance,  and  policies  In  general 
it  deoBS  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school."^  This  cob- 
oittee  consists  of  five  members  when  one  county  supports  the  JttB» 
ior  college  and  nine  members  nhen  more  than  one  county  8vq>ports 
the  Junior  college.    In  the  latter  instance,  the  only  method  the 
outside  counties  have  of  influencing  the  policies  of  the  Junior 
college  is  throu^  this  advisory  cooialttee* 
State  Board  Regulations 

The  lairs  are  impelenented  by  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.    The  most  recent  regulations  relating  to  Junior  col- 
lages were  Approved  by  the  State  Board  on  March  21,  1?^«  Theae 
regulations  set  forth  methods  of  appointing  the  advisory  committee, 
require  that  plans  be  submitted  for  approval  before  establishing  a 
Junior  oollegay  provide  that  fees  may  be  charged  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  matriculation  fees  charged  by  the  state  universities, 
and  set  as  the  miniaum  standards  for  Junior  colleges  those  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,^ 

Present  Facilities  Available 

Public  Junior  Colleges 

There  are  at  the  present  writing  five  public  Junior  cdUsgM 

11 

Ibid.,  Section  2li2.1i2. 

12 

See  Appandlx  I  for  full  regulations* 


in  Florijda.   These  are  Falm  Beaoh  Junior  college«  West  Fain  Beach} 
St«  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St,  Petersburg!  Chlpola  Jtmior  Col- 
leg*,  Mariaiunaj  Pensaodla  Junior  college,  Pensacolaj  and  Washington 
Junior  College  (Negro),  Pensaoola. 

Durlx^  the  current  year  these  institutions  have  1,398  stu- 
dents enrolled.    They  are  partially  s\q;>part6d  by  the  following 
counties  I    Palm  Beach,  Pinellas,  Jackson,  Washingtoa,  Calhoun, 
Xscaabla,  and  Santa  Rosa*    All  except  Washington  Junior  College 
participate  in  the  lyUnisum  Foundation  Prograa  receiving  state  funds 
through  this  prograiB.   Wa^ington  Junior  College  hopes  to  be  ap- 
proved as  a  part  of  this  program  next  year* 

The  curriculums  of  these  institutions  include  both  prepara- 
tory and  terainal  courses;  however,  a  large  percentage  of  the  student 
bodies  are  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  courses* 

Chapter  VI  will  analyse  these  institutions  more  thoroughly* 
Private  Junior  Colleges 

There  are  five  private  Junior  colleges  in  Florida*  Thes* 
are  Jacksonville  Junior  College,  Jacksonville;  Sdward  Waters  C(^- 
lege  (Hegro),  Jacksonville;  Orlando  Junior  College,  Cfrlandoj 
Casements  Junior  College,  Ormood  Beach;  and  Webber  College,  Babson 
Park.    These  institutions  enroll  1,19^  students  according  to  figures 
reported  in  the  Junior  College  Directory  19$0* 
Public  Universities 

The  three  public  universities  supported  by  the  state  of 
Florida  are  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville;  Florida  State  Uni- 


verslty>  TaIIahasM€|  azKi  Flotrlda  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege (N^o),  Talli^MM* 

Theae  institutions  enroll  Ihg^^l  students  according  to 
reports  in  the  19U8-li9  Education  Directory  of  the  D,  S.  Office  of 
Education* 

Private  Unlveraitiet 

Private  colleges  and  universities  are  located  in  various 
•eotions  of  Hxe  state.    These  arei    University  of  }&tmi,  I£Ual| 
Barry  College,  Miami)  University  of  Tampa,  Tampaj  John  B*  Stets<m 
University,  Delandj  Florida  Southern  College,  Lalraland]  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park|  Bethune-Cookman  CoU^e  (Negro),  Oaytona 
Beachi  and  Florida  Monwl  and  Industrial  College  (Negro) ,  St« 
Augustine* 

The  19li8-i49  Education  Directory  reports  12,98U  student* 
enrolled  in  these  institutions* 
Vooational-Teohnioal  Schools 

The  19lt7-U8  exiroUment  in  vocational  courses  in  Florida 
is  reported  by  ihe  State  Superlntend^t  of  Public  Instruction  in 
four  sectional    VooationaL  Agriculture,  8,686)  Vocational  Hoao 
Soononies,  17, 299 i  Trade  and  Industrial  Educatian,  16,060)  and  Dio* 
trlbutive  Training,  2,62U*    These  make  a  total  of  UU»669  persons 
enrolled  in  vocational  courses  in  Florida  in  19U7*^8*    Of  oourso. 
May  of  these  are  in  high  school  taking  such  courses  as  a  part  of 
their  high  school  program)  however,  19,666  persons  are  reported  as 
purt»»tlM  or  evening  students.    Facilitiee  for  this  type  of  education 
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•re  not  available  in  all  oountlee  (see  Table  XXVZII)* 

TABLE  XXVIIZ 

ffiHBXSS  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  HAVBiO  FACHITISS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  COURSES,  19U7-U8* 

GovstmB  Muzttber  of  Counties 

Agriculture 

E«M  SOOBMlM  6$ 

Trade  and  Industry  2$ 
Distributive  XS 

♦Source  I    Florida,  Department  of  Education,  Biemial  Report 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instaruction,  19U8» 

FrobXeas  Relative  to  Organisation  of  Public  junior  Colleges 

Tbere  are  certain  problems  relative  to  the  organisation  of 
public  Junior  colleges  which  must  be  discussed  along  with  the  other 
eonsiderations.   Only  those  probleaw,  however,  which  are  directly 
co»3eriM>d  with  the  adoinistrative  phases  of  public  Junior  colleges 
will  be  discussed  hez>e«    While  probleas  of  curriculum,  student  per* 
sonnel,  and  standards  are  no  doubt  equally  important,  this  study  is 
limited  to  those  probleas  immediately  concerned  with  the  organisa- 
tion, administration,  and  financing* 

IRxese  probleiM  have  perhaps  been  suggested  by  the  criteria 
for  establishment  discussed  in  Chapter  17*    For  purposes  of  dis- 
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eusslon  they  will  be  United  as  follows  t   type  of  dlstrlots  for 
juxdor  colleges}  method  of  financing  Junior  colleges;  place  of 
junior  colleges  in  the  public  sohoel  systcnj  control  and  advisory 
boards  of  junior  collegesj  and  the  responsibility  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  toward  junior  colleges* 
Districts 

Consistent  with  the  local  control  assumption  discussed  in 
Chapter  11^  jiudor  coUegea  have  in  laany  instances  been  organised 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  systoi*  In  Florida  this  type 
of  organization  would  be  relatively  siisple  to  accomplish  if  all 
counties  had  sufficient  population  to  support  a  junior  college* 
Table  XIX  indicated  that  twenty^four  of  the  counties  in  Florida 
had  less  than  ten  thousand  people*  Itost  of  these  aoae  counties 
•re  losing  population  each  yen** 

Ihe  present  law  specifies  that  junior  colleges  may  be  es- 
tablished only  in  counties  having  a  population  not  less  than  fifty 
thoasandU    Again  referring  to  Table  XIZ  it  is  seen  that  only  ten 
counties  in  Florida  have  sufficient  population  according  to  the  19k$ 
State  census  to  meet  this  criterion. 

If  the  creating  of  a  separate  juniw  college  district  is  to 
be  avoided,  some  other  arrangement  must  be  made  to  insure  that  jun- 
ior college  education  be  made  available  to  all*    Brewton  and  the 
survey  ccEsmittee  for  Idaho  had  this  to  say  concerning  proposals  for 
separate  junior  college  districtsi 

Althou^  the  junior  college  is  considered  as  aa 


«xt«ncLou  of  the  secondary  school,  the  fact  that 
It  is  goTerned  by  a  separate  board  and  is  a 
separate  district  often  iarevents  the  laost  ef- 
feotlT*  mrticxalation  with  the  secondary  schools. 
Ihorvtrer  more  than  om  school  district  is  io* 
eluded  in  the  Junior  college  district,  an  over- 
lapping tax  district  results,  and  excessive  tax 
burdens  may  be  Imposed  on  the  property  situated 
therein.^ 

The  provision  in  Florida  law  for  two  or  more  contiguous 
counties  to  owabine  for  purposes  of  supporting  a  publio  JunLor 
oollege  creates  a  new  type  of  district.    This  district,  while  sup- 
porting grades  one  tlurough  twelve  in  separate  subdivisions,  sap" 
ports  the  junior  college  in  the  saisie  manner  as  a  special  Junior 
oollege  district  would  with  one  important  exception.    This  excep* 
tion  is  the  provision  that  legal  control  of  the  junior  college 
rests  with  the  county  board  having  control  over  the  county  in  whioh 
the  junior  allege  is  located. 

This  type  of  district  is  similar  to  the  intermediate  dia- 

trict  described  by  Butterworth  for  Hew  York  State.    In  discussioi^ 

this  district,  Butterworth  and  others  give  the  following  definition 

for  an  Izitemediate  district. 

The  proposeu  new  intermediate  district  can 
best  be  defined  as  a  union  or  federation  of  a 
suitable  number  of  local  school  districts,  formed 
•c  that  they  may  provide  oooperatively  many  kinds 
of  services  that  they  can  not  provide  effectively 
and  economically  as  individual  units.    It  brings 
together  into  oxhb  adrainietrative  organisation 


John  E.  Brewton  (Director),  Public  Education  in  Idaho, 

p.  5U. 


eoougti  pupils  to  Justify  the  provision  of  a 
broad,  diTersified  prograau    It  beoomes  the 
•gent  or  instrunent  throu^  nhich  local  schools 
can  serve  the  special  needs  of  pupils  which  un- 
der the  present  system  have  been  neglected* 
The  participating  local  districts,  how«*ver,  do 
not  lose  their  identity.    Each  cdstrict  conr 
tinues  to  exist  irith  its  local  board  of  educa- 
tion in  control  of  its  local  program.    The  prin- 
ciple of  local  initiative  is  maintained,  each 
local  district  being  free  to  determine  educa- 
tional policy  within  its  own  system,  and  free 
to  offer  an  enriched  program  if  it  wishes  and 
can  afford  it.    Each  local  district,  also,  would 
participate  in  the  direction  of  the  intermediate 
district  progrw*    Thus,  it  is  believed  that  tha 
intezmediata  district  preserves  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  system  of  local  control  of  educa- 
tion that  has  grown  up  in  New  York  State  and^  at 
the  same  time,  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the 
advantages  that  are  to  be  gained  through  the 
formation  of  laz^e  administrative  units.^ 


Butterworth  also  gives  the  following  reasons  for  establish- 


a<mt  of  this  type  of  district* 


If  rxiral  youth  are  to  be  provided  the  educa- 
tional services  they  need,  a  new  administrativa 
organisation  must  be  set  up,  thatt 

1*    Is  large  enough  in  the  number  of  pupils 
to  make  it  possible  to  provide  a  broad 
educational  program  at  reasonable  unit 
cost* 

2*    Has  an  ad&inistrative  structure  and 

financial  resources  that  will  enable  it 
to  perform  effectively  any  duties  that 
are  assigned  to  it. 

3*    Is  flexible  in  its  structure  so  that  it 
can  be  edited  to  the  varyix]g  conditi<M3S 
•xisting  in  the  State  or  to  conditions 
that  may  develop  in  the  foreseeable 
futuz*e* 


"^Julian  E.  Butterworth,  Edmund  H.  Crane  and  Staff,  A  New 
Int«rmsdiate  school  District  for  New  York  State  (University  of  iixe 
State  of  New  York  Bulletin  No.  1336) »  pp.  32f* 


U*    Insures  the  contimed  existence  of  th« 
oaatral  rural  and  union  free  schools  u 
the  basic  units  for  education  in  the 
State  but  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
ooBbine  their  resources  to  do  coopera- 
tively what  they  can  not  do  singly. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  IJie  type  of 
Bultlple-county  district  used  In  Florida  and  the  IntenMdlate  dis- 
trict described  by  Buttemorth  is  the  control.   Where  toe  uraltiple- 
county  district  gives  control  to  a  single  county  board,  the  inter- 
■edlate  district  permits  nultii^e  control  throu^  the  district 
council.    This  coiindl  is  made  up  of  all  trustees  and  school  board 
members  of  the  constituent  districts  and  retains  a  superrlsory  co»> 
trol  over  tbB  Intemedlate  district  board.'^ 

Buttenrorth  and  the  staff  have  considered  the  intermediate 

district  as  a  possible  agency  for  post-4iigh  school  education,  even 

considering  a  multiple^inter—diate  district  for  these  purposes. 

•  •  •  One  method  of  extending  Qpp<»>tunitiss  of 
this  type  /collegiate7  is  through  the  addition  of 
one  or  twD"years  of  post*>8econdary  or  jtuiior  od— 
lege  work* 

l^ie  intermediate  district  is  an  agency  through 
irtiich  opportunities  of  this  type  may  be  made  avail* 
able  to  young  people  living  in  the  rural  areas. 
Sane  of  the  proposed  districts  have  a  siifflclent 
enrolment  la  the  secondary  school  that  an  extei>-> 
sioo  of  the  pirogram  would  be  feasible.    In  other 
eases,  two  or  more  intermediate  districts  mi^t 
Join  with  near-by  villages  or  cities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  program.    The  district 


^^Ibld.,  p.  32, 

^^atlonal  Commission  on  school  District  Reorganisation, 
Your  school  District,  p.  209. 


could  begin  on  a  modest  eoale  and  add  facilities 
as  the  needs  justify*    Some  of  the  students 
should  enter  texninsl  prograas,  for  ecoa^ple,  in 
industrial  or  business  education,  that  will  pre- 
pare  more  adequately  for  occupational  life; 
other  students  should  be  able  to  secure  one  or 
tPo  years  of  work  that  would  prepare  them  for 
•teission  to  the  existing  colleges  and  unirer* 
sities  of  the  State." 

The  type  of  district  organization  used  at  the  present  time 
in  Florida,  that  of  multiple-county  districts,  will  necessitate 
MM  researt^  and  reooamflndations  as  to  its  value  and  feasibility 
after  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  time*    Thus  far  no  serious 
objection  has  been  raised  to  this  type  of  organisation  but  only 
two  public  Junior  colleges  are  supported  by  this  method* 

It  seems  advis^le,  when  such  a  district  is  contenplated, 
to  keep  in  mind  such  factors  as  socio-economic  relationships  of 
the  counties  considering  the  combination  and  the  extent  of  the  area 
included,  as  well  as  the  population  to  be  served* 
Financs 

The  problem  of  finance  is  one  of  the  first  probl«ns  to  bs 

studied  ndien  consld^lng  the  establishment  of  a  Junior  college* 

^is  problem  has  been  studied  by  such  men  as  Resres,  Zook,  Mart, 

18 

Brothers,  and  loos* 
17 

'Julian  £•  Butterworth,  Edmund  H*  Crane,  and  Staff ^  op* 
clt*,  p*  2li* 

18 

See  imerioan  Association  of  Jtinlcar  Colleges,  Proceedings, 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting*    Also  Proceedings  Tenth  Annual  Meeting* 
Paul  R.  Mort,  "State  Participation  in  the  Support  of  junior  Col- 
leges," Teachers  College  Record^  XXX  (May,  1929),  7U$-75l* 


The  prbblam  in  Florida  is  posed.  In  part,  by  the  fact 
that  Junior  Ci^ege  aduoation  is  ineltided  und«r  the  Uiniaaffl  Foun- 
dation Program*    The  additional  minimum  local  effort  required  of 
the  county  for  support  of  the  Junior  collie  is  $  per  cent  of  the 
glx  mill  ainiJBum  effort  required  for  grades  one  through  twelrSf 
or  0.3  mills.    The  state  funds  are  apportioned  upon  the  same  basis 
as  for  elementary  and  high  sdiool  pupils*    This  apportionnent  as- 
•8BM6  that  post-high  school  education  of  this  type  is  no  more 
expensive  than  elementary  and  high  sdiool  eduoatioiu 

ilartln  reports  that  the  mean  cost  for  current  educational 
expenses  per  full-time  student  in  Junior  colleges  in  the  South  nas 
$318*83  for  the  year  1^U7-U8.^   Martin  also  indicated  lhat  coete 
in  a  Junior  college  vary  rather  widely  dependent  upon  sise  and 
type  of  organisation  of  the  Junior  college  (see  Table  XXIX)* 


Albert  B*  t^artin,  "Cost  of  Administration,  Instruction, 
and  Maintenance  of  Public  Junior  Colleges  in  the  United  States," 
Unpublished  Dootor^s  Dissertation,  University  of  Texas,  19^9$ 
p.  220. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

COST  OF  TOTAL  CUKHEIIT  EDOCATIOSAI.  BXPEM8I8 
FEB  FULL  TIME  JUNIOR  COU.B0E  STUDEWf 
IN  PUBLIC  JUNIOH  COLLEGES* 


TWO  Tear  Four  Tear 


8lM  (Gradea  (Grades  U^Jii) 


Meau 

Median 

Mean 

Median 

1,000  \q> 

$296.19 

$  - 

$  — 

500-999 

338«22 

3lt6.83 

353.86 

361.62 

2$0-i*99 

366.29 

3it3.50 

306.35 

299.I4O 

100-2149 

l4n,19 

38U.69 

326.63 

329.86 

0*99 

287*72 

277.U8 

♦source 1 

Albert  B. 

iiartln,  op. 

cit.,  pp.  185-200. 

With  these  cost  flguiree  in  mind,  it  beoomM  aaMMMry  to 
eonsider  the  sources  from  itfilch  funds  may  ocne. 

In  view  of  the  assufflptions  discussed  In  Chapter  IIj  state 
•qualization  seem  nMeasary.    The  type  of  state  aid  given  to 
grades  one  through  twelve  would  be  in  agreeaent  with  the  assump- 
tions as  a  basis  for  aid  to  continued  education  in  tiie  junlofr 
college. 

Frdblems  which  occur,  however,  erai^size  that  costs  for 
this  type  of  education  are  higher.    For  instance,  in  the  same  year, 
19U7«'i48,  that  ilurtin  found  the  mean  expenditure  per  fUU-tiae 


Ili6 
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•tudent  in  the  Southern  Association  Junior  colleges  wut  1318.83, 
the  eleven  state  departments  of  education  in  these  seee  states  re- 
ported their  current  eapenees  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendar»e 

21 

in  grades  one  through  twelvei  the  mean  of  itoich  was  $121, 21*.  The 
specialised  and  diverse  programs  of  Junior  college  unavoidably  cost 
more  money  than  the  programs  of  eqxiivalent  quality  in  grades  one 
threu^  twelve. 

Zt  —mm  obvious  that  a  Foundation  Progrsm  for  junior  col- 
leges based  upon  average  needs  for  all  grades  cannot  alone  supply 
enough  Bu>ney  for  a  Junior  college  in^grm.    Esctra  effort  at  the 
state  and/or  local  levels  will  be  necessary  unless  heavy  tuition 
fees  are  charged  to  the  students.    The  charging  of  tuition  for  Jxin- 

ior  college  not  only  reduces  the  number  of  students  who  may  attend 

22 

-the  public  Junior  college     but  also  cannot  be  defended  when  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  democratic  education. 

Saylor  reports  that  thirteen  states  with  locally  controlled 
public  Junior  colleges  allow  atate  aid.       The  agsoont  of  aid  received 


^Ibid.,  p.  220. 

^^ancis  L.  Chase  (Director)  and  Edgar  L.  Morj^et  (Asso- 
ciate Director),  The  Forty-Eight  State  school  Systems,  p.  178« 
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See  Leonard  V«  Koos,  "How  to  Democratise  the  junior  Col- 
lege Level,"  School  Review,  LII,  5  (May,  19UU),  271-281*. 

23 

•'Galen  Saylor,  Junior  College  Studies  (University  of  Ne- 
braska Publication,  Contributions  to  Education  Number  XXVI),  p. 
72* 


from  the  state  dependa  upon  the  program  of  state  aid  used  in  the 
state,    some  states  (Marj^and)  grant  a  flat  smount  for  each  ia- 
stitutionj  others  base  the  amount  upon  full-time  students  (Texas, 
lo«a)j  while  still  others  guarantee  miniwai  SBwunts  per  student 
in  the  junior  college  (California,  Colorado), 

A  plan  far  public  junior  colleges  aust  include  a  plan  for 
financing  these  institutions* 
Relationship  to  the  Public  School  Systan 

This  study  has  asstmed  that  public  junior  colleges  are  a 
logical  and  desirable  extension  of  the  public  school  systeiu  This 
assumption  has  been  defended  in  Chf^ter  II.    The  problem  occurs, 
then,  to  define  Uie  types  of  organisational  structure  which  may  be 
used  in  dereloping  public  junior  colleges. 

^e  tmo  most  coBraon  types  of  organisaticn  are  the  two-year 
junior  college  aaid  the  four-year  junicn*  college.    T^e  first  of 
these  consists  of  two  years  of  school,  labeled  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years,  organised  as  a  separate  unit  wittiin  the  school 
•ystflm.    ThB  second  type  consists  of  these  same  two  grades  organized 
with  the  eleventJi  and  twelfth  grades  to  form  a  four-year  unit  of 
organisation,    l^ese  orgaMsational  patterns  are  often  described  as 
the  6-3-3-2  pattern  and  the  pattern*   A  third  type  i^ioh  may 

be  maintained  separately  is  a  modification  of  the  6-3-3-2  plan  and 
is  called  an  "association"  by  Koos.*^^   This  type  of  junior  coUega 


^Leonard  V.  Koos,  "Opinions  of  Administrators  on  Organis- 
ing the  Junior  College,"  School  Review.  LII,  h  (April,  19Uk),  215. 


although  organised  as  a  separate  xxnit  usea  wuQr  of  the  taaehera  of 

tte  hi^  school  in  a  part-time  capacity  and  also  uses  aany  of  tha 

facilities  of  the  high  sdiool  such  as  laboratories,  auditorlvm, 

oafeteria,  ete« 

Musy  articles  have  be«i  Toritten  defending  these  types  of 

organisation  and  enumerating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

•aoh.^   Ito  general  aoceptaoM  for  the  four-year  ixLan  has  oom 

about  as  yet*    In  twelve  recent  state  aixi  national  surveys  only 

three  reo<uaBended  the  6>4Hi  plan,  althoii^h  most  of  thesa  survays 

recQomezxiad  articulation  with  the  loirer  years  and  several  mentioned 

26 

the  6^hrh  as  the  ultinate  plan  for  the  state. 

There  are  reported  in  tho  Jonior  College  Directory  for  1550 
only  twenty^three  public  junior  colleges  organized  as  four-year 
institutions.^^   Hardesty  reported  U5»2  per  cent  of  the  forty-one 
administrators  he  oonbaoted  in  his  study  on  housing  the  ;)iuiiar  eel* 
lege  program  in  California  preferred  the  6-3-3-2  plan  of  organi- 


^See  L.  7.  Kooa,  Int^yating  High  School  and  Colla^ai 
John  A*  Sexson  and  «k>hn  W»  l^arbeson^  The  Kew  American  ColKtt^ 
W.  C.  Eells,  The  Junior  College,  pp.  fcii9-7U^|  and  Theodore  H. 
Wilson,  "tpie  Four-Tear  Junior  College,"  Ur^blished  Doctor's  Dia- 
sertation.  Harvard  University,  1935» 

^^or  an  analysis  of  these  plans  see  Hugh  G*  Price,  "Plan- 
ning for  Public  junior  College  Development  Throu^  State  and 
National  Surveys,"  junior  College  Journal,  XX,  1  (Septeniber,  19ii9)« 
16-22, 
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'"junior  College  Directory,  1950,"  Junior  College  Journal, 
XX,  5  (January,  1950),  290-313. 


•ation,      Koos,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  that  ^9*2  per  cent 
of  the  103  administrators  he  interviewed  preferred  the  G'hrh 
plan.  29 

llartln  in  his  study  of  costs  in  relation  to  organisation 

reoorded  these  eonelusionat 

8,    It  is  less  expensive  to  operate  a  two-year 
public  junior  college  with  a  high  enrollment 
than  to  operate  a  four-year  public  junior 
college  iiith  a  hi^  enrollznent* 
It  is  less  expensive  to  c^erate  a  four-year 
public  junior  college  with  a  low  enrollment 
than  it  is  a  two-year  public  junior  college 
with  a  low  enroUwmt* 

10*    The  expense  of  (iterating  a  two-ywu'  publio 
junior  college  with  less  than  100  fuU-tiaa 
students  appears  to  be  prohibitive  since  no 
public  junior  colleges  with  a  full-tisM 
student  enrollment  of  below  100  were  found. 

11.    On  the  basis  of  median  averages*  the  four* 
year  public  junior  college  is  less  expensive 
to  operate  than  a  two-year  public  junior 
college.^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  it  would  smm  praetioal  to 
establish  separate  two-ysar  institutions  only  In  those  instances 
wtiere  large  enrollments  in  the  junior  college  years  are  expeot«d. 

Other  faotors,  however,  should  be  considered  in  such 
reooBoiendationa  as  would  require  four-year  junior  c(^eges  in  all 


Cecil  D.  Hardesty,  Problems  and  Practices  in  Housing  the 
junior  College  Program  in  California  (Southern  Galifornia  Eduoation 
Monograjiis  1933-^U  series.  No.  3),  p.  100. 

^Leonard  V.  Koos*  "Opinions  of  Administrators  on  Organia- 
ing  the  Junior  College*"    School  Review,  LU,  k  (April,  19hk)$  219. 

•'^'Albert  B.  Martin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  233-23U.  ^ 


situations*    The  complete  reorganisation  of  grades  seren  throu^ 

tmlve  m>uld  be  necesMry^  since  the  establishment  of  a  four-year 

junior  college  necessitates  a  four-year  Junior  high  school*  Tha 

ccKxminity  may  not  be  ready  for  such  a  reorganization. 

The  program  of  adult  education  must  also  be  considereda 

Starrak  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  adult  program  oould  be  bet- 

51 

ter  provided  in  a  tuo-year  Junior  college.'^   Ho  evidence  has  been 
recorded  to  support  this  opinion|  honwrer^  most  arguments  for  the 
^-ii-U  plan  do  not  claim  that  such  a  plan  has  advantages  for  the 
adult  progrm* 

The  density  of  the  population  and  the  number  of  such  foup- 
year  Juni<»-  colleges  that  nould  b  e  needed  in  a  county  should  alao 
be  considered.    It  seems  possible  that  a  tiro*7ear  institution  maj 
be  advisable  and  more  econonical  in  areas  where  tiro  or  more  four<- 
jmt  institutions  would  be  required  for  youth  1^0  would  attend. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  reooomend 
the  tBuediate  adoption  of  the  ^-hr-h  plan.    That  the  school  systan 
■ay  eventually  turn  to  this  type  of  organization  is  neither  agreed 
to  nor  denied  by  this  study,    l^t  the  S^k-h  plan  may  have  certain 
advantages  over  the  6-3-3-2  plan  is  also  unchallenged  by  this  study. 
That  the  preferable  organisation  may  be  found  by  a  survey  by  the 
State  Department  before  establistiing  a  Junior  college  seems  most 
acceptable  for  a  future  plan  for  Florida.    It  seems  inadvisable  to 


James  A.«  Starrak  and  iUgmiond  M.  Hughes,  The  New  Junior 
College,  p.  I49.  ---------------- 
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sidetrack  the  Junior  college  program  in  Florida  until  a  conqxlet* 
reorganization  of  the  secondary  school  system  is  accoaqpiished*  A 
plan  for  public  Junior  colleges  in  florida  cannot  recommend  the 
6-U~4  plan  for  all  situations*    Supporting  eridenoe  that  such  a 
plan  is  best  for  all  sitxiatlons  is  not  available.    Therefore,  the 
establisdiment  of  two-Tear  institutioiuif  in  association  with  hifi^ 
achools  where  a  small  enrollment  is  expected  and  separate  £roBL 
the  high  sdiod  where  larger  enrollments  are  expected,^^  seeM 
the  best  solution  as  a  practical  recommendation  for  Florida. 

If,  in  the  future,  a  reorganisation  of  the  secondary 
school  program  seems  advisable,  the  plan  may  be  considered 

at  that  time. 
Msthod  of  Control 

the  method  of  control  over  a  public  Junior  college  mnst 
be  that  of  a  local  board  if  the  local  control  assimption  is  valid. 
Of  twelve  recent  studies  of  state  planning  for  the  Junior  college, 
ten  reooonenied  that  the  local  board  be  responsible  for  the  Junior 
college. 

Saylor  reports  that 

In  states  in  which  a  Junior  college  may  be 
established  by  an  already  existing  commoB  school 

^^Koos  defines  "nail,"  "medixmi,"  and  "large"  as  respective* 
ly,  150  to  300,  300  to  500,  and  500  and  more.  See  John  Dale  Russell 
(Director),  Higher  Education  in  Maryland,  p.  290. 


Hugh  G.  Price,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-19* 


district,  the  board  of  education  of  that  dls» 
trlct  usually  beoomes  the  governing  board  for 
the  Junior  college*  •  •  •  In  oases  where  a 
junior  college  Is  established  by  an  Independent 
junior  college  district,  a  separate  junior  col- 
lege board  Is  neoessary.^*^ 

aost  pertinent  problem  In  the  method  of  control  Is  the 

position  of  the  junior  college  advisoi*y  cooBalttee*    These  ooomilt- 

tees  can  be  of  great  servioe  to  the  junior  colleges  since  they  are 

solely  conoernsd  with  junior  college  probleat* 

Bucharest  reported  the  value  of  an  advisory  comnlttee  and 

described  it  as  follol^st 

•  .  .  the  main  purpose  of  the  advisory  board 
was  to  coordinate  and  integrate  the  activities 
of  the  college  with  those  of  the  ccouaunlty  and 
advise  the  administration  and  board  of  trustees 
regarding  college  policies*    Of  course,  the  ad- 
visory board  would  carry  out  any  plans  of  its 
own  viiiich  were  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the 
college* ^5 

The  value  of  advisory  coranittees  in  relation  to  vocational 
eduoation  is  described  in  the  publioations  of  the  U*  S*  Office  of 
Education*    These  coomdttees  are  described  as  inqportant  in  main* 
taining  good  working  relationships  with  the  coaBrunlty*^^ 

The  plan  for  Florida  should  include  provisions  for  local 


^^alen  Saylor,  op.  oit«,  p*  I43* 

^^avid  Bucharest,  "The  Junior  College  Advisory  Board," 
Jtmior  collese  Journal,  XIII,  3  (Uoveaiber,  19U1),  1$1* 


^*  S.  Ccomittee  to  Study  Post  War  Problems  in  Vocation- 
al Eduoation,  Vocational  Education  in  the  Years  Ahead  (Vocational 
Division  Bulletin  No.  23U,  General  Series  No.  t),  pp*  90-^1* 


control  and  for  use  of  advisory  oaniidttees  in  each  locality* 
Responsibility  of  the  State  D^xrtaaot  of  Education 

In  accordance  with  the  state  responsibility  assuiaptiany 
the  state  is  rei9>onsible  for  equalising  the  oppcrtuoity  for  th« 
TDuth  of  the  state.   This  should  include  making  facilities  avail* 
able  for  all,  maintaining  mirdsum  standards,  and  preventing 
vasteful  dxiplication. 

Again  referring  to  the  twelve  surveys,  all  except  on* 
stress  the  importanBe  of  state  responsibility  for  the  junior  col- 
lege program*^'^   S'^ayer  and  staff  in  a  reoent  survey  of  the  state 
of  Waediington  recommended  that  the  state  department  of  education 
furnish  assistance  to  junior  colleges  in  designing  records  and  ac- 
counting procedures*^®   Johnson  emphasises  \he  value  of  regional 
or  statewide  planning  in  projeotini^  the  junior  collie  program.^^ 

This  evidence  points  to  Uie  fact  that  the  state  departeent 
of  education  is  praotioally  the  only  agency  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  coordination  for  the  developoent  of  a  staterwide 
^udor  college  program*    The  recommendations  of  this  department, 
idien  ip;>roved  by  the  state  board  of  education,  .may  assure  all  youth 
of  equal  opportunity  for  Junior  college  education  as  well  as  pre- 

^^Hugh  G.  Price,  loc*  cit* 

^^Qeorge  D.  Straymr  (Director),  Public  Education  in  Wash* 
ii^ton,  p.  320* 

•"B*  Lamar  Johnson,  "College  Programs  of  Less  than  Four 
Tears— the  Coomunity  C<^ege,"  Current  Trends  in  Higher  Eduoati<m 
19h9,  pp.  107-113.     


vent  the  establishment  of  Institutions  in  ill-«drL80d  locations. 

The  plan  for  Florida  should  recognise  the  responsibilities 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  derelopttent  of  junior 
colleges* 

Swiiry 

then  a  plan  for  Junior  college  developnent  within  a  state 
is  made,  certain  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account*  These 
considerations  include  (1)  the  need  for  public  junior  colleges, 
(2)  the  present  legal  basis  for  public  junior  collages,  (3)  th« 
present  facilities  available  for  post-high  school  education,  and 
{k)  the  probleeis  relative  to  organisation  of  public  junior  col- 
leges* 

The  need  for  junior  college  education  in  Florida  is  no 
less  than  the  need  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole*   Tbose  chang- 
ing population  charaotcristics  i^ioh  sake  continued  education  de- 
sirable are  p:resent  in  KLorida  in  much  the  aaaw  way  as  th»  United 
States*    The  fact  that  Florida's  population  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole  Makes  the  problem  more 
acute  in  Florida*    The  present  college  resident  enrollment  in 
Florida  is  low  when  compared  on  a  basis  of  students  per  thousanl 
population  with  other  states  in  the  Union*   Th«M  figures  indioata 
that  Florida  needs  better  facilities  for  post-4iigh  school  education* 

The  lax9  of  Florida  pcmit  the  establishment  of  junior  col- 
leges as  a  part  of  the  public  school  syitsa  in  those  counties  having 
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a  population  of  fifty  thoTiaand  or  more.    The  law  also  permits  two 
or  more  contiguous  co\intiea  jointly  to  establish  a  ;^niocr  colleg*. 
Hmm  junior  colleges  may  only  be  established  in  locations  ap- 
pKtrrvd  by  the  state  Board  of  Education  and  may  be  financed  aa  a 
part  of  the  Eininum  Foundation  Program  if  the  local  county  makes 
a  5  per  cent  additional  affort  over  and  above  the  aqualiaed  six 
Bill  levy.    An  advisory  comittee  is  i¥>pointed  for  each  junicar 
college  to  aid  in  developing  policies  for  the  operation  of  the 
junior  college,    state  Board  of  Education  regulations  implement 
this  laar  and  provide  that  the  standards  set  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Collagas  and  Secondary  Schools  be  the  minimum  star*- 
dards  for  Junior  colleges  in  Florida. 

The  present  facilities  available  in  Florida  include  five 
public  junior  colleges,  five  private  Junior  collages,  three  pub- 
lic universities,  eight  private  universities,  and  vocational- 
technical  courses  of  "less  than  college  grade*  in  almost  every 
oottBty*   While  these  facilities  offer  opportTinities  in  many  parts 
of  the  state,  a  large  percentage  of  the  youth  do  not  attend  post- 
high  school  institutions  either  because  of  expense,  distance,  or 
course  offerings. 

Future  considerations  for  a  plan  of  junior  college  develop- 
ment in  Florida  must  include  certain  problems  relative  to  the  de« 
velopront  of  junior  colleges.    These  problems  relate  to  district 
organisation,  finance,  pUce  of  the  junior  coUege  in  the  school 
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systfltt,  control,  and  the  responsibility  of  l^e  State  Department 
of  Education* 


CHAPTER  VI 


PRESENT  PUBLIC  JUNKffi  COLLBOE  FACILITIES 
IN  FLORIDA 

In  order  to  detarmine  hour  far  the  program  of  pablio  Junior 
colleges  has  progressed  in  Florida  a  survey  of  the  present  status 
«as  made.    The  procedure  used  in  this  survey  vaS)  first,  to  pre- 
pare a  checklist  or  schedtile  of  questions.^   After  this  schedule 
nas  checked  by  menibers  of  the  University  of  Florida  staff,  trips 
were  aade  to  each  junior  college  in  the  state.   During  a  two  to 
three  day  stay  at  each  collie  infoarnation  was  obtained  for  the 
questions  on  the  schedule.    In  order  to  obtain  this  information, 
interviews  were  held  with  at  least  one  menber  of  the  county  board 
of  public  instruction,  at  least  one  member  of  the  adviswy  commit- 
te«»  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  several 
members  of  the  college  adainistrative  and  teaching  staffs.  When 
this  inf OCTiation  had  be«i  obtained,  a  tentative  report  for  each  in- 
stitution was  prepared.   This  tentative  report  was  sent  to  the  dean 
or  president  of  the  institution  for  further  checking,  and  then  was 
included  in  this  study. 

•me  five  public  Junior  colleges  operating  in  Florida  at 
the  pres«it  time  may  offer  guides  for  future  plans.    It  is  for 
that  purpose  that  this  chapter  is  included  in  the  study. 


'See  Appendix  II. 
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Fdim  Beach  Junior  Collagt 


Palm  Beach  junior  College^  Florida's  first  public  Junior 
college,  vas  established  in  1933*    It  has  been  maintained  by  Pala 
Beaeh  County  since  that  date.    In  19U7  after  the  passage  of  the 
Hininum  Foundation  Prograai  had  made  it  possible  for  Junior  col- 
leges to  participate  in  Uie  state  program  for  education,  Pala 
Beach  junior  College  becaae  part  of  this  program* 

The  purposes  of  the  college  ares 

1*   To  offer  two  3f«ars  of  acceptable  college  vork. 

2«    To  provide  opportuxdty  for  individual  attention 
to  students  through  raall  classes* 

3«    To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  many 
students  who  could  not  afford  to  attend  college 
elsenhere* 

U*   To  provide  opportunity  for  young  people  to  de- 
velop leadership  and  to  ei^erience  the  social 
benefits  of  college  without  severing  hone  oon» 
nections. 

^  To  train  students  to  take  their  places  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  in  the  business  and 
social  world. 

6*    To  provide  teminal  education  along  vocational 
lines  to  those  stUidents  n^o  wish  to  enter  the 
business  or  voeational  world  upon  caaipleti<a 
of  two  years  of  college  training.* 

Population 

Th9  area  served  by  this  Junior  college  includes  112,311 


Falffl  Beach  Junior  College,  Announcemaits  19i^-1950i  P*  9 
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people,  according  to  the  19h$  state  oenausj  66,81Jli  of  iheee  per- 
sons are  white.    This  total  represents  a  ltO.3  per  cent  inorease 
in  population  over  the  19U0  United  States  census*    This  seotioai 
of  Florida  has  «cperienced  a  oontinaous  growth  in  population  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  non-exonpt  property  in  this  area 
in  19U7-i*8  was  ^$,UL$,39S»   An  increase  of  approodmately  ten  mil- 
lion has  been  shown  ainee  that  tine,  indicating  that  the  wealth  of 
the  area  is  increasing  also. 

The  percentage  of  persons  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of 
age  who  are  attending  school  is  ^9.2  per  cent  while  those  attending 
school  in  the  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  classification  equals 
19,2  per  cent.    Both  of  these  percentages  are  scMnewhat  lower  than 
the  state  averages  (see  Table  XZIV)«    The  large  Begro  population 
both  in  the  coastal  towns  and  in  the  "Glades"  may  account  for  this 
fact. 

The  leedian  educational  level  for  persons  twenty^five  years 
of  age  or  older  in  19U0  was  8.1  years  of  school  for  males  and  8.7 
years  of  school  for  females.    Both  of  these  figures  are  very  near 
the  state  medians. 
School  population 

During  the  school  year   19147*^8  the  enrollnent  of  the  grades 
one  through  twelve  was  16,562  children,  of  which  11,22U  were  white* 
In  grades  ten  through  twelve  there  were  enrolled  2,588  children. 
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2,023  of  them  being  iihite.    An  Inorsastt  of  one  thoueand  to  flftem 
hundred  in  anrollment  has  occurred  since  that  tine*    It  is  evident 
that  a  great  percentage  of  the  Negro  population  does  not  centime 
education,  acoountii^  in  so«e  aMasure  for  the  low  percentages  of 
ohildren  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  TKho  are  in  school* 
Students 

During  19Ud^,  235  ft'esheen,  eighty-four  sophomores, 
twenty-two  special  students,  and  twenty-six  adults  were  enrolled 
in  Palm  Beach  Junior  College,  making  a  total  of  367  students.  Dur- 
ing 19U9-50,  226  freshmen,  106  sophcmores,  and  thirteen  special 
students  are  enrolled,  making  a  total  of  3U7  students*    The  ia- 
oreased  number  of  sophtniores  indicates  a  better  holding  pow«>  in 
the  eoUege  itself* 

Since  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  maintains^  dormitory  and 
boarding  facilities  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  live  within  five 
miles  of  the  campus  than  would  otherwise  be  true*    Actually,  lli*8 
per  cent  of  the  students  have  hones  twenty-five  miles  or  more  f^on 
the  college)  however,  79*8  per  cant  of  the  students  travel  ten 
miles  or  less  each  day  trm  their  hottee  to  the  college*    Table  XU 
indicates  the  distribution* 


TABLE  m 

NUIBER  OF  MILES  TRAVELED  PER  DAY  BY  STUDENTS  TO 
ATTEND  PALM  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  (one  wy) 
AND  HUMBER  OF  JOLiS  FROM  THE  STUDENTS' 
HOMES  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLBOB 


Hone 

Travel  Fach  Bay 

Miles 

Nxaiber 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

0-5 

m 

36,5 

182 

5U.8 

5.10 

88 

26.5 

83 

25.0 

10-1$ 

6I1 

58 

17.5 

15-20 

7 

2.1 

6 

1.8 

20-25 

3 

0.8 

2 

0*4 

25  up 

1* 

1 

0.3 

Approximately  1*6  per  cent  of  the  19U9  graduates  of  Psla 
Beaoh  junior  Collage  transferred  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
after  graduation.    Howerer,  froi  the  frei^man  class  of  19U8-ij9  ap- 
proximately 38  per  cent  are  expected  to  graduate  and  approximately 
12  per  cent  have  already  transferred  to  a  university.    Ibese  fig« 
ures  itxiicate  that  approximately  $0  per  cent  of  those  students  be- 
ginning Junior  college  vork  do  not  oontioae  beyond  one  year  at 
this  present  time. 

There  are  six  high  scho61s  within  the  area  of  Palm  Beaeh 
County.    Table  XXXI  shoira  the  distances  betwem  these  hi^  schools 
and  the  Junior  college.    A  large  percentage  of  the  students  are 
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graduates  of  high  school  »A")  this  high  sdhool  has  almost  half 
tha  high  school  enrollment  of  tiie  county* 

f  ABLE  mi 

DISTANCE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IK  PALM  BEACH  COUHTT  TO 
PALU  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEQE 


 Distance  from  Junior  College  

Hi^^h  «?oho«l  ^  ^  5-10  10-25        Over  2$ 

High  school  Milw  MUea  icilee  ittle. 

B  z 

«  m 
r 


students  attending  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  come  lirom  Palm  Beach, 
St.  Lucie,  Broward,  Washington,  Dade,  Volusia,  and  Brerard  counties 
in  Jlorida,    There  are  also  students  enrolled  £rom  Maryland,  Ala- 
bM«,  Delaware,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia*    Two  foreign 
countries  are  represented  in  the  student  body,  ColoBblji  and  Demark. 
Administrative  Organization 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College  is  under  the  control  of  Fala 
Beach  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction.    This  board  has  controlled 
the  Junior  college  since  its  beginning  and  has,  therefore,  wider 
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«3Cperieno6  in  the  operation  of  a  public  Junior  college  than  any 
other  sdnilar  board  in  the  state. 

The  Advisory  Coaanittee,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  looal  board,  has  also  ob- 
tained wide  experience  in  the  dutlM  of  an  advisory  committee  for 
a  public  junior  college.    This  committee  haa  been  active  in  recom- 
mending policies  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  junior  college. 
Ii0«tlx«t  are  held  on  call  and  occur  about  four  or  five  times  per 
year.    Usually  the  reoonaeaiations  of  the  Advisory  Caamittee  are 
oarried  to  the  County  Board  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coimnittee* 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  col- 
lege falls  upon  the  President^ean.    He  is  assisted  by  the  Regis- 
trar-Bursar and  by  th«  Deans  of  Mso  and  of  Women.   A  veterans  coim- 
selor  is  also  available  during  registration  and  at  other  timet 
vhen  he  is  needed  at  the  college.    All  of  these  offioials  with  the 
exoeptlon  of  the  retmrans  counselor  are  fUll-tiM  junior  colleg* 
officialsi  each  also  teaches  at  least  one  class  in  the  acadesiic 
program  of  the  college. 
Finance 

The  fees  diarged  to  students  attending  Palm  Beach  Junior 
College  are  as  follonni^ 


'ibid.,  p.  1$. 


X6li 


Per  senestwr 


BaglstratloQ 


137.50 


StodMit  ActlYlty 


7.50 


Sidbnlng  Pool 


1.00 


Tuition 


Florida  students 


Non-Florida  students 


100.00 


Laboratory  Fees 


^•00 


Charges  for  special  and  adult  students  aret    ^0*00  for  each 
•sswstw  hour  and  $2,00  registration  fe«« 

The  college  is  supported  jointly  by  the  county  and  state 
as  a  part  of  the  iHnlaum  Foundation  Frogram*    The  county  levies 
a  tax  totaling  fifteen  mills  upon  looal  noi>-exGB^t  properties 
for  general  operating,  maintenance,  and  transportation  facilities 
of  the  entire  public  school  atystaa.    The  state  furni^es  its  por-» 
tion  of  the  MiniBaB  Fouidation  Program, 

Veterans  may  attend  Pals  Beach  Junior  College  and  the  col* 
Isge  is  paid  upon  a  per  semester  hour  rate  agreed  upon  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  college.    There  are  no  other 
sources  of  current  income. 

Table  IXXII  indicates  the  dis^bution  of  sources  of  in* 
eoas*    Veterans'  fees  are  included  as  part  of  the  regular  student 
fees*    Table  mill  indicates  the  percentages  of  current  incoms 
•ocpended  upon  the  phases  of  current  operation.    Both  Tables  XXXII 
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•nci  XXXIII  are  based  upon  figures  for  ttie  year  19U8-ij9  and  iiwlude 
under  the  items  of  operation  and  maintenance  unusual  expenditures 
because  this  was  the  first  full  school  year  in  the  new  plant* 
The  approximate  average  eoqpenditure  per  student  enrolled  per  ywe 
is  1319.25  for  this  ssm  period. 


TABLE  XmX 


INCOME  OF  PALM  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLBOE  Bt  SOURCES 


Source 


Per  Cent 


State 


21.6 


Local 


other  (Including  veterans'  fest) 


2U.1 
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TABLE  XXmi 

COBRENT  EXPENSES  OF  PALM  BEACH  JUNIOR  COILEGE 
BY  PERCENTAGE  SPENT  ON  BUDQEP  ITDS 


P«r  cent 


Qeneral  Control  (Including  salaries  of 

administrative  officers)  lu»D 

Instructioi^al  Costs 

Salaries  Sh»l 

Materials  2.7 

Plant 

Operation  12*9 

MaintemnM  11*U 

Auxiliary  services  1»0 

Fixed  Charges  3«9 


Plant 

The  college  is  at  the  present  time  situated  on  twent3^^>ne 
•eres  near  the  International  Airport*    The  buildings,  valued  at 
approximately  one  million  dollars,  were  built  and  used  during  the 
war  for  a  base  hospital  of  the  Army  Air  Forces*    These  buildings 
have  been  adi4>ted  and  utilised  for  olassreom,  offices,  and  living 
quarters  for  the  college  and  alioost  all  of  tiie  buildings  are  con* 
moted  by  covered  nalksajs*    Facilities  which  are  a  part  of  this 


plant  include  the  of  xloers  club  vhlch  Is  used  as  a  student  lounge, 
tbe  mUmdng  pool,  and  excellent  landscaping  and  shrubbery* 

There  are  plans  for  additional  classrooms  irtien  the  enroll- 
ment donands  theni  howerer,  no  other  plans  have  been  formulated 
yeits 

CuiYiculum 

Following  the  pattern  established  by  most  junior  colleges, 
two  main  types  of  programs  are  offered,  preparatory  fear  continued 
Tq>per  division  work  and  tenainal  for  vocational-technical  efficiency. 
ThB  Associate  in  Arts  title  is  awarded  only  upon  the  completion  of 
certain  specified  requirements  and  has  been  amurded  to  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  graduating  classes*    Beginning  with  the  class  of 
June,  1952,  however,  all  students  eligible  for  graduation  will  re- 
ceive the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts* 

Estimates  of  pupil  intentions  place  approximately  70  per 
oent  in  the  preparatory  curriculums  and  30  per  cent  in  the  terminal* 
Figures  quoted  previously  on  per  cent  continuing  indicate  that  many 
■ore  students  should  consider  their  courses  as  terminal  since  it 
•■ounts  to  that  for  over  $0  per  cent  of  the  student  body. 
OUier  Institutions 

Private.    The  Bell  lies  College,  School  of  Coneroe,  is  a 
private  institution  offering  business  education  to  students  of  this 
area.    While  high  school  graduation  is  not  required  for  admittance, 
it  is  preferred. 
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ApixroGdiBately  225  students  attend  classes  in  this  institu- 
tion per  7Mur»   k  diploma  is  awarded  upon  the  eonpletion  of  a 
specified  program  of  studies  and  a  certificate  is  asardad  for  coo- 
pLeting  a  specified  couiiM* 

Ihe  University  of  Idami  is  located  apprcadsately  seventy 
olles  fr(»i  this  areaj  this  is  the  nearest  university  to  this  area. 

Public*    The  public  universities  are  reaote  from  this  areay 
the  University  of  IFlorida  being  approxlxaately  three  hundred  miles 
and  Florida  State  University  beii^  almost  k$0  miles  from  the  area* 
Bowwer^  post-high  school  education  is  partially  taken  care  of  by 
the  Palm  Beach  County  Vocational-Technical  School*    This  school 
enrolls  (19149-50)  367  day  students  and  h9k  evening  stiidents*  All 
of  these  are  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  and  approadmately  60  to 
65  per  cent  of  then  have  already  graduated  from  high  school*  Upon 
completion  of  the  course  a  student  is  airarded  a  Vocatlonal-Teob- 
nioal  Diploma*    the  time  required  varies  fl-om  990  hours  to  1,950 
hours,  depending  upon  the  course  taken*    Fees  are  charged  for  tool 
checks  and  tool  breakage  asotinting  from  $2*00  to  $8«00*    An  extra 
toition  charge  of  |15*00  per  month  is  charged  to  out-of-county 
students* 

Ihe  pr(^am  of  studies  includes  a  vide  variety  of  courses, 
from  aircraft  mechanics  to  beauty  culture  in  the  day  school,  and 
frcB  carpentoy  to  building  estimating  in  the  srening  extension 
prograa* 
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Vhile  opportunity  for  poat-*iigh  school  edueatlon  is  jprail- 
able  through  the  Vocational-Technioal  Scho<a,  there  are  few  other 
opportunities  for  continued  education  in  this  area*    Tne  junior 
college  offers  opportunities  in  public  education  beyond  higji  school 
graduation  which  cannot  be  duplicated  at  any  other  institution  in 
this  area. 

St*  Petersburg  junior  College 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  was  established  as  a  priyate 
institution  in  1927.   When  the  Jlininum  Foundation  Law  was  passed 
in  1^U7  permitting  Junior  colleges  to  become  part  of  the  county  pub- 
lic school  systenis,  the  college  was  turned  over  to  the  county  board 
to  become  a  local  public  institution. 

The  catalog  for  19kMS  expOLains  the  various  functions  of 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  as  preparatory  education,  terminal 
education,  and  adult  education.    Programs  of  studies  for  pupils  are 
worked  out  in  one  of  these  three  ourriciaums. 
Population 

The  area  senred  by  St.  Petersburg  junior  College  has  130,268 
people  within  the  boundaries  according  to  the  19kS  census.    This  is  a 
ia»8  per  cent  increase  over  the  I9I4O  census.    Of  this  number  1U,162 
are  white  and  16,106  Negro.    During  the  winter  season  these  popula- 
tion figures  are  increased  by  a  large  number  of  tourlBts  and  winter 
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residents  who  annually  visit  this  seotlon  of  Florida* 

The  nonp^ampt  assessed  raluatlon  of  Pinellas  County  as 
reported  in  19U7-Ud  was  $129,81iO,983.    This  amount  has  InorouMA 
by  about  fifteen  million  dollars  within  the  past  year,  according 
to  estliaates  of  oounty  officials.    These  figures  place  Pinellas 
County  auong  the  wealthier  as  well  as  the  more  thickly  populated 
counties  of  the  state* 

The  educational  level  of  Uie  population  in  this  county  is 
also  hi^y  9*3  years  of  school  for  male  persons  and  10*5  years  of 
school  for  female  persons* 

The  holding  pofwer  of  the  coiinty  school  systea  is  also  good* 
Of  those  persons  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  73*9  per  cent 
are  in  school^  and  of  those  persons  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  32*8  per  cent  are  attending  school 
School  Population 

During  ihe  school  year  19U7*U8i  19t<b96  children  were  en* 
rolled  in  grades  one  through  twelve  in  Pinellas  County*   From  this 
total  niaaber,  16,3U2  were  white  and  3>05U  were  N^o*    The  figures 
for  19U8"i49  indicate  that  an  increase  in  enrollaeat  brought  tbm 
new  total  \q>  to  20^7114* 

In  grades  ten  through  twelve,  3,582  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
19ii7-U8,  3,206  of  these  being  white  and  376  of  th«i  Vsgro*    The  aers 
recent  figinres  for  19Ud-449  indicate  an  increase  of  U20  in  thess 
grades  bringing  the  total  up  to  kgOOZ  children  in  grades  ten  through 
twelve* 
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Studmfai 

During  the  year  the  college  enrolled  U53  students* 

This  nurtaer  included  293  freahaen,  129  oofibmoreB,  and  thlrty»-aa» 
special  students.   JUurii^  the  19it9-50  year,  U73  students  were  en- 
rolled (as  of  October,  19U9)»    This  total  included  312  freshmen, 
137  sophomores,  twenty-two  special  students,  aod  two  adult  stu- 
dents.  A  continuously  increasing  number  of  pupils  has  been  serred 
by  St*  Petersburg  Junior  C<^%e  since  1927* 

ApproxLaately  85  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  live  within 
tan  miles  of  the  inetitution.   A  small  percentaga,  3  per  cent, 
live  beyoai  the  twenty-five  mile  radius*    Table  XXIIV  shows  these 
dis  tributions. 

TABLE  miT 

Wmm  OP  MILES  TRAVELED  67  STUDENTS  EACH  DAT 
TO  ATTEND  ST.  PETERSBURQ  JUNIOR  COLLBOl 
(one  way) 


Miles 

Numbor  of  Students 

Percentage  of  students 

0-5 

s 

1*0 

5-10 

85*0 

10-15 

15-20 

20-25 

90 

11.0 

25  up 

15 

3.0 
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Over  the  t«ent/  year  period  during  wliloh  St.  Petersbixrg 
JtmLor  Collige  was  not  a  part  of  the  publio  sohool  systea  appraxi- 
mately  30  per  cent  of  the  enterliig  f^eshzaen  graduated  from  this 
ioititutioa*   During  the  post-ror  yaru  thie  perceatage  hae  io- 
oreased  soBoiAiat  and  of  the  25U  Areahmen  entering  in  the  fall  of 
IShl  approximate]^  U7  per  oent  graduated*    Of  thoae  remaining  ap^ 
prodaately  eighty-one  etudents,  or  32  per  cent,  transferred  to  a 
university  or  college  at  the  end  of  their  freshtuan  year* 

rrm  laat  year's  class  of  120  graduates,  seventy  students, 
or  58  per  oent,  transferred  to  a  college  or  university*    A  oom- 
paratively  high  percentage  of  present  enrolljaents  are  ooUega 
Ikreparatory* 

There  are  five  white  high  sdiools  In  Pinellas  County* 
Table  XXXV  shows  the  distances  from  these  high  schools  to  tb» 
Joalor  collie* 


TABLE  Xlf 

DISTANCE  7»m  HIOH  SCHDOLS  IK  PINELLAS  COUMTT 
TO  ST.  PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEOB 


FU^  Sohool 

Distance  from 

Junior  CoH^e 

0-5 

^/illes 

5-10 
ULles 

10-25  'Sver-S^ 
Miles  Itiles 

A 

X 

B 

X 

0 

m 

B 

m 

B 

X 
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County  transportation  is  furniahed  from  other  parts  of  the  county 
to  the  Junior  college. 

the  large  majority  of  pupils  come  from  Pinellas  County, 
indioating  that  the  Junior  college  is  a  local  institution.  Table 
IXX7I  indioates  the  locatioiw  of  the  high  schools  from  which  the 
enrollment  of  19l;9-<50  were  graduated* 


TABLE  XXm 

LOCATION  OF  RIQH  SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  STUDE3ITS  ATTEMDIKa 
ST.  PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  QHADUATED 


Location 

Pereentag* 

Pinellas  County 

72.1* 

Other  Florida  counties 

5.1 

Other  states 

10$ 

22.2 

Outside  continent  of  United  Statet 

t 

0.3 

Oth«r  counties  in  Florida  represented  in  the  student  body 
include  Pasco,  Hillsborough,  Manatee,  Gadsden,  and  Orange.  Twentjr- 
Mmrn  states,  Hasaii,  aixi  the  Canal  Zone  are  also  represented  in 
the  student  body. 
Administrative  Organisation 

St.  Petersburg  junior  College  is  a  part  of  the  county  school 
system  of  Pinellas  County  and  the  board  of  control  for  the  colleg* 
is  the  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction.    Members  of  this  board 
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Isdloate  that  they  consider  the  Advisory  Coomittee  of  the  Juniair 
college  as  an  important  sdTisoory  agency  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Junior  ooUege  curriculiua  and  academic  staodards* 

The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of  five  mendbers  appointed 
by  the  state  Board  of  Education  from  a  list  pr^xured  by  the  Pinellas 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction*    llie  members  of  this  conanittes 
have  served  on  the  Board  of  Governors  vhen  the  institution  nas  not 
a  part  of  the  public  system  and  have  had,  therefore,  some  experience 
in  Junior  ccUsge  mattars.    The  committee  has  not,  however,  met 
regularly  since  its  appointmont  and  the  members  indicate  that  they 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  ulth  the  presmt  arrangements  for  con- 
trol of  the  Junior  college*    Here,  as  in  other  counties  in  Florida, 
the  Advisory  Gonmittee  has  not  reoeived  sufficient  infbmation  oonr 
cerning  the  duties  which  are  to  be  expected  of  it* 

The  ijasedlate  administration  of  the  Junior  college  is 
headed  by  a  president  who  is  direotly  responsible  to  the  county 
board*    He  is  assisted  by  a  registrar,  a  finance  officer,  a  dean 
of  men,  and  a  dean  of  women*    These  officers  have  no  responsibilities 
in  the  school  syvtsm  other  than  the  Junior  oollsg** 
Finance 

The  student  fees  charged  at  St*  Petersburg  J\inior  Oolltg* 
are  as  follows t 
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Per  Senester 


Rtgistration  Fee  (all  students) 


t  1(0.00 


Taltlon  fe« 


Mon-Florida  students 


100.00 


Florida  students 


Student  Activity  Fee  (all  students) 
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Students  who  carry  9  semester  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  a 
registration  fee  of  ^5*00  per  semester.    Such  students  must  pay 
all  other  charges  listed^  in  fUll**^ 

l^ese  fees  are  generally  the  same  In  amount  as  those  of  the  Univer" 
sity  of  Florida. 

The  St.  Pet«rrt>urg  junior  Goll^e  is  supported  by  the 
^rAtmm  Foundation  I^ogram  in  the  same  manner  as  grades  one  through 
twelve,    l^e  local  property  tax  of  ten  mills  for  the  county  and 
three  and  one-half  mills  for  the  district  is  levied  upon  local  noi>» 
esempt  property.    An  snount  equal  to  $  per  cent  of  the  equalised 
six  mill  levy  required  by  state  law  for  local  junior  college  sup- 
port added  to  the  units  received  Uirough  the  MlniaEisi  Foundation 
Pvogrm  make  up  this  part  of  the  junior  college  budget. 

Veterans  may  attend  St.  Petersburg  junior  college  and  their 
fees  are  chargeable  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Table  XXXVII  shows  approximate  percentages  for  each  sourcs 
of  reveme  for  the  junior  college.    Although  some  itoas  of  ths 

^t.  Petersburg  Junior  College  Catalog  19U8-i»9,  Vol.  22, 
HO.  1,  p.  12. 
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current  expenditures  were  kept  separately  during  the  past  fisoal 
ymr,  percentages  cannot  be  prepared  for  these  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy*    Durinc  the  present  year  the  accounting  syatesi  is  arranged 
in  such  a  aanaar  that  a  sore  accurate  per  pupil  cost  may  be  pre* 
paired  for  each  school. 

TABLE  ZZmi 

INCOME  OF  ST,  PETBRSBUHG  JUHIOR  G0LLH5E  BY  SOURCES 

Source  Per  Cent 

State  29 
Local  19 
Other  (including  veterans  fees)  52 


PUnt 

The  site  consists  of  twentjr-five  acres  and  the  plant  is 
valued  at  approxiinately  five  hundred  thousand  dollars*    This  prop- 
erty has  housed  the  Junior  college  since  ISltZ  and  it  beesM  the 
propmrty  of  the  county  board  when  the  junior  college  beeaae  a  part 
of  the  public  school  systaa  in  19U8* 

Extensive  plans  for  enlarging  the  facilities  have  been 
drawn  up  and  a  master  plan  for  future  buildings  has  beoi  prepared* 
The  present  building  will  not  house  adequately  a  larger  enroUinent* 


Currlculua 

The  catalog  lists  two  types  of  ooursds  of  study*  9m 
prttparatary  courses  of  study  are  designed  for  arts,  scieneef  pre* 
dental,  pre-medioal,  pre-nursing,  pre-engineering,  pre-l«w,  business 
acbainistratioo,  Busio,  and  education  students.    The  texminal  or 
Msi-professional  courses  of  study  are  designed  for  seoretarisl 
and  general  business  students.   At  the  present  tlae  (1950)  approxi- 
•ately  67  per  cent  of  the  student  body  is  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
preparatory  courses  of  study* 

Plans  are  curreotly  being  made  for  cooperative  work  with 
the  Toolinson  Vocational  Institute  for  oourses  of  study  leading  to 
otitier  types  of  teminal-'vocational  training* 
Otoer  Institutions 

Private*    There  are  teo  business  schools,  a  real  estate 
coaching  school,  and  a  church  college  in  the  ianediate  vicinity  of 
the  junior  college* 

The  Florida  College  of  Real  Estate  does  not  require  hi|^ 
school  graduation  and  does  not  regularly  hold  classes*    This  school 
is  mainly  oonsemed  with  ooa<^ing  interested  students  for  exaDinar- 
tions  in  real  estate* 

The  Bixby  Business  School  and  the  SoutheMtern  Business 
School  both  offer  secretarial  and  stenographic  oourses*  Enroll* 
ments  in  these  two  schools  usually  total  about  1^0  students  cur- 
rently enrolled*   Certif ioates  of  conpletion  or  diplOBMA  are 
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lesued  idxen  a  student  finishes  a  course*    The  length  of  tia» 
necessary  to  obtain  this  oertificate  depends  upon  tiie  prior  train- 
ing and  the  ability  of  the  individual. 

Trinity  College  is  a  non-denominational  Bible  college  of- 
fering a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  Biblieal  eduoatlon*  About 
seventy  stxidents  are  enrolled  in  this  c^lege,  most  of  irhon  are 
training  for  some  type  of  ohurcn  work* 

The  only  other  private  institutions  of  post^iigh  school 
level  which  are  within  commuting  distance  are  the  University  of 
Tanpa,  approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  junior  college,  and 
Florida  Southern  College  at  Lakeland,  a^>prcHdmately  fifty  miles 
from  the  Junior  college* 

Public,    the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  is  the 
nearest  public  university.    This  institution  is  approximately  155 
miles  X^rom  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Toolinson  Vocational  Institute  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Pinellas  County  and  is  located  in  St.  Petersbvirg. 
The  sdiooL  serves  apin^oximately  999  students,  of  which  626  are  day 
students  and  373  evening  students.    Alawst  U7  per  cent  of  these 
stxidents  are  high  soho<d  graduates  and  mai^  of  this  number  have 
attended  college  for  one  or  more  jMrs*    The  length  of  the  eourse 
varies  £ram  six  months  to  three  years  depending  upon  the  course 
begun  and  the  level  reached  by  the  student.    Certificates  are  is- 
sued upon  the  completion  of  certain  courses  and  a  Vocational  Dip- 
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Xona  i»  iMued  for  those  who  caaplete  the  twelve  required  credits. 
This  ^Ir^**"*  18  equal  to  high  school  graduation  for  many  student*. 
The  school  serves  pupils  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  and  offers 
ttarM  — types  of  courses,  trade  and  lndl\istry»  business,  and 
hflBSBalflng  and  veaving. 


Ho  other  institution  aests  ths  nssds  for  post-high  school 
•ducation  in  this  conmunity.    The  business  schools  serve  only  a 
very  minor  proportion  of  the  high  school  graduates,  the  church  col- 
legs  an  wen  analler  proportion,  and  the  publio  vocational  school  4 
much  larger  la-oportion,    ISie  ccaibined  program  ttoich  iiill  tie  to- 
gether efforts  of  the  Junior  college  and  the  vocational  school 
flhould  nidsn  the  influence  of  both  institutions* 


Chlpola  Junior  CoUegs 

Chipola  Junior  College  was  founded  in  19U7  as  a  private 
educational  institution.    In  19U8  the  college  became  a  part  of  Uie 
public  school  systesBS  of  Jackson,  Washington,  and  Calhoun  Counties. 

Chipola  Junior  G<iLlege  has  three  main  purposes  or  aiast 

1»    To  prepare  students  ""ho  expect  to  eater  the 
professions  for  continuing  their  work  in  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.   By  satisfac- 
torily completing  here  the  prescribed  liberal 
arts  course,  a  student  can  enroll  as  a  junior 
in  the  college  or  university  of  his  choice. 

2a    To  train  students  whose  foraal  education  wiU 
end  with  the  Junior  College  by  prescribing  a 
temiiial  education  program  that  will  fit  them 
ior  maployment  in  agriculture,  industry,  or 

bUSiMSS. 
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3«   To  provide  courses  for  acJult  menbera  of  the 
conmunity  who  wieh  to  further  their  eduo*- 
tion  or  enrich  their  cultural  life  through 
courses  offered  by  Xhs  oollege.^ 

Population 

The  three  counties  senred  by  the  junior  college  have  a 
total  pojMlation  accoarding  to  the  19h$  state  census  of  ^623 
people,  39,8$U  of  these  beii«  iihite.   Of  this  total,  3U,$09  ars 
in  Jackson  County,  11,6^  in  Washington  County,  and  8,225  in 
Calhoun  County* 

The  increases  in  population  for  these  counties  in  relation 
to  the  19U0  census  are  as  follows  i  Jiaokson,  0*2  per  oent|  Washing* 
tont  *3«8  per  cent;  and  Calhoun,  0.03  per  oent.  These  percentages 
indicate  «xat  dtaring  recent  years  this  section  of  Florida  has  bem 
relatively  stable  in  respeot  to  population  with  a  tendsnoy  to  loss 
population  in  Wa^ngton  County. 

The  total  non-eocenpt  assessed  valuation  in  these  counties 
for  the  year  19U7-U8  is  |U,1*97,195.   Of  this  total,  e7,363,0$3  is 
in  Jackson  County,  $2,362,l4l9  in  Washington  County,  and  $1,771,723 
in  Calhoun  County* 

The  median  educational  levels  of  these  counties  are  belcw 
the  average  level  in  Florida  for  persons  tirenty*-five  years  of  age 
or  older  (see  Table  XZIII)*    In  Jackson  County  these  levels  are  6*1 
years  of  schooling  for  males  and  6*5  years  for  fenalMj  in  Washington 
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thMw  levels  are  6«3  years  for  aalss  and  6.7  years  for  feoales} 
and  in  Calhoun  County  the  levels  are  6.2  years  for  males  and  6.9 

years  for  females. 

Also  the  percentages  of  pupils  below  tiienty  years  of  age 
attoading  school  are  loir  in  these  counties*    In  Jackson  County^ 
55.it  per  cent  of  those  students  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age 
are  in  school  and  19.7  per  cent  of  those  eighteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age  are  in  schooLi  in  Washington  County,  51*8  P«r  cent  of  those 
sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  in  school  and  23.2  per  cent 
of  those  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age|  and  in  Calhoun  County, 
52.2  per  cent  of  those  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  In 
school  and  18.7  per  cent  of  those  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
school  Population 

Durii«  the  school  years  19U7-U8  the  total  school  population 
in  this  area  was  1U,206  children,  10,00U  of  these  children  being 
«hite.    Jackson  County  had  a  total  of  8,8aU  children  {S,6$9  white)) 
Washington  had  a  total  of  3,201  children  (2,527  white)j  and  Calhoun 
Cwinty  had  a  total  of  2,121  children  (1,818  white) . 

In  grades  ten  through  twelve  there  were  1,506  children  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  of  these  tiiree  counties,  1,269  of  these  being 
Tttiite  cliildren.    Jaclcson  County  had  th«  gieatest  ntBttber  of  these 
enrollments  with  910  children  enrolled  in  grades  ten  through  twelve 
(756  idnite)}  Washington  County  had  3li9  children  enrolled  in  grades 
ten  through  twelve  (286  white)  |  and  Calhoun  County  enrolled  2U7 
children  in  grades  ten  through  twelve  (227  white). 
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By  surveying  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  Jackson 
County  has  aore  potential  stu<tent8  in  the  Junior  college  area  than 
the  otha:*  tuo  coiusties  WMobined. 


For  the  fall  quarter  of  19U9*50  there  were  ninetythr— 
fvB^en  and  sixty^seven  sophomores  enrolled  in  the  >inior  college. 
Baking  a  total  enrollment  of  l62  students.    During  the  winter  qpiar- 
ter,  seventeen  special  students  have  enrolled  for  less  than  a  full 
load. 

Approxiinately  Uh  per  cent  of  the  student  body  lives  twenty- 
five  miles  or  more  from  the  collegej  however,  boarding  facilitiee, 
ineludir^  dorraitortes,  are  provided  making  it  possible  for  52  per 
cent  to  live  within  five  miles  of  the  college*   Table  xmni  shows 
these  distributions. 

TABLE  xmm 

KOMBEE  OF  MILES  TRAWLW  PER  DAY  BY  STUDENTS  TO  ATTHJD 
CHIPOU  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  (one  way)  AND  THE  KUMBER  OF 
MILES  FROM  THE  STODHITS'  HOMES  TO  TIffi  JOTHOR  CXXLLfBE 


Rone  Travel  Each  Day 


Miles 

Nuod^er 

per  Cent 

j.TBober 

Per  Cent 

9 

5*5 

51.9 

3$ 

21.5 

» 

20.U 

10*15 

15 

9.3 

It 

%k 

15-20 

13 

8*1 

20-25 

13 

6a 

U 

25  yxfi 

71 

t 
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"Bic  Cliipola  Junior  College  has  c^perated  as  a  public  in- 
Btitutlon  for  oxiy  a  short  period;  therefore,  figures  on  gwuiuatlon 
cannot  be  talcen  as  Talid  larends.    Howrer,  from  the  class  of  frerti- 
Ben  entering  in  19hMS  an  MUaate  of  UO  per  cent  is  expected  to 
graduate.    Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  students  have  trans-* 
ferred  to  other  institutions  prior  to  graduation  and  apjaroadaately 
60  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  is  expected  to  contiiaie  edu- 
cation in  a  college  or  university* 

0i«re  are  fourteen  hi{^  schools  in  1*ie  area  of  the  thro* 
counties*   Table  miX  indicates  the  distances  £em  these  high 
schools  to  the  Junior  college.   Public  transportation  is  providod 
from  areas  in  Jkclcaon  County  to  the  Junior  college  and  plans  aro 
oonsidered  for  public  tranapOTtation  to  the  Jtinior  colleg* 
from  Calhoun  and  Wai^ington  Counties* 
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TABLE  XXXH 

DISTAHCES  FROM  HIGH  SCIDOLS  IK  JACKSON,  WASHUKJTCi, 
km  CALHOOH  COUNTIES  TO  GHIPOLA  JUNIOR  COIiKJB 


Distance  firca  Juuior  Coll«g« 
High  School  0-  $  ^10         10-25         Over  2$ 


miM        Miles        lliles  miM 


0  X 

0  « 


I 

X 

i  « 

I  X 


The  largest  high  sohodl  is  in  Marisnns  lAiieh  is  seven 
ailes  from  the  college.    The  tiro  high  schools  vhich  an  mam  than 
thirty  miles  f^'oa  the  junior  college  are  very  aaall  in  enroUjBeni* 
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students  attending  Chipola  Junior  College  have  theii*  homes 
in  sixteen  Florida  counties  and  the  states  of  Alaljama,  GeopgiA, 
and  Horth  Carolina*   The  Florida  counties  include  Gulf,  Bay,  Jaclc- 
aoSf  Calhoun,  Watfiington,  Holaes,  Gadaden,  Walton,  Santa  Rosa, 
Olcalooaa,  Clay,  Liberty,  Levy,  Dade,  Polk,  and  Pinellaa. 
Adiainistrative  Qr;:.a.u.aaiioa 

Chipola  Junior  College  is  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Jackson  County.    This  is 
the  same  elective  board  that  la  responsible  for  the  school  systoi 
of  that  county.    The  boards  of  Washington  and  Calhoun  Counties  ai« 
usually  called  in  to  meet  with  the  Jackson  County  Board  irtxen  im- 
portant decisions  regarding  the  Junior  college  are  madt* 

The  Advisory  Coonittee  is  composed  of  nlzw  lunbers,  thre« 
from  each  county,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  froB 
lists  prepared  by  the  county  boards  of  the  various  counties*  Meet- 
logs  of  this  oQiasittee  are  not  scheduled  regularly  but  occasionally 
(ttro  or  three  tines  per  year)  meetiiigs  are  held  id.th  Ihe  Oounty 
Board.    The  County  Board  has  indicated  that  its  poLioy  is  to  refer 
loportant  decisions  regarding  the  junior  college  to  the  Advisory 
CQBnitteei  however,  the  main  item  of  business  thus  far  handled  by 
the  coamittee  has  been  the  selection  of  a  new  acbdnietrator  for  the 
college.    The  coamittee  has  indicated  that  it  feels  that  its  de- 
cisions are  generally  aooepted  and  that  it  is  satisfied  with  th« 
present  control  organization* 


The  lioaedlate  «<^nini0tratlon  of  the  Junior  coUeg •  it 
headed  by  the  AdmiidetratiTe  Dean  «ho  is  responsible  to  the  County 
Board*   He  is  assisted  by  a  Registrar)  however,  no  regular  eeore* 
tarial  help  is  part  of  this  organisation* 
Finance 

Since  Chipola  junior  College  is  operated  upon  the  quarter 
systw  at  the  present  tiae  the  student  fees  are  based  upon  thif 
systoa*   These  fees  aret^ 

Per  Quarter 


!•   RegistraUon  (all  students)  $33*33 

2.    Tuition  (Noa->Florida  students)  66*66 

3*   Laboratory  feet 

A*    Chemistry  3*00 

B*    Biology  3.00 

0*    Physios  1*50 

D*    Fhysioal  soienoes  1»S0 

£•   Typing  3.00 

tu  Diploma  fee  6*50 


Students  taking  less  tiian  a  full  load  are  chaz^ed  $15*00 
per  three  semester  ho\ir  course  (n*b*  the  evening  classes  are 
taught  upon  a  sanester  rather  than  quarter  basis). 

The  Junior  college  is  supported  Jointly  by  the  state  and 
ttounty  sources  of  renrenue  in  the  eanie  mannsr  as  grades  one  throo^ 
teelve*    A  local  property  tax  of  one  mill  Aran  each  county  is  eon* 
tributed  to  the  Junior  college*    To  this  is  added  the  state's 


Ibid*>  pp*  11-12* 


flbare  of  the  \t\^iyp^  Foundation  Frogranu 

The  veterans  Aiteinistration  pajni  the  fees  of  veterans  at- 
tendii%  the  junior  college  at  a  rate  established  by  agrewent  be- 
tween the  junior  college  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Table  XL  shows  the  approxiaate  percentages  of  income  bjr 
sources  for  the  current  operating  expensM  of  Chipola  junior  Gol« 
l4Ve«   Veterans*  fees  are  not  separated  from  the  regular  student 
fltM*   Table  XLI  ixdieates  the  percentages  spent  on  various  phases 
of  current  operation.    The  approximate  costs  per  student  at  Chipola 
JfUnior  college  for  current  ^cpenses  is  $277»00* 

TABLE  XL 

INCOME  OF  CHIPOLA  JUNIOR  C0LLB5E  BI  SOURCB 
l^lt9-50 

Source  Per  Cent 


State 

Local 

Other  (including  reterans'  fees) 


25.0- 
37.5 
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TABLE  XU 

CUBREBT  EXPEMSES  OF  CHIPOU  JOHIOR  COLLBQE 
BI  PE8C£NT!/kGES  SPENT  ON  BUDGET  ITEia 

191*9-50 


ZtfM  Per  Cent 

General  Control  1«6 
Xzistruotlonal  Costa 

SalarlM  (Ineludlng  Dean  and  Raglstrar)  77*6 

Materials  (Inoludlng  library) 
Plant 

Operation  9*6 

HiintmanM  li*tl 
Fixed  Charges 


Plant 

The  site  of  the  Jtinior  college  is  a  former  Arajr  Air  Cmrps 
base  located  between  Marianna  and  Qntamood,  florida^  on  the  State 
Hl^bmy  71*   The  site  covers  219  acres  iasluding  forty  acres  of 
bearing  pecan  trees* 

The  buildings  are  the  tmporary  type  btiilt  by  the  Air 
Oorps.    However,  some  of  these  have  been  covered  by  asbestos  ahta- 
gles  which  improve  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  durability  of  the 
buildings.    These  buildings  are  valued  at  approxinately  $1^,000 
including  many  buildings  as  yet  unused  by  the  junior  college.  Is- 
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sadiate  plans  for  improreBent  Inelixde  the  repair  of  a  •viaalx^ 
pool«  Improtrcnant  of  eleren  new  clasarocmSf  maintenance  of  an  out* 
door  aquarium  for  ULology  eicperimentation,  a  aaintenanee  shop, 
and  improvaDoat  of  the  student  lounge.    A  tractor  is  beii^  pur- 
ohAMd  to  aid  in  keying  up  the  appearance  of  the  grounds* 
Ciurriculum  ^ 

The  ouxTiculm  at  the  present  tine  include  a  preparatory 
ourrioulum  and  a  terminal  ourriculuB.    In  the  preparatory  civ- 
rioulun  approKlBately  1$  per  oent  of  the  student  body  are  enrolled. 
ftie  teminal  currioulum,ivhich  includes  both  general  tezminal  nork 
and  a  business  curriculun,  enreOls  apinroxlaMtely  Z$  per  cent  of 
the  student  body. 

Future  plana  vhich  will  be  put  into  effeot  as  soon  as  finao* 
cially  possible  will  include  terminal  work  in  Tooationel  agriculture, 
yocatlonal  home  econofflics^  and  wood  working  shop. 
Other  Institutions 

Private.    There  are  relatively  no  opportunities  for  con- 
tinued education  under  private  control  within  lAis  area.   A  mail 
business  school  is  located  in  Marianne  and  two  larger  business 
schools  in  Dothan,  jaabama,  which  is  approximately  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  Junior  college. 

Public.    The  Florida  State  University  is  eighty  miles  tem 
the  junior  college  and  is  the  nearest  public  university.  Pensacol* 
Jtinior  College  is  apiaroxlmately  ISO  miles  fSrom  the  Chipola  junior 
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CoU^a*    These  tm  institutions  are  the  only  public  ones  of  post^ 
high  school  level  near  this  area*    In  Alabana,  Troy  State  Teachers 
College  is  one  hundred  sdles  distant  and  Alabama  Polyteohnio  In- 
stitute at  Auburn  is  ISO  miles  distant.    Students  f^om  this  area 
attend  both  of  these  institutions*    l^e  Ni4>lar  Sohool  of  Trades  is 
also  located  at  Dothon,  Alabana,  offearing  trade  courses* 

The  Jackson  County  Institute  enrolls  168  lAiite  students 
and  125  colored  stxtdents  in  courses  of  less  than  thirtewith  grade* 
Although  this  institute  is  designed  laijoarily  for  Teteraiui,  noi>- 
veteran  adults  may  attend  by  paying  the  costs  of  their  trainLi^* 
Ihls  amounts  to  twentyx-eight  to  forty-'two  cents  per  instructional 
hour*   Of  a  total  of  fifteen  gx«duates  from  this  instituta,  thirtMn 
contiiBied  to  higher  educational  institutions* 
Sungnaiy 

The  facilities  offered  by  Chipola  junior  College  are  not 
generally  available  at  aqy  institution  within  the  area*  students 
nay  attend  Florida  State  University,  but  it  is  too  far  distant  for 
daily  oooDUting*    The  Institute  program  offers  the  opportunity  for 
■any  to  complete  high  school  work  and  it  provides  incentive  for 
aaqy  to  continue  beyond  the  high  sdiool  level. 


in 


Pensaoola  JUalor  Colli^* 


The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  were  established  In 
Pensacola  in  19UB  under  the  Mlnlmam  Foundation  Program  as  a  part 
of  the  school  STstms  of  Escambia  and  Santa  Rosa  Counties.  This 
junior  college  mw  the  first  to  be  regularly  established  under  the 
lav  passed  In  I9h7  (Chi^ter  23726,  No«  112}  • 

The  objectives  of  the  pensacola  Junior  College  aret 

X*   To  afford  a  center  fear  cultural  develGpnent  In 

the  ooonninlty* 
2.    To  provide  two  years  of  college  vork  acceptable 

for  transfer  to  four  year  colleges  and  uniTsr- 

slties. 

3»   To  provide  for  students  nho  do  not  plan  to  seek 
a  degree  a  program  of  vocational  education  in- 
tegrated vlth  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
Pensacola  and  the  neighboring  camiunities. 

b»    To  make  possible  additional  education  for  stu* 
dents  of  ability  at  lainiffium  cost* 

5*    To  enable  adults  to  continue  their  eaucatlon 
through  part-time  study. 

6*    To  contribute  to  good  citizenship  in  the  com* 
anutity  and  in  the  nation  by  offering  appropriate 
subjects  and  aotivities*? 

Population 

The  area  served  by  the  Junior  college  has  a  total  population 
of  122,2li8  persons  according  to  the  19h$  state  omsus}  this  total 
includes  10^,262  people  in  Escambia  County  (83,592  white)  which  is 
a  hO>9  per  cent  increase  over  the  l^liO  census,  azxl  16,986  (15,1*73 
white)  people  in  Santa  Rosa  County  itfiich  is  a  5.6  per  cent  InereaM 


'Pensacola  Junior  College,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
19ii9-50,  p.  7. 
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orer  the  191)0  census*  Ihe  presence  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  near 
Fiansooola  affected  the  increase  in  Escaiobia  County  durii^  the  var 
period}  hGwerver^  the  increase  in  19itO  oyer  1^30  «as  39*3  per  cent, 

indicating  that  the  area  has  been  rather  continuously  grovliig  in 
population* 

The  assessed  valuation  of  non->«Kflaq}t  property  in  the  area 
totaled  about  f  ortj^two  mm  i  on  dollars  in  19U7«^8  «ith  approodL- 
■ataly  $38,$0O,O0O  in  £seambia  County  and  $3*500,000  in  Santa  Rosa 
County.    T^ese  figures  indicate  that  of  the  two  counties  Escambia 
is  by  far  the  larger  as  wall  as  the  more  wealthy. 

educational  level  of  the  population  tventy«»five  yaam 
•f  age  and  older  in  these  tao  counties  averages  around  7*5  years  of 
school  completed,  being  a  little  higher  in  Escaabla  than  in  Santa 
Rosa  County.  The  peroentages  of  pwtom  aighteen  to  twenty  years 
did  who  are  attending  school  is  16.6  per  cent  in  HMsbia  and  21i.O 
per  cent  in  Santa  Rosa  Countyi  however,  the  percentage  of  persons 
sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old  is  &L.6  per  cent  in  £soai&bia  and 

p€r  cent  in  Santa  Rosa  County. 
School  Population 

During  the  school  year  19U7-li8  the  total  school  population 
in  this  area  was  23,908,  of  which  18,721  children  wwe  white, 
Escambia  County  had  19,670  children  in  grades  one  through  twslv* 
of  which   lii,862  were  white,  while  Santa  Rosa  County  had  U,238 
ohildrwi  of  which  3,859  ware  white* 


In  gradM  ten  through  tmlve,  the  school  enrollm«it  mtfl 
3,286  (2>572  white  children).   Frcot  this  total,  2,821  children 
(2,130  nhite)  irare  in  Escambia  County  and  k6$  (UU2  nhite)  children 
vere  in  Santa  Rosa  Coun^. 
Stadenta 

During  ISkM^,  the  first  year  of  operation,  122  tttimmn 
enrolled,  eighteen  sophomores  transferred  to  this  institution,  and 
five  special  and  three  adult  students  were  listed.   During  the 
presexit  year,  19lt9'^,  103  fresbnen  and  forty-nine  soi^onuares  hove 
enrolled  in  the  day  classes  and  seventy-one  special  and  fifty-eight 
adult  students  in  the  evening  classes.    The  greatest  growth  has  oo* 
curred  in  the  eveaLn^  classes. 

While  the  niajority  of  the  students  live  in  the  local  counties^ 
students  attend  the  Junior  college  from  four  other  counties  in  the 
state,  fialton,  Okaloosa,  Washington,  and  Dade.    Also  naval  persomel 
stationed  at  Pensacda  provide  a  wide  background  for  the  student  boc^y 
since  those  students  come  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  While 
58.1i  per  cent  of  these  students  travel  less  than  five  miles  per  day 
(one  way)  to  fttt«id  classes  in  the  junior  college,  7.8  per  cent 
travel  over  twenty«-five  miles.    Table  XLII  shows  these  distributions. 
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TABLE  xm 

:  raent  csr  mEs  traveled  bt  students  each  dai 

TO  ATTEND  PFHSACOLA  JUNIOR  COLLBQK 
(one  nay) 


Numbor  of  Stadents 

Ptrcentage  of 
Students 

0-  5 

03 

58.1* 

3» 

26.8 

Xo-15 

10 

7.0 

15-20 

20-25 

25 

11 

7.8 

T^nty^seren  of  the  122  trttamm  who  attended  last  TSar 
are  scheduled  to  graduate  this  year.    iTwelve  transfezred  to  other 
institations  at  the  end  of  their  AretdBUtfi  yiar.    Sobm  of  the  re- 
Bainii3g  isaber  are  attending  the  Junior  college  but  viU  not 
graduate* 

miere  are  nioB  hi^  schools  in  the  area  served  by  Pensaoola 
junior  college.    Table  XLIII  ^ows  the  distances  from  each  of  thes« 
to  the  juni<»  college,   While  it  is  readily  apparent  that  tha 
najority  of  the  high  schools  are  over  twenty-five  miles  from  -Um 
jxinior  college,  hi^h  school  "A,"  which  is  the  largest  high  school, 
is  in  reality  only  one  blook  trm  tha  present  location  of  tha  Junior 
coU^e. 
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TABLE  XLZIZ 

DISTAHCE  7BDU  BICH  SCHOOLS  IN  ESOAMBU  AND 
SANTA  ROSA  COUNTIES  TO  PENSAOOU  JUNIOR  COIIBGE 


Dietasoe  from  Jaxd-ae  Collcg* 

High  School 

0-  5           5-10  lO^S 

Orar  2$ 

Miles          Miles  Miles 

Milas 

4 

1 

m 

0 

s 

X 

• 

f 

X 

0 

X 

1 

X 

I 

X 

AidtmiiilstratiTe 

Organisation 

The  Pensacola  Jumior  College  Is  under  t^e  control  of  ths 
County  Board  of  Public  Inotruotion  of  Eacaad>la  County,    This  is 
the  same  elective  board  that  controls  the  school  aystea  of  that 
county.    The  County  Board  of  santa  Rosa  Cotmty  may  be  called  in  to 
aid  in  decisions  regarding  the  junico*  college,  although  this  has 
not  been  a  genexul  practioa. 

An  advisory  conmdttee  consisting  of  ten  members  is  ap> 
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pointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  £rGB  a  list  prepared  by 
the  two  local  county  boards.   Although  this  ecBBittee  has  Htm 
privilege  by  law  to  sit  in  with  the  county  board  when  problaM 
pertinent  to  the  Junior  college  are  to  be  discussed,  l^is  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  the  policy  of  thtt  organisation  in  Pensacda* 
The  present  Advisory  Coomittee  has  met  only  once  in  the  past  year 
of  operating  the  Junior  college  and  is  not  fully  aware  of  its 
responsibilities  as  an  advisory  oonmittee. 

the  isBoediate  administration  of  the  Junior  college  is 
headed  by  a  dean  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  County  Board. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  registrar  lAio  in  turn  has  an  assistant.  There 
is  no  fUll-tine  secretarial  help  in  the  adndnistarative  office  of 
the  coUegs.    l^e  Dean  is  also  principal  of  Pensaoola  High  School. 
Finance 

The  student  fees  charged  at  Pensaoola  Junior  College^  are 
as  follows t 


Matriculation I 


Escambia  and  Santa  Rosa  Students  037.^ 


Other  Florida  students 


50.00 


Non-flarida  studmts 


75.00 


Registration 


7.00 


Student  Activity 


6.00 


8 


Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 


Library  I  2.00 

Physical  Education  3*00 

A  special  student  Is  one  -who  Is  enrolled  tor  less  than 
twelve  SMMtter  hours*    Such  students  pay  the  regular  reglstaratlon 
t—  of  |7*00f  the  library  fee  of  $2.00,  and  a  ruttrlculatlon  fiM 
baaed  upon  $U«00  per  semester  hour*   Adult  students^  vho  are  not 
taking  courses  for  transfer  credit^  are  charged  a  registration 
fee  of  $5*009  a  library  fee  of  |l«00f  and  a  aatrloulatlon  fee  of 
|S*00  per  aeneater  hour* 

The  Penaacola  JUinlor  college  Is  supported  jointly  by  local 
and  state  souiroes  of  reveme  In  the  aaM  wMur  aa  gxvdes  ona 
through  twelve*    Itie  local  property  tax  of  twenty  milla  («hlch  Is  tha 
statutory  and  constitutional  Halt  for  district  and  county  taxes  for 
the  suiqiMrt  of  schools)  Is  levied  upon  local  non-exempt  property. 
The  junior  college  law  requires  that  at  least  five  per  oent  of  the 
•<|Eialised  six  alll  levy  be  devoted  to  juxdor  college  iwrposes*  To 
this  amount  Is  added  the  state's  foroportlon  of  the  jUnlannw  Foundation 
nrograai  based  upon  enroUaient  In  the  junior  college* 

veterans  may  attend  Pensacola  Junior  CdlXege  and  their  feet 
are  chargeable  to  the  Veterans  Administration  based  upon  a  contract 
agretent  between  Penaacola  Junior  College  and  the  veterans  Adminis- 
tration* 

Table  XLIV  shows  the  approxliaate  percentages  for  each  souroe 
of  reveme  for  the  junior  college*    Separate  accounts  for  expendi- 
tures are  not  kept  at  the  present  tlmej  It  Is,  therefore,  inqwsslble 
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to  prepare  a  similar  table  to  shov  the  areas  of  current  expeadlture. 


TABLE  XZJT 

INCOME  OF  PENSACOU  JUlflOE  COLLBOE  BX  SOURCES 

19U9-50 


Source  cent 

State  35*5 

Local  38*^ 

Other  (including  veterans  fees)  26*0 


Plant 

At  ^im  present  tioe  the  PensacoLa  Junior  College  holds 
classes  in  a  t«o-storled  aaosion  located  near  Pensaoola  High 
Sdiool*    The  rooms  are  used  for  six  olassrooas,  library,  labora- 
tcry,  recz^tion  room,  tvo  offices,  and  a  teachers'  lounge*  The 
rocms  are  fitted  iri^  fluorescent  lights  and  movable  ohair-^iesks* 

Future  plans  are  being  niade  to  combine  the  ;)unior  college 
and  the  vocational  school  into  a  single  building  which  ia  located 
in  the  downtown  section  of  Pensacola  a  aile  away  from  the  present 
junior  college  location*    This  building,  if  ooisbined  with  the  faraer 
U.  S.  0*  building  near  it,  will  allow  for  better  facilities  for  the 
^nlor  college. 
Curriculum 

The  catalog  lists  two  general  types  of  courses.    The  first 
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of  thase  is  called  the  Transfer  Gurrlculunj  the  socozid  is  called 
Vooatlonalyrerminal*    The  transfer  courses  enable  the  student  t  o 
recelT*  an  Associate  in  Arts  certificate^  i^iile  the  terminal 
courses  enable  him  to  receire  a  Vocational-Terminal  Diplona*  At 
the  present  time  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  student  boc^ 
«re  enrolled  in  the  Transfer  Curriculum* 

No  actual  surrey  of  the  needs  of  the  Immediats  arM  htm 
been  made,  although  a  file  is  kept  of  requests  for  courses  i^ioh 
aro  received. 
Other  Institutions 

Private*    A  single  sull  business  8eho<^  is  the  only  otbar 
institution  in  the  immediate  area*    There  are  no  private  institu- 
tions which  teach  post-high  school  students  within  ccoButlng;  di»» 
taaoa  of  this  arwu   The  nearest  private  institutions  are  in 
Alabna;  none  are  even  reasonably  near  in  Florida* 

Public.    The  Florida  state  University,  which  is  20$  miles 
May,  is  the  nearest  public  university.    Chipola  junior  Collega, 
which  is  135  milea  away,  is  the  nearest  public  institution  of  post- 
high  school  level.    CoU^es  in  Alabana  are  osarer  but  not  ox»  is 
witiiin  seventy-five  miles  of  the  araa*   Out-of-^tate  feea  in  these 
institutions,  as  wall  as  distanoa,  will  eliminate  aany  from  at«- 
tendance. 

The  Vocational  school  is  a  part  of  the  local  public  school 
system.    Approximately  950  students  are  in  attendance  at  this 
school.    These  students  are  all  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  although 
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many  of  them  are  iu>t  high  school  graduates*    The  length  of  the 
course  offered  in  this  school  varies  with  the  individttal  but  maj 
be  as  long  as  three  years*    Two  prograoui  of  studies  are  offered^ 
Trade  and  CaoE&ercial* 

The  facilities  offered  by  Pensacola  .Jtinior  College  «r« 
not  duplicated  elseithere  within  the  area  aerred  by  the  Junior  col- 
lege*  That  a  need  far  these  (^^x-tunLties  is  present  is  indicated 
by  l^e  coDsnuidty  pride  and  the  pressure  for  In^arovement  in  the 
JuMor  college*    The  laroposed  cosbination  of  ;)uniotr  college  facili^ 
ties  and  vocational  school  facilities  offer  great  opportunity  for 
these  counties  to  dmonstrate  the  value  of  a  coraprehensive  Junior 
college  progrsBi.    Obviously  not  even  a  private  institution  is  near 
enough  to  offer  opportunities  for  Pensacola  y^uth  to  obtain  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school. 

laahington  ^inior  CoUega 

The  thirteant^  grade  muB  added  to  Booker  T*  Washington  Hi^ 
school  in  the  fall  of  I9i&»    This  first  year,  the  jtinior  coUega 
is  supported  entirely  by  Escacbia  County)  hoeever,  plans  are  under 
my  to  indude  it  in  the  Hinlam  Inundation  I^ogram  b^innix^  the 
school  year  195CH51* 
Population 

The  college  serves  a  total  HSgro  p(^pulation  in  Escambia 
County  of  21,670  persons.    From  this  total,  4,808  are  enrolled  ia 
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•ohool,  grades  one  through  tu^r;  with  691  of  them  in  grades  ten 

through  tii«lT«« 

Studenie 

There  are  120  students  enrolled  in  the  Joidxtr  collega* 
One  hundred  fifteen  of  these  are  freatoen  and  five  are  special 
students.    These  students  are  dranm  from  three  hl^h  sdiools,  ona 
of  vhlch  is  oomeoted  vlth  the  Junior  oollege^  and  the  other  tao 
are  located  in  Cantomeot  and  century,  florida,  only  a  few  alias 
away*    All  students  in  present  attendance  live  within  ten  miles 
of  the  school*    Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  students  finished 
high  school  within  tta  past  five  years*    Twenty-fly*  per  cent  of 
the  students  are  Teterans  who  are  taking  their  training  under  ths 
0*  I*  Bin  of  Rights* 
Administrative  Organiastion 

The  Wa^ngton  .Ainlor  College  is  under  the  control  of  th* 
Escambia  County  Board  of  Public  Instruotion* 

An  Advisory  C<»ssittee  consisting  of  five  Negroes  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Board*    This  coosnlttee  is  scheduled  to  meet 
regularly  twice  a  month  during  this  first  year  of  operation*  itas 
function  of  the  conmittee  is  maizily  that  of  aidli^  the  Bean  of  the 
College  in  obtaining  equipnent  and  in  presenting  needs  to  ths 
County  Board*   When  special  meetings  are  planned,  the  canmittes 
■ay  meet  with  the  County  Board* 

The  OMun  is  the  chief  aobninistrative  officer  and  is  directly 
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responsible  to  the  County  Board*    Also^  he  is  prinoipal  of  th« 
Jiudor  and  senior  high  schodLs.    He  is  assisted  by  a  Junior  Col* 
lege  Coomittee  frcm  his  ftoulty.    Also,  a  Business  Manager  aids 
in  collecting  fees  from  the  Jtinior  college  as  veil  as  keying 
aocQunts  for  the  hl^  school. 
Finance 

Student  fees  are  Uie  asM  as  for  Pensaoola  Junior  college. 

Mo  Ripport  oames  from  the  State  Departoent  of  Education 
this  current  year.   The  total  support  comes  from  the  county  be- 
yond that  sui^plied  through  fees* 
Plant 

The  junior  coU^e  is  at  present  housed  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.    Future  plans  call  for 
a  new  Junior  high  school.    This  new  building  mil  house  grades 
seven  torough  ten  and  the  la-esent  building  adapted  for  grades 
eltfren  l^uraugh  fourteen,  if  present  plana  are  follom»d. 
Curriculum 

Th0  present  curriculum  is  divided  into  tr«nsfer  and  texniaal* 
Ssfrenty-five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  are  enrolled  in  tramfer 
courses. 

Other  Facilities 

Institutes  for  veterans  and  adults  supported  by  Escambia 
County  and  the  Veterans  Administration  are  located  in  Waahii^on 
High  school  and  Carver  High  School,  Century,  Florida.   The  courses 
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In  these  institutions  are  limited  to  hi^  school  subjeets*  lh« 
WMblngton  Junior  College  meets  needs  in  the  area  that  are  not 
net  by  ai^  other  institution. 

Sonarj 

The  public  junior  college  program  in  Florida  has  been  of 
reoent  development*   i^lth  the  exception  of  Palm  Beach  Junior  Col- 
lege, established  as  a  public  institution  in  1933*  the  institutions 
iMKva  had  only  a  few  years  operation  as  public  institutions*  HOl^> 
ever,  the  experience  gained  in  St*  Petersburg  as  an  accredit«i 
junior  college  of  many  years  standing  (established  in  1927)  and 
in  Palm  Beach,  along  frith  the  eiqperienee  of  the  two  other  tAiite 
junior  collegat,  aay  help  In  guiding  the  future  development  of  thia 
program  in  Florida*    The  Hegro  junior  college  in  Pensaoola  has  op- 
erated only  since  the  fall  of  19U9  and  as  yet  camot  offer  much 
statistical  data  to  aid  in  planning  further  Hegro  junior  collage 
devdoFDent}  however,  the  organisational  plan  used  at  this  institu- 
tion may  be  of  aid  in  working  out  details  of  administration  in 
similar  institutions. 

The  aims  or  functions  of  the  Junior  colleges  are  generally 
in  agreoaent  with  the  philosoi*iy  developed  in  this  study,  except 
that  the  vocational  and  the  adult  funotions  saem  to  have  be«i  paaaad 
over  rather  lightly.    Florida's  present  public  junior  colleges  hava 
as  their  main  function  the  offering  of  parallel  work  or  the  prepar- 
atory function,  although  they  also  offer  some  terminal  and  vocational 
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trark  for  those  students  who  do  not  want  to  oontloie  at  a  ooiLlegt 
or  urdversity  and  (auch  iMv  Mqphaslsad)  adult  oourees  for  th» 
oanmiity. 
Population 

Table  XL7  indicates  that  the  population  figure*  of  the 
•TMM  in  vhieh  these  jtuxLor  coUegoe  are  located  range  Sraa 
5U,623  to  130^268, 


TABLE  XLV 

TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  AREAS  SUPPORTINO 
PDBLIC  JTOIOR  COLLEGES,  19U5 


College 

Total 

White 

Negro 

A 

112,311 

66,8l4U 

B 

130,268 

11U,162 

16,106 

0 

^,623 

39,85U 

llt,769 

122,2148 

23,183 

B 

105,262 

^,592 

21,670 

Table  XL7I  indicates  a  wide  range  in  the  non-earaapt  as* 
sessed  valxiation  of  these  areas,  traa  eleven  to  130  million  dol- 
lars*   Tbe  per  capita  non-eae*^»t  asMMMd  valuation  ranges  tern 
IS10.U8  per  person  to  $1,116.65  per  person. 
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TABLE  XLVl 

1I0N-E]CE?,!PT  ASSESSED  VALUATION  FOR  OF  ARIAS 

CURRB2ITLT  SUPPORTDJO  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLBBES 


College 

Noi»-«Keoq}t  Assessed  Valuation 

Per  Capita 

I 

$  365.7$ 

S 

lit,057,b7t 

3lt3.87 

e 

ll,li97,195 

B 

129,8iiO,983 

996.n 

A 

125,102,39$ 

1,U6.65 

Tible  XLTIZ  iixiicates  the  19lt0  eensas  figures  on  school 
attendance  for  the  areas  supporting  public  Junior  colleges.  IRiese 
figures  oaniK}t  shoe  the  influence  a  Junior  college  aay  have  upon 
them  since  most  of  the  junior  colleges  have  been  established  since 
the  date  of  the  census.    These  figures  do,  however,  indicate  a 
need  for  continued  eduoation  in  iheam  areas. 
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TABLE  XLTIX 

PESOENTAOES  OF  PEHSONS  OF  VARIOUS  AGES  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  AID 
MEDIAN  TEARS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDED  BT  F£RSONS  25  TEARS  OF  AOI 
AND  OLDER  IN  AREAS  SUPPORTING  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES* 


P«r  Cant  Attetidlj^  School         Mtdian  Tears  of  School 


16*17  16-20  lUle  Fenal* 


4 

59.2 

19.2 

8.x 

8.7 

• 

73*9 

3a.8 

9.3 

10.5 

• 

55.U 

19.7 

6.1 

6.5 

51.8 

23.2 

6.3 

6.7 

52.2 

18.7 

6.2 

6.9 

61.6 

16.6 

8.1 

8.2 

5U.5 

2U.0 

6.5 

7.0 

i 

61.6 

16.6 

8.1 

8.t 

Florida 

62.1 

22.0 

8a 

8*6 

♦Souaroet 

I6th  U.  S. 

Census^  19U0« 

School  Population 

The  total  school  population  figures  of  these  counties  range 
£roB  lltt206  to  23»908  in  grades  one  through  twelve.    Those  enrolled 
in  grades  ten  through  twelve  range  trm  1,506  to  3>582  (see  Tatble 
XLVm).    Attention  is  called  to  l^e  fact  that  the  area  with  the 
largest  total  school  population  is  not  the  area  with  the  largest 
number  in  grades  t  en  through  twelve.    The  presenoe  of  a  junior  col- 
lege in  this  area  for  twenty  years  (although  not  public  during  all 
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this  tiiu)  ms^  have  had  some  effect  on  the  holding  ponrcr  of  th» 
aohool  along  vlth  other  soolo-^onoalo  factors. 

fASLE  XLTm 

SCHOOL  POPOLATION  IN  19U7-U8  DC  AREAS  GDRREKTLT 
SUPPORTINQ  PUBLIC  JOKIOR  COLLEGES 


College 

Grades  1-12 

Grades  10-12 

Total 

Whits 

Hsgre 

Total 

Whits 

Negro 

4 

16,562 

11,22b 

5,338 

2,586 

2,023 

565 

t 

i$,h96 

16,3li2 

3,05U 

3,582 

3,206 

376 

e 

lk,206 

10,00l( 

U,202 

1,506 

1,269 

237 

23,908 

18,721 

5,187 

3,286 

2,572 

7lli 

a 

19,670 

1U,862 

U,8o8 

2,821 

2,130 

m 

TABLE  XUX 

HUiBERS  OF  STODEKTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
IN  FLORIDA,  191<9 

College       nrsaiasa       Sofdiomore       Special       Adult  Total 


A                226              108  33  IH7 

■              Ha             137  at  2  U73 

e           »          *T  II  -  in 

»          iQj          i#  n  58  aai 

»  115  -  5-120 

Totals            8Ii9              361  128  60  1,398 
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Stadents 

Alaost  IfhOO  students  attend  public  junior  coU^es  in 
Florida  (see  Table  XLIZ).   Apporozlmately  62.1  per  cent  of  Umm 
students  live  vithin  ten  miles  of  the  institutions  irtiloh  they 
attend  (see  Table  L)» 

TABLE  L 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLBOES 
iCCOBDIHG  TO  HOMBER  OF  MILES  TRAVELED  PER  DAT  (one  way)* 

Mil»B  Travel  Each  Day 


Itaiber  Per  Gent 


0*  $ 

35l» 

31.9 

557 

50.2 

10-15 

ao 

7.1 

15-20 

1.7 

20-25 

f6 

$J9 

25  VP 

3.1 

•Ibese  figures  are  for  iihite  Junior  colleges  only. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  however,  that  the  two  in- 
stitutions which  (derate  dormitories  affect  this  percentage  heavily 
in  the  0-5  mile  range.    In  one  of  these  insUtutions  lj3.9  per  cent 
of  the  students  aotuaUy  have  their  homes  more  than  tiienty*-f ive 
Miles  ftom  the  institution,  in  the  other  11,8  per  cant  have  hones 
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Bore  than  trant]r»fiT«  miles  from  the  InBtltutlon. 

Only  tuo  Junior  colleges  ha^e  operated  long  enough  to  la* 
dlcate  valid  trends  in  gradxiation  and  college  transfer.  Fi^nores 
Bern  to  indicate,  however «  that  35  to  50  per  cent  of  entering  ftesb- 
mm  graduate  Sraai  the  institutions^  10  to  15  per  cent  transfer  to 
other  institutions  before  graduation,  and  approacifflately  35  to  50  pW 
cent  of  entering  freshmen  will  not  o<|mplete  more  than  one  year* 
From  the  graduating  claraes  25  to  60  per  cent  transfer  to  hlghw 
institutions* 

The  majority  of  the  hl^  schools,  fifteen  of  tfaeai,  in  the 
areas  supporting  Junior  colleges  are  more  than  tirent;y^five  zsilea 
ttOBL  these  instdtutions  (see  Tal^e  LI)* 


TABLE  U 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  E4CH  AREA  ACCQRDIHG 

TO  mam  of  miles  mm  the  junior  coulsce* 


Distance 


MoBber  High  Schoolt 


0-  5 


5-10 


I 


10^5 


Over  25 


25 


»For  white  JunLor  colleges  only* 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  Hie  faet,  hcmweVf  that  in 
each  instance  except  one  the  largest  high  school  in  the  artft  is 
within  five  aiiles  of  the  jurjior  college}  in  the  one  instance  the 
largest  high  school  in  the  area  is  located  approocimatelj  seren 
Biilee  firom  the  junior  college* 
Administrative  Organisation 

The  control  of  each  janior  coUi^*  i»  local.    In  those 
multiple-county  JimLor  colleges,  the  county  of  location  esercises 
the  legal  control  over  the  Junior  coUegM  and  the  county  boards 
are  generally  satisfied  with  the  present  arrat^eswots.   The  ques- 
tions used  in  the  interview  werei 

!•   Are  meetings  with  the  Advisory  CooBittde  of 
the  jtinior  college  regularly  scheduled? 
Yes  Mo  5 

2*   Are  meetings  held  with  the  Ck>unty  Boards  of 
other  counties  when  junior  collie  matters 
are  included  on  the  agenda? 

Psually  1 

3#  Are  problems  relating  to  the  junior  coUegs 
referred  to  the  Advisory  Ccnmittee  before  a 
deciaiou  is  made? 

res  Ji^        No  1 

k*   Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  control 
organization? 

I«8   $  No  0 

5*    In  yotar  opinion  *hat  is  the  jwrpose  of  the 
Advisory  Coooittee? 

a«   Aid  in  decisions  relating  to  Junicar 

college 
b*    Don't  know 

e*   To  supply  guidance  and  adviss  In  cur* 

riculum  for  the  junior  college 
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d.    To  bring  problenus  relative  to  the  junior 
college  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 

e»    Bring  opinions  of  business  people  into 
Junior  college  matters 

6«    Do        have  recommendations  to  improre  the 
<Nnganlzation7 
None  6 

The  advisory  comaittee  is  not  called  in  for  regular  meet- 
ings although  Junior  college  problem  are  usually  referred  to  the 
cQnaaittee  in  the  opinions  of  these  board  mmobers*    The  opinions 
of  the  purposes  of  the  advisory  comnittee  m«b  sound  if  pat  into 
practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advisory  coBnittees  feel  that  thoy 
are  not  asked  to  participate  enough  in  juni(n>  college  matters. 
The  questions  and  answers  of  these  interviews  are  as  follows  i 

1.  How  often  do  you  meet? 

(1)  Separately 

a.   On  call  1       b.    Onoe  a  year  _1 
e.   Twioe  a  year  2 

(2)  With  the  County  Bowd 

a.    seldom  ^       b.  Never 

2.  Are  meetings  scheduled  regularly? 

Tes  ^  NO 

3«    To  what  extent  do  you  reconmendt 

Not        Sel-     Host  of        All  of 
at  all  doa      the  time      the  time 
General  policies    3  1 
Financial  budget     3  1 
Selection  of  ad- 
ministrator        2  ^ 
Selection  of  in- 
structional 

persomel  3  |^ 

Salarlee  and  pro- 
motions k 

Program  of 
studies  $  X 
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Wot         S«X-   Most  of     All  of 
»t  an     dcm     the  time   the  tiao 

Selection  of  equip- 

ment  I  X 

Selection  of  text* 

books  h 
Approve  purchases 

above  set  llsilts       3  1 

k*   Are  the  Advisory  Conmitteets  reooaBmendations  ao« 
c^ted? 

les  ^       HO  UsuaUy  JL^ 

5*   Are  yaa  satisfied  ^lith  the  present  control  or- 
ganization? 

Tee  ^       NO  ^ 

6«    Do  joa.  have  reconraendations  to  liqirove  th« 
organisation? 
a*  Kone 

b*    junior  college  should  have  state  super* 

vision 

O*    Duties  of  Advisory  ConBnittee  do  not  sMS 
to  be  speoific 

■oabers  of  these  conmittees  indicated  that  they  had  no 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  and  in  aost  instances  had  f«nr  respon- 
sibilities for  the  problems  of  the  Junior  collide  program. 

All  of  the  jtmior  colleges  have  one  or  nore  administrators 
with  full<»tiae  responsibilitiM  in  the  Junior  college.    !Dire«  of 
the  five  have  deans  or  presidents  who  have  no  duties*  beyond  the 
administration  of  the  junior  college*    The  registrar  is  a  full- 
tim  officer  in  fovo*  Junior  colleges  although  he  ouiy  teach  one  or 
more  classes  in  the  Junior  coHeg;    Only  two  Junior  colleges  have 
deans  of  m»n  and  of  women* 
Finanee 

Accurate  cost  accounting  and  per  pupil  expenditures  ara 
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difficult  to  obtain  trm  thera  public  junior  ooUages.   l^e  pro* 
ration  of  general  control  expenditures  at  the  oounty  level  of 
transportation,  of  supplies,  and  of  mtmy  other  items  supplied  to 
tJie  county  school  systems  in  general  has  not  been  done,    the  best 
estimates  available  indicate  that  the  cost  per  student  approaches 
$277«00  and  1320.00  per  student  enrolled  in  the  junior  college. 

Sources  of  income  are  estimated  more  accurately,  and  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  some  indioations  of  these  sources.    The  ad- 
ministrators have  indicated  that  one-^ird  of  this  income  still 
ocsnes  f^om  student  fees,  even  though  the  institutions  are  also 
publicly  supported  (see  Table  LU)m 


TABLE  LIZ 

TO  CBUT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOURCES  OF  INOOUt 
FOR  FLORIDA  POBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEQES* 


Per  Cent 

State 

Local 

other  (student  tmm 
including  veterans) 

50-59 

1 

3. 

30-39 

Z 

I 

1 

20-29 

a 

X 

8 

10-1^ 

1. 

0-  9 

30.9 

^.9 

♦Percentages  for  white  junior  colleges  oi^y. 
Obtained  from  original  data. 
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In  tiiose  institutions  where  figures  on  currcet  c^peixilturet 
were  craiUble  separate  £raa  the  other  sciioaLs  in  the  county,  it 
vas  found  that  approxiiaatelj  6$  to  77  per  cent  of  tiie  expenditures 
««re  eocpeadsd  for  salaries*    This  fdUoira  very  closely  the  per- 
centages expended  for  this  item  in  other  public  junior  colleges*' 
Curriculum 

Although  the  catalogs  list  both  {O'eparatory  and  terminal 
programs  of  studies  only  a  small  pereentaga  of  students  take  pro» 
grams  of  a  teminal  nature.    Ihe  statistics  on  students  lixiicate 
that  most  of  them  are  not  continuing  to  college  ($0  to  70  per  cent 
of  entering  fireshmen) .    It  seem  adrisable  to  survey  needs  more 
thoroughly  in  praparing  programs  of  studies.    The  la^jblans  asso- 
ciated with  proper  guidance  are  not  beix^  solved  to  any  great  ex- 
tent if  these  figures  are  indicative  of  this  work* 
Other  Institutions 

All  of  the  public  junior  colleges  in  oparation  at  tta» 
present  time  are  located  in  areas  too  far  distant  fi*an  either  pub- 
lic or  private  institutions  of  hi^er  leajrair^  for  daily  oosmtuting* 
An  axoeptioa  of  this  statement  may  be  considered  in  Pinellas  County 
where  the  privately  operated  U^iiversity  of  Taiqm  is  only  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  mUes  firoa  St.  Petersburg.    There  are  a  nunber  of 

9 

See  Albert  B.  Mwrtin,  "Cost  of  Administration,  Instruc- 
tion, and  Maintenanoe  of  Public  Jtmior  Colleges  in  the  United 
States,"  Ui^liahed  Doctor's  Dissertation,  University  of  Taxas. 
l?**?*  PP»  180-181.  * 
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small  business  schools  irhich  aay  fttlflU  the  needs  of  aemm  70ttth| 
however,  the  enrollments  in  all  of  these  schools  are  aoull* 

There  is  a  vocational-teohoioal  school,  publicly  operated 
in  three  of  the  four  areas*  la  all  cases  these  schools  are  serv- 
ing youth  and  adults  utio  have  already  graduated  from  high  schoolf 
some  students  have  taken  college  work* 

Hegro  institutions  of  post-high  school  level  are  not  within 
too  hundred  miles  of  the  Negro  junior  collie,  unless  the  students 
attend  schools  in  Alabama* 

These  five  public  junior  colleges  in  Florida  at  the  pres- 
ent time  serve  needs  that  are  not  met  in  their  localities  by  Bay 
other  institutions*    The  work  of  the  vocational-technical  schools 
is  in  a  large  measure  within  the  scope  of  generally  accepted 
functions  of  the  junior  colleges*    The  coordination  of  the  par»- 
grstts  of  these  two  public  institutions  should  prove  of  value  to 
the  entire  post-hi^  school  prograa. 


CHAPTER  VII 


RBOOMffiNDATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEOEB 

IN  mmmL 

The  preyious  ohaptera  of  this  study  have  analyzed  the 
I*llosophy  upon  whioh  the  development  of  public  junior  colleg* 
educaUon  is  built.   The  six  basio  assuaptions  discussed  in  Qhap" 
Uae  II,  the  developnent  of  public  junior  colleges  both  as  pre- 
paratory  for  professional  education  and  as  terminal  or  oapstonii^ 
general  and  vocational  education,  the  place  of  the  public  Junior 
college  in  adult  eduoati<Mi,  and  the  need  for  this  type  of  eduo*» 
tlon  in  Florida  have  been  pointed  out. 

In  Chapter  V  considerations  for  the  plan  for  public  junior 
colleges  in  Florida  were  discussed.    Keeping  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  criteria  for  establishing  public  junior  colleges  in  thi» 
state  is  the  need  for  a  survey  by  competent  educators  in  each 
instance,  this  chapter  will  point  to  sob»  of  the  dlrecUons  pub- 
Uc  junior  college  education  aay  take  in  Florida.    The  first  seo- 
tions  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  the  general  aspects  of  the 
organiaation,  administration,  md  financing  of  these  institutions 
and  the  latter  secUons  will  recommend  possible  locations  for 
public  junior  colleges  under  the  present  Klarida  lav.   These  lo- 
caUons  are  not  to  be  considered  as  final.    To  do  so  would  be  to 
ignore  the  major  criterion  of  establishment  as  devel<^  in  this 
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study,  that  of  «  survey  for  each  looatlon.    These  public  Junior 
college  reooBra«ulKtloDS  should  be  uaxierstood  in  the  light  of  over- 
all planning* 

Distriot  Organization 

The  value  of  local  control  has  been  i>ointed  cut,  and  the 
method  of  retaining  this  control  has  been  discussed.  The  Junior 
college  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  school  system* 
With  local  control  and  integrated  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
syiBte%  the  public  Junior  college  may  develop  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  locality. 

It  is  logical  that  to  fulfill  these  conditions  of  local 
control  l^e  county  board  of  publio  instruction  i^ould  control  the 
Junior  college  in  the  sane  mamer  as  this  board  controls  the 
kindergarten,  the  eleasntary  school,  ihe  Junior  high  school,  and 
the  senior  high  school.   In  the  State  of  Florida  vhere  schools  are 
organised  on  the  county  unit  basis,  it  is  also  logical  that  Junior 
eoUsgas  beoone  part  of  this  organizaticn. 

Districts  for  the  Junior  college  should  be  the  sats  as  for 
other  schoolsj  however,  it  is  obvious  that  many  counties  will  find 
themselves  unable  to  supply  the  mmiber  of  students  needed  for  an 
efficient  Junior  college.    There  are  counties  #iich  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  support  the  better  type  of  high  school.'^    It  is  uneco- 


See  Nationsa  C(»inission  on  schod  District  Reorganisation, 
Your  school  District,  pp.  82-88. 


aOBloal  both  in  ternis  of  finance  and  in  Umu  of  ▼alu*  to  youth 
to  •stablish  a  Junior  college  in  erory  oounty. 

The  present  plan  written  into  the  lair  pendta  certain  con- 
tiguous countiee  to  establieh  a  junior  college  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  county  boards*    This  action  established  a  nev  type  of  dis- 
trict*   It  is  not  a  junior  college  district  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  control  over  the  junior  college  in  any  way  except  financial 
support.    "Riis  distariot  is  similar  to  tlie  interaediate  district 
experiaent  in  New  York  State,  with  two  ooeoeptions*    First,  the 
district  tlBis  formed  has  no  re^onsibilitles  other  than  junior 
college  education!  and  second,  the  legal  control  of  the  institui* 
tion  rvaains  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board  having  jtorisdiotion 
over  the  county  in  which  the  junior  college  is  located* 

There  has  not  been  enough  use  of  this  type  of  district  to 
determine  its  feasibility  as  a  peznnanent  type  of  structure  for 
junior  college  administration.    Thus  far  cooperating  county  boards 
hsYe  had  very  little  di— grssBsnt  over  the  ^}e»tion  of  junior 
colleges,  but  since  only  one  county  in  each  group  of  cooperating 
counties  has  any  real  control  authority,  possibilities  exist  for 
firiction  and  for  disintegration  of  the  aultlple-county  distruot. 
This  type  of  district  violates  a  principle  of  daoncratic  local 
control  in  that  ttM  cooperating  counties  contribute  money  for  the 
support  of  a  local  institution  over  which  they  have  no  legal  con* 
trol.    file  basis  for  creating  such  a  district  is,  on  the  other 
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toady  fouoded  upon  a  principle  of  unified  administration  and  is 
deslgnwi  to  prarent  super  ad  hoe  dlstrlots  which  are  not  connected 
irlth  the  rest  of  the  public  school  sjrirteK*   The  oontributizig  eoui»> 
ties  mj  be  considered  as  paying  tuition  to  the  county  of  location 
for  their  children  to  attend  the  junior  college. 

If  the  contributing  counties  are  to  hare  greater  partici- 
pation in  the  operation  of  the  Junior  college^  a  more  conscious 
use  of  the  advisory  cooDlttee  seens  neoessary  as  a  method  of  con" 
trolc    This  study  has  indicated  that  the  advisory  committees  have 
been  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  their  responsibilities  and  have 
as  a  result  of  this  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  foxmilatiqg 
policies  or  making  reeooaeodations*    The  influence  of  tlie  contrib- 
uting counties  in  a  multiple-county  Junior  college  district  may  be 
extended  th  rough  this  advls<xry  ooomittae* 
SeooMaendationa 

The  present  policy  of  looal  eontrol  by  the  establishasnt 
of  junior  colleges  as  a  part  of  the  county  public  school  sy3t«u 
should  be  retained*    In  those  counties  tvhich  do  not  hare  sufficient 
population  or  resources  to  support  a  junior  college^  the  privilaga 
of  OQObining  Kith  other  contiguous  counties  should  be  extended* 
Further  research  on  this  type'  of  district  is  essential  before  1% 
is  fully  aooepted  as  the  permanent  organizational  structure  for 
junior  colleges  in  Florida. 

The  advisory  cacraittees  should  have  guidance  in  assumli^ 
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their  duties  aiid  imich  of  the  responsibility  for  determinix^  poH- 
ciM  ifi^  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  junior  coXl^e  shoaLd 
b«  plaoed  in  their  hands  subject^  of  eouraay  to  the  final  as^proval 
of  the  county  board  in  control« 

Relationship  with  the  Rest  of  the  School  SystM 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  S-hrk  plan,  although  recoet- 
mooded  by  many  authorities,  has  been  acc^ed  in  only  a  f eir  plaeea* 
The  reorganization  of  Junior  high  schools  as  will  as  senior  high 
•diools  setans  a  barrier  to  this  plan  difficult  to  ignore.    It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  separate  tiro-year  institutions  are  cac- 
pensive  in  per  student  cost  iiiiLess  they  reach  enrollnjents  aborra 
five  hundred* 

In  order  that  the  developnent  of  public  Junior  eollegea  may 
not  be  held  back  vhile  waiting  for  a  reorganlaation  of  the  second- 
ary schools,  it  seems  entirely  practical  as  well  as  advisable  to 
organize  Junior  colleges  on  a  two-year  basis  except  in  those  places 
where  a  surrcy  indicates  a  four-year  institution  to  be  a  better 
type  of  organization.    In  those  areas  v*iere  large  Junior  colleges 
are  eacpected  and  where  a  number  of  hi^  schools  are  present  as 
sources  of  Junior  college  students,  the  two-year  Juniw  coLLscs 
organised  as  a  separate  institution  seems  advisable* 

The  variety  of  oomnunity  functions  possible  in  both  termi- 
nal and  the  adult  inrograms  fs  well  as  in  the  pr^wratory  jarospm 
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auQT  prove  this  type  of  Junior  college  to  be  the  most  practical 
for  most  locations  in  Florida* 

The  Junior  college  proscxa  of  guidance  should  be  int^ated 
with  the  high  schools  in  the  area  seized  by  the  junior  college. 
This  is  a  major  problem  in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  the  development  of  public  junior 
colleges  continues. 

Many  of  the  functions  of  the  junior  coU^e  such  as  terminal 
and  adult  education  are  at  the  present  time  being  carried  on  by  vo- 
catlonal-teohnical  schools.    These  schools  are  publicly  supported 
and  often  duplicate  courses  offM^d  in  the  junior  college.    In  some 
counties  agreements  have  been  worked  out  whereby  cooperation  in 
coirse  work  is  present.    T©  allow  these  two  Institutions,  vocatlonil- 
technical  schools  and  junior  colleges,  to  develop  simultaneously, 
duplicating  work  and,  pwhjyps,  at  some  time  even  caapeting  for  stu- 
dents is  not  only  poor  acMlnistrative  practice  but  also  ejqjensive 
and  inefficient  for  those  counties  and  in  no  way  guarantees  a  bet- 
ter education  for  the  youth.    The  work  of  the  vocational  school 
which  is  of  high  school  level  should  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
hich  school  programi  however,  if  present  trends  are  continued  much 
of  this  work  will  be  placed  at  the  junior  college  level.^ 

There  are  those  uho  argue  Uiat  junior  colleges  should  rwt 
2 

See  U.  S.  Consulting  Ccwmlttee  on  Vocational  Technical 
JJ^^fe,  vocational  Technical  TraltiLxig  for  Iiriustrial  Occupations 
(vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  2li!B,  Vocationai  Technical  irain- 
ing  series  No.  1),  p.  280. 
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be  established  until  the  elemntary  and  l^e  hl^  schools  are  per* 
fected.    As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  this  argument  has  been 
previously  used  in  opposition  to  the  development  of  the  hi^ 
school  and  is  also  used  against  the  acceptance  of  many  neir  ideas 
in  education*    If  the  derelopoent  of  a  system  of  junior  colleges 
is  held  back  until  perfection  is  achieved  in  grades  one  througii 
twelve,  in  all  probability  junior  colleges  will  never  be  estab- 
lished*   In  fact,  this  study  has  shown  that  an  ideal  secondary 
school  system  is  incomplete  wil^out  the  junior  college*    The  need 
for  contiraied  education  beyond  the  high  school  is  becomir^  more 
and  more  necessary  for  our  youth*    Opportunity  fop  education  at 
the  junior  college  level  jrtiould  be  develcq)ed  along  wi«i  grades 
kindergarten  through  twelve  and  not  after  or  instead  of  these 
graiiM* 

RsooBwendations 

Public  junior  colleges  should  be  organized  on  the  two-year 
basis  in  Florida  either  in  association  with  the  high  school  or  as 
a  separate  institution,  except  in  those  areas  designated,  as  the 
result  of  a  survey,  to  be  practical  for  the  6-i*-ii  plan*  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  in  all  instances  to  the  function  of  guid* 
ance  in  the  junior  college  and  in  the  high  school  years  preoedii^ 
the  junior  coUegs.    »>  new  vocational-technical  schools  should  be 
established  as  separate  institutions  and  the  post-high  school  and 
adult  work  of  the  vocational  school  and  the  junior  college  should 
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be  OQBibined*    Junior  collegM  thould  be  dereloped  aloi^  with  the 
other  grades  as  a  part  of  the  plan  for  •duoating  the  youth  o£ 
Florida. 

Fi33ance 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  cost  per  student  in  the  Junior 
college  is  higher  than  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
order  to  purchase  an  educational  program  of  equlTaleaat  quality* 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  eocplored  in  tMs  study  but  cooparatlve 
statistics  izxiioate  that  the  fact  is  nevertheless  true* 

Tiie  present  program  of  state  aid  is  based  upon  equal  amotints 
for  all  i^utses  of  the  educational  prograa*    If  this  practice  is  to 
be  oontimedf  additional  fiiods  aust  oam»  £rcxa  some  o^er  source  if 
junior  colleges  are  to  develop  effective  prograas* 

Tuition  fees  should  be  elioinated  sixice  such  fees  are  in-  ^- 
coiiQMitible  irlth  free  public  sduoatloa.    Kooa  and  others  hare  point- 
ed out  that  such  fees  keep  aany  youth  £xrm  atteadleg*^   If  the 
junior  college  is  to  develop  as  a  part  of  the  syetem  of  £ree  public 
education,  tuition  fees  should  not  be  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
additional  revenue  needed  for  a  Junior  college  prograii* 


''Leonard  V,  Koos,  "How  to  Deswcratize  the  Junior  College 
Level,"    School  Review,  LII,  5  (May,  IShh),  271-281u    Also  Walter 
C»  fiells.    The  JUnlor^Gollege,  pp»  53^37. 
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Local  effort  for  public  Junior  colleges  in  Florida  is  low 
vban  ecaq>ared  with  other  states  supporting  public  junior  ooU^es.^ 
It  seeMi  practioal  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  needed  reveziue 
could  come  f^cm  an  additional  local  levy  beyond  that  required  for 
tte  lOLnijBuia  Foundlation  prograa*    The  aawint  of  this  levy  would  be 
determined  bj  the  needs  of  the  junior  college  but  plans  presented 
for  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Bduoation  should  indicate  that 
the  levy  alo%  with  other  sources  will  provide  sufficient  fund* 
for  an  effeotive  junior  college* 

7he  constitutional  liaitation  on  local  aillage  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  twenty  mills  in  Florida.^   ^^lis  limitation 
when  originally  passed  was  designed  to  support  gz^edes  one  throu|^ 
twelve.    In  those  counties  which  are  taxing  to  the  liisit  of  this 
fflillage  it  would  be  impossible  to  iiKurease  the  local  support  for 
public  education  unless  this  liaitatioa  wears  r«aoved«    The  pr^ 
posed  constitution  for  Florida  rsoeamsnds  this  limitation  on  ail- 
lage be  removed  "in  the  interest  of  better  education. It  setas 
logical  that  provision  mi^t  be  made  for  an  additional  local  levy 
for  the  support  of  public  junior  colleges  as  well  as  the  suj^xvt 
of  public  kindergartens  beyond  the  limitation  set  for  grades  oas 

^5alen  Saylor,  junior  College  studies^  Table  k,  p.  83 ♦ 

Florida,  Gonstitutton  of  the  State  of  Florida,  188S 
(191*9  edition).  Article  111,  Sections  8,  101  

^orida  State  Bar  Association  Constitution  C«nraittss- 
Proposed  Constitution  for  Florida,  p,  3k» 
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through  twelTe.    Consideration  should  be  given  to  either  raising 
this  limitation  or  removing  it  entirely* 

Neither  the  present  lor  nor  ih»  present  State  Board  rega* 
lations  specifically  d«fizie  the  attendance  unit  for  a  junior  col- 
lege student.    Students  must  be  counted  as  are  high  school  students 
on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.    The  schedule  of  classes 
for  Junior  colleges  is  baaed  upon  the  scnester  hour  or  the  quarter 
hour  requizdng  atteadbtWM  only  three  to  five  days  per  week^  making 
the  high  school  method  of  oounting  daily  attendance  iiiq;iractieal  in 
the  Junior  college. 

If  the  Minimum  Foundation  Funds  were  apportioned  on  the 
basis  used  by  other  states  in  supportii^  the  public  junior  coUtg* 
program  additional  momf  muld  be  available  for  junior  college  um 
£rm  state  appropriatiomu   California  defines  a  unit  of  nrerage 
daily  attendance  in  the  junior  college  for  one  yar  as  $2$  hours. ^ 
This  figure  is  generally  based  upon  fifteen  hoiu>8  per  week  f€r 
thirty-five  wieeks  of  school  per  year)  howwrer,  it  allows  the  jun- 
ior cc^ege  to  obtain  attendance  credit  for  students  attending 
■are  than  fifteen  hours  per  week.    Texas  allows  for  a  full-tdae 
student  as  one  who  carries  fifteen  hours  of  work.®   State  aid  for 
junior  colleges  is  based  on  this  figure.    Both  of  these  metlK)da  ot 

7 

S.  7.  iiartorana,  "Recent  State  Legislation  Affecting  Jun- 
ior Colleges,"  Junior  College  Journal,  XX,  5  (January,  19^),  2lt2. 

®Ibid.,  p.  2h$, 
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oottnting  students  are  apeoificallT'  adapted  for  junior  college  ap* 
portlonnents* 

Once  the  mel^d  for  deteniinlng  the  attendance  unit  of  « 

fall-ttme  student  is  determined,  it  is  then  necessary  to  deteradns 

the  lumber  of  students  per  teacher  upon  i^ioh  the  instruction  unit 

Is  based.    The  tfinlona  Foundation  Frogrw  defines  an  instructioa 

unit  as  seventeen  pupils  in  approved  schools  vith  an  ADA  less  than 

sixty,  twenty  pupils  in  approved  schools  irith  an  ADA  of  sixty  to 

eighty-nine  p\Q}ils,  twenty-t»o  pupils  in  approved  schools  nith  an 

ADA  of  ninety  to  US,  tventy^five  pupils  in  schools  irith  an  ADA  of 

120  to  199,  twenty-six  pupils  for  tiiose  «ith  an  ADA  of       to  299$ 

and  tirenty-seven  pupils  for  those  with  an  ADA  of  three  hundred  or 
9 

Joyal  in  a  study  of  junior  colleges  in  California  reporMli 

These  /Jidgments  supported  by  questionnaireT 
showed  that  the  sise  of  class  for  nearly  all  " 
junior  college  subjects  is  as  folloirsi  maxlaaa, 
30}  optimum  (mean  and/or  mode) ,  20j  and  miniwim, 
10  •  •  •  and  it  was  found  that  for  most  subjects 
the  optiana  teaching^  load  is  15  hours  per  week, 
and  the  maxiatm,  18.^ 

Simms  reports  that  Colorado  bases  an  instruction  unit  in  the  junior 


^Laws  of  Florida,  19hTi  General  Law,  Vol.  I,  Section 
236.0U,  Paragraphs  1,  d,  —  

^Arnold  E.  Jbyal,  "Factors  Relating  to  the  Establishment 
and  UBlntezuuwe  of  Junior  Colleges,  with  Special  Reference  to  Califor- 
nia,»  Unpublished  Doctor's  Dissertation,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1931,  pp.  Uh£* 
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college  upon  seven  pupils*      Eelle  recommends  a  student-faculty 
ratio  of  not  more  than  twenty  to  one.      If  state  aid  were  based 
upon  this  figure  for  on  instruction  unitj  the  aaount  would  be  ixk> 
or  eased  by  approximately  30  per  cent. 
Recoamendationa 

A  local  effort  for  Junior  college  education  should  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  MinlMBi  Foundation  Program.    This  ef- 
fort in  addition  to  the  state  support  available  should  be  enough 
to  assure  an  effective  ^inior  collie  progrm*    It  has  already  been 
shown  that  this  will  cost  appraodaately  $300  to  $1400  per  student 
enrolled  in  the  junior  college  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
I9h9  dollar*   Tuition  fees  should  be  eliminated  for  l^e  junior  col- 
Itige  student  as  soon  as  is  practical.    The  full-time  student  unit 
should  be  defined  upon  a  basis  of  thirty  saaester  hours  per  regular 
school  year  or  upon  sooie  more  equitable  figure  determined  by  re- 
search and  experienoe,  and  considwation  should  be  given  in  deter- 
mining instruction  units  for  the  junior  college  to  those  recconen- 
dations  which  establish  the  student-faculty  ratio  for  a  Junior 
eollsge  of  twenty  to  one.   A  soggssted  method  might  be  as  follows  t 
for  junior  colleges  with  less  than  two  hundred  full-time  students, 
an  instruction  unit  based  on  eighteen  full-time  students  as  defined 
abovei  for  those  with  200  to  299  students,  an  Instruction  unit 

^Charles  Wesley  siians.  The  Present  Legal  Status  of  the 
Public  Jtuiior  College,  p.  $0.  -——------^^ 

C.  EeUs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  398-iiOO. 


basod  on  twenty  fulL--tiBe  students;  and  for  the  Junior  coUegM 
tfiUi  three  hundred  pupils  ear  more,  an  instruction  unit  b«S6d  on 
twentT-tiro  flill-time  students* 


Locations  in  Florida 


As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  public  junior  college  may 
be  established  in  Florida  only  in  those  counties  with  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand  or  more  acoording  to  the  most  recent  state  or 
federal  census,  or  in  contiguous  counUes  totaling  fifty  thousand 
people  or  more.    This  section  of  this  study  indicates  reoooineixied 
locations  under  this  present  lair  using  the  19hS  State  Census.  The 
1950  census  will  no  doubt  place  several  other  counties  in  the  fifty 
thousand  population  class.    Therefore,  these  recommended  locations 
are  tentatively  established  keepii«  in  mini  that  a  junior  coUegs 
should  not  be  established  until  a  survey  by  the  State  Department  is 
made  in  each  instance  iamediately  prior  to  estahliahwent,  and  that 
these  recommendations  are  made  in  terms  of  lor«-time  planning. 

Koos  in  the  Marjdand  study  indicated  that  based  upon  aid- 
western  situationst 

...  the  average  proportion  of  junior  collegs 
enrollments  to  high  school  enrollments  was  ons- 
thirdf  that  is,  the  minimum  jxinior  collie  ewoU- 
ment  was  expected,  on  the  basis  of  average  ex- 
perience in  ftee-tuiUon  institutions  in  the  region 
to  be  about  a  third  of  the  four-year  hi^  school 
enrollment  in  the  conaminity.^ 

l«nd,  pp!^^28S°  ^saeil  (Director),  Higher  Education  in  ii«rj^ 
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Experlance  In  Florida  Junior  colleges  iiidicatea  this  figure  to  be 
high  eren  in  those  two  coonaunities  vith  the  older  institutions; 
hovvrfTf  if  aojre  oeoplete  progrvu  we  offered  and  tuition  rates 
lowered  or  eliminated  the  ratio  might  approach  this  estimate. 
This  estimate  also  does  not  take  into  account  adalt  programs  in 
the  junior  college|  however,  for  purposes  of  estiinating  the  else 
of  a  publio  Junior  ooUege  the  full'-tlme  student  enrollment  Is^ 
pwhaps,  as  good  a  guide  as  aay  number* 

The  most  generally  accepted  recooimendatlons  for  size  re- 
quire enrollments  of  150  to  200  students  as  a  minimom.  California 
reo(^^aes  a  figure  of  four  hundred  students  as  being  a  desirable 
miniaua.^ 

For  purposes  of  reeooBending  locations  in  Florida  a  prob- 
fltble  enrollment  ma/  be  obtained  by  applyirg  the  ratio  developed 
by  loos  to  senior  hi^jh  schools*    (The  emvllment  figures  in  Florida 
schools  are  commohly  br<dcen  down  into  grades  ten-through*»tirelTe 
rather  than  KLr^-through-twelve.)    Tliis  ratio  of  one»third  applied 
to  senior  high  school  enrollments  is  believed  to  be  iidlcatlve  of 
possible  future  enrollments  in  the  junior  colleges  because  (1)  the 
praaant  collie  resident  enrollment  in  Flcnrida  is  cos^iaratlvely  low 
(see  Tables  mi  and  XXVII);  (2)  the  per  cent  of  youth  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age  «ho  are  workit^  has  been  decreasing  (sea 


"^Rugh  0,  Price,  "Planning  for  Public  junior  College  De- 
velopment Through  State  and  National  Surveys,"  Junior  College 
Journal,  XI,  1  (S^ptenber,  19li9),  18.   ^ 
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Table  XVI)  I  (3)  the  population  of  KLorida  is  inrareasiiag  with  the 
IwgMt  increase  in  the  nunibers  of  youth|  and  (U)  the  oontbizMd  ei><> 
TOllmfflits  of  the  post'^iigh  school  progra©  of  the  vocational  sc^ooQLa 
and  of  the  Junior  college  in  most  locations  equal  a  nunber  Tery 
near  the  one-third  ratio  figure.    These  factors  iaiicate  that  Jun- 
ior colleges  may  expect  an  eventiMLl  enrollment  near  this  estimated 
aaarollmsnt  if  cwnplete  prograaw  are  offered  and  tuition  fees  ara 
elijninated.    itio  hundred  studente  should  be  considered  as  the 
minimum  number  of  full-time  students*    No  estimates  'kLU  be  made 
of  the  adult  prograa. 

One-County  Qrganizatione  for  White  Students 

'■for  simplification  these  following  sections  will  deal  only 
with  locations  for  junior  colleges  for  nhite  students*  The  Junior 
colleges  for  Negroes  will  be  considered  in  a  later  sectiwu 

There  are  ten  counties  listed  in  the  19hS  Censue  with 
poiMlations  of  fifty  thousand  or  more.    These  are  Dede^  Ouval« 
Hillsborough,  Pinellas,  polk,  Pala  Beach,  Escambia,  Orange,  Volusia, 
and  Browaz>d« 

TitAti    The  high  school  enrollment  of  irtiite  youth  indicates 
a  possibility  of  over  3>900  students  in  a  public  Junior  college  in 
this  county.    The  presence  of  the  University  of  ttiami  in  the  ca»» 
■unity  will  have  only  a  limited  effect  on  this  enrollment  since  the 
preparatory  function  frtiich  parallels  the  university  »s  first  two 
years  should  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  prograu    Some  of  the 
vocational-technical  work  which  is  at  present  taught  in  the  public 
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vocational  schodL  shoiild  becocue  a  part  of  the  Juolor  college  pro- 
gcm* 

D«wlL*    Hl^  school  ezrotUoent  of  white  youth  indicates,  using 
the  ooe^ird  ratio,  a  public  junior  college  of  1,700  students  in 
Duval  County.   While  a  inlTate  juidcr  college  is  located  in  JacioMi^ 
ville  at  the  pr^ent  tiiae,  a  public  one  could  offer  a  wider  oppor* 
tunity  at  a  lov^  cost  to  the  students.   Sobw  of  the  vocatioQal 
school  vork  should  become  part  of  a  pi&lio  Junior  college  locatadi 
h^re* 

Hillsborough.   A  Junior  college  enrollment  of  over  2,100 
•feudenbs  could  be  eaiyected  in  Kill*orough  County.    The  University 
of  TaqNi,  a  private  institution,  offers  a  four-year  course  to  sti»» 
dents  in  this  area}  however,  a  public  Junior  college  could  amVf 
snrailable  opportunities  in  the  terminal  as  well  as  the  preparatozy 
fields  that  are  not  possible  at  the  present  tine.    The  public  voca» 
tional  school  already  in  operation  may  transfer  som  of  its  present 
wosric  to  the  public  Junicxr  college. 

jnU^Llas.   A  public  Junior  college  is  already  in  operation 
in  this  county.    The  eventual  enroUawit  of  this  institution  should 
be  over  one  thousand  students,    -nie  canbination  of  present  Junior 
ooUcgt  work  and  the  vocational-technical  school  work  under  oos 
ppogr«a  ^ould  increase  the  enrollment  and  the  swvice  of  this 
Junior  college. 

PoOJc.    A  iwblic  Junior  college  in  this  county  could  be  «B» 


paotad  to  eiiroll  aver  nine  hundred  students  aocordlng  to  the  ezi- 
rollawit  In  grades  ten  through  twelve  in  this  oounty*  Florida 
Southern  Collaga  is  located  in  Lakeland  but,  as  has  baen  pointed 
out,  such  ijostitutiozas  have  a  very  difrcrant  function  £3caa  that 
of  tha  public  juxxLor  college* 

yalm  Beach.   A  public  Junior  collaga  has  operated  in  this 
county  since  1933*   Aooording  to  the  ratio  being  usad^  a  student 
eiaroUment  of  670  students  could  be  expected*    The  present  enroll- 
ment of  the  Junior  college  and  of  the  public  vocational  school  in 
areas  of  post^-high  school  vork  totals  over  eight  hundred  stodants* 
The  ocebination  of  these  two  functions  undeor  one  jprogm  nm 
highly  desirable. 

Escambia*   A  public  Junior  collage  has  been  located  heara 
ainoa  the  fall  of  19U8*    The  enrollment  should  be  over  seven  hua- 
drad  atudenta  according  to  the  astinate.   Sana  of  the  vork  of  the 
vocational  school  in  this  instance  could  be  corabined  undar  « 
single  program  of  the  Junior  coUega* 

Orange.  A  public  Junior  college  enrollment  of  over  aavan 
hundred  students  oould  be  aaqpaoted  here*  The  private  Junior  col- 
laga ia  thia  area,  Orlando  Junior  College,  was  originally  planned 
aa  a  public  institution.  Consideration  should  be  given,  if  it  ia 
the  desire  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution,  that  the  couxrty 
may  aasuae  responsibility  for  operating  this  institution.  Any 
plans  for  a  Junior  college  in  this  area  should  include  plans  for 
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enlarged  swrice  of  the  vocational  school  located  In  Orlando* 

yolttsia*   Althoui^  the  total  population  of  this  county  is 
lomr  than  el^t  other  countxee  in  the  states  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  high  school  is  hi^er  than  Hiree  of  thou  Over 
seven  hundred  students  c<Hild  be  eacpeoted  in  tMs  oounty*    John  B* 
Stetson  Universit7,  a  private  institution,  is  located  in  Celand 
and  offers  a  four*year  college  co\irse»   Vocational  work  has  already 
bean  b^un  ia  Dajrtona  Beaoh  and  the  possibility  of  the  aii^e  pro* 
giw  of  a  jmiior  college  here  seeas  desirable* 

Broward*    This  is  a  fast  gronring  county  and  has  a  hi^ 
school  esrollment  vhloh  indicates  about  four  hundred  students  in 
the  Junior  college*    Sven  thou^  Uie  county  is  between  Dade  and 
Valoi  Beach  Counties,  the  inoreasing  population  in  this  area  ia* 
dicates  a  need  for  a  public  junior  ooUege  here* 
Two  Counties  Organised  for  White  Students 

Under  the  present  law  two  or  more  contiguous  counties  ma/ 
combine  for  the  purposes  of  supporti!%  a  Junior  college*    It  has 
been  indicated  that  the  majority  of  students  do  not  tanenl  mora 
than  ten  miles  to  the  junior  collegej  hawfer,  in  the  instansa 
abare  public  transportation  is  furnished,  more  students  avail  thea* 
selves  of  the  opportuiiity  to  att«ad  the  junior  college*   These  sug- 
^ted  locations  will  assume  that  public  transportation  is  to  be 
provided  to  students  travelii)g  not  more  than  om  hour  aaiA  aomii^ 
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or  evening  to  the  Junior  college.*^ 

7*0  of  the  public  Junior  ooUegM  maintain  domitorles  at 
the  piresent  time*    Whether  this  is  to  beoorae  a  peroanoxi  part  of 
the  junior  Gollege  program  is  a  question  of  policy  not  yet  de- 
cided by  the  State  Board  of  Education*    In  order  to  etpmlixe  Cfppoar^ 
tunities  ibr  this  type  of  poat-hi{ih  school  education,  some  form  of 
subsidation  for  students  living  in  sparsely  settled  areas  ia  nacm 
»ary»   This  could  be  done  through  dormitory  facilities  furnished 
at  a  v&r/  1cm  rate  or  by  direct  payments  to  such  pupils*   No  pro- 
vision is  loade  for  either  of  tbeae  iMthods  in  the  present  lav| 
IJierefore,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  problem  of  housing 
irill  be  assumed  to  be  an  individual  problem. 

The  only  area  where  it  seema  advisable  far  two  counties 
MxAev  the  present  law  to  ccnbine  to  establish  a  Junior  college  ia 
the  Bay-Gulf  araa* 

BayKjulf*    This  area  could  eoqpect  an  enroUmeiib  of  aw 
320  students  in  a  public  Junior  collie*    The  location  should  be 
in  Bay  County  since  most  students  live  in  that  county* 
giree  Counties  Organized  for  ^/hite  Students 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  distance  from  home  to 
Junior  college  for  youth  living  in  these  proposed  units  of  mora 
toan  two  counties  will  in  some   instances  discourage  attenianea* 
Tha  probably  enrollaMate  of  these  institutions  will  undoubtedly 


''see  National  CoBBniasion  on  School  District  Rewganis** 
tion,  op.  cit»,  p*  82* 
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b«  lover  than  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ease  ratio  as  one  or  two 
county  units*    These  locations  are  suggested  as  a  otethod  of  equal* 
ising  opportunities  for  post-faigh  school  education  and  are  to  b« 
considered  as  a  part  of  loz^  time  plans  rather  than  Inaadlata 
ones* 

Areas  where  three  contiguous  counties  equal  fifty  thousand 
population  and  where  it  smu  advisable  to  establish  a  Junior  col- 
lege airet   Waahingtmt- Jackson-Calhoun,  Manatee-Sarasotaf^  Soto, 
and  lAke-Sumter-liarion* 

Wasfaii^ ton- Jackson-Calhoun.   These  three  counties  are  at 
the  present  time  supporting  Chipola  Junior  college  located  in 
Jackson  County.    Poblic  transportation  is  not  as  yet  f urnidied 
trm  WaiMngton  and  Calhoun  Cknmties.    Dondtories  are  rented  to 
students  living  on  the  oanpus.    Approociaately  li30  students  may  be 
eocpeoted  in  this  izstltutiwu 

Manatee-Sarasota-pe  Soto.    A  public  junior  college  could 
be  supported  by  these  three  counties,  probably  located  in  Braden- 
ton  and  an  enroUoent  of  over  560  students  coiild  be  expected  here. 

Lake-sratar-Marion.    A  Junior  coUege  supported  by  these 
three  counties,  possibly  located  in  Leesburg,  would  serve  the 
seeds  of  approximately  61iO  youth. 
Fomr  Counties  Organized  for  White  Students 

Areas  where  four  counties  with  fifty  thousand  or  more  popo- 
lation  may  combine  to  supp<»rt  a  Junior  college  with  few  students 
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ridii^  more  than  one  hour  each  way  per  day  ar«j  Columbla-Uidoa- 
Baker-Suwamaa,  Clay-St.  J&hns-Putn«BHFlagl«r,  and  charlott«-Lee- 

(OadaaHflezKiry. 

OoltMtola-'Union'Baker-'Suwannee »   A  public  junior  college 
located  in  Lake  City  could  serve  the  area  of  these  four  counties. 
The  high  school  erroUmait  Indicates  a  full-tiae  student  enroll- 
ment here  of  more  than  350  students. 

Clay  St.  Johns-PutnanHFlagler.   A  public  junior  c611eg« 
located  in  Palatka  nould  serve  this  area  £rom  a  central  location. 
Approxinatoly  320  students  could  be  expected  in  this  location. 

Gharlotte-Lee-Glades-^endry.   A  public  junior  college 
coxild  be  located  in  Ft.  Myers  educating  apixrcacimately  270  students 
using  the  one-third  ratio. 
Five  Counties  Organised  for  V/hite  students 

A  five  county  junior  college  might  be  established  in  vero 
Beach  to  serve  the  counties  of  Indian  Rivar»  St.  Lucia,  Martin^ 
Brevard,  and  Okeechobee.   Although  the  pupils  in  the  northern  end 
of  Brevard  county  are  closer  to  Daytona  Beach  or  Orlando,  they 
oould  make  the  trip  to  7ero  Beach  with  the  rest  of  tile  county  on 
excellent  roads.    There  is  not  enough  population  in  the  other  coun- 
ties to  establish  a  junior  college  here  without  including  Brwvard 
Gcuaty. 

Sa—ary  of  Locations  for  'Ahite  Students 

These  locations  for  junior  colleges  are  based  upon  the 
population  criterion  established  by  law  and  upon  the  feasibilitgr 
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of  dally  ooMntlng  to  the  Junior  collage  In  multlple-countjr  reccn* 
senlatifms.   Table  LUX  suamarlses  these  d^teen  locations* 

TABLE  LJU 

WSSmmDED  LOCATIONS  FOR  EIGHTEEN  PUBLIC  JHHIOR  COLLEQES 

IH  FLORIDA 


Recommeixied         County  or  i  2  (^Mtest 

Locaticm  Counties         Students^      Sohools^  Distano* 

Mllei3 


8,782 

8 

m 

ijacksontrlllo 

Duval 

5»072 

6 

80 

TanjMi 

Hillsborough 

6,387 

9 

20 

St.  Peterabux^ 

Pinellas 

3,206 

$ 

30 

Winter  Bwrwi 

PoOJc 

2,773 

30 

Vl 

Vest  Palm  Beach 

Palm  Beach 

2,023 

7 

k$ 

Pensacola 

2,130 

5 

Orlando 

Qranga 

2,082 

Daytona  Beach 

Volusia 

2,182 

7 

li3 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

Brovard 

1,190 

10 

Panama  City 

Bay 

Oulf 

2)  ^ 

36 

Marlanna 

Vaahingtoa 

Calhoun 

756) 

266)1,269 
227) 

^>  . 
2)1U 

U) 

2U 

Bradentoa 

HamtM 

Sarasota 

De  sote 

790) 

695)1»696 
211) 

1)  . 

2)  U 

1) 

» 

•klotal  high  school  students  19U7->U6. 
2Nuiaber  of  high  schools  19U7-i*8, 

^Greatest  distance  trota.  high  school  to  Junior  college* 


TABLE  mi  (Contlrawd) 

R£CC»IMENDED  LOCATIONS  FOR  EIQHTE»  PUBLIC  JMIOR  COLLEQSS 

IN  FLORIDA 


Reconsaended 

County  or 

Students^ 

Greatest 

Looaticot 

CountiM 

Schooa4r  Distanoe 

mie«3 

Leeaiburg 


Lake  CltST 


FaXatlEa 


Ft.  Uyere 


Vearo  Beaoh 


Late 


ColTinfl)ia 
Union 
Baker 
Suearmee 

Putnaa 
degr 

St.  Johns 
Flakier 


Charlotte 
QIaAes 

Hendry 

Indian  River 
St.  Lucie 
MKTtin 
dkeechobee 
Brevard 


767) 

879)1,966 
320) 

188)^»"5« 
38k) 

U36) 

337)  9T0 
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^otal  h±(^  school  students  19U7-ii8, 
^Number  of  high  schools  19U7-i*8, 


'Qreatest  distance  trm  high  school  to  junior  college. 


Recommendations  £or  Yihlte  Students  in  Other  Counties 


The  lav  prohibits  the  establisfaBsat  of  public  Junior  col- 


lages  in  Leon  and  Alaehoa  Counties*   These  tiro  counties  are  een* 
tral  in  respect  to  other  counties  and  could  provide  a  jtuiior  oollige 
program  for  youth  who  live  within  the  specified  counties  es  well  as 
those  surrounding.    It  is,  howevw,  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
indicate  possible  locations  within  the  present  lav*    Ke^ii^  this 
in  nixid,  the  f  ollosing  reocanmendationa  are  made  for  those  counties 
not  mentioned  in  the  locations  above  (see  Table  LIV)« 


TABLE  LI? 

WBQWEKDATIONS  FOE  COUNTIES  NOT  INCLODED  IN  TABLE  LITE 
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5 
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1 
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1 
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-••NiaBber  of  high  schools  19lil-k&» 

^otal  high  school  students  19U7-ii8. 

'^hreatest  distance  from  hl^  school  to  junior  college. 


tft  MM  insttanses,  as  in  the  caw  of  Santa  Rosa  County  (ass 
Chapter  VI),  the  county  aay  cooperate  with  another  contiguous  comity 
9vm  though  the  p<q;)ulation  criterion  does  not  require  it*    This  aay 
be  true  especially  in  the  instances  of  Kolaea,  Liberty,  Hnilton, 
Oilohrist,  Lafayette,  Bradford,  Nassau,  Citrus,  Hernando,  Pasco, 
Sssioole,  Osceola,  and  Hardse  Couiities*    Most  of  the  pupils  la 
thsss  counties  are  irithin  fifty  miles  of  the  junior  college  loeai- 
tion  reooBHBdsd  for  their  attendanes. 
Bsscwmritions 

Consideration  for  the  establishment  of  eighteen  public  jun* 
lor  colleges  should  be  given  to  the  locations  listsd  in  Table  LIII* 
Public  traxsportation  or  an  allovance  in  lieu  of  transportation 
should  be  furnished  all  pupils  living  within  these  counties  from 
their  homes  to  the  junior  college*    The  feasibility  of  dormitories 
should  be  inTSstlgated  and  some  means  of  subsidisation  for  students 
living  too  £uc  for  daily  travel,  i»e«   more  than  one  hour  per  day  saeb 
nay,  should  be  planned*    Other  eoonties  desiring  to  ooopexmts  in  1b» 
operation  of  the  junior  college  ^ould  be  penaitted  to  combine  their 
efforts  with  those  counties  establishing  a  junior  college  if  they  so 
desire*   A  method  should  be  devised  to  allow  these  counties  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  local  expense  in  the  operation  of  the  junior  col- 
lags*    Flaming  by  the  State  Departn^t  of  Education  shcMild  ineluds 
a  aaans  of  giving  all  youth  in  Florida  opportunity  for  continued 
education  through  the  fourtesnth  grads. 


ChM^ai  K— dad  in  the  Laar 

two  ocnintles  of  Alaohua  and  Leon,  partioularlor  beeaoM 
of  their  central  location  in  regard  to  aurroundlxig  counties  should 
be  peraitted  to  establish  prograss  in  this  phase  of  education. 
Sudi  programs  should  not  duplicate  the  vork  of  the  state  oniTsr- 
sities  but  should  concentrate  (Hi  those  areas  nhieh  are  not  taught 
in  the  universities*    The  approval  for  establishing  these  iiortitu* 
tions  should  be  left  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  not  pro- 
hibited in  the  lav* 

The  requirenent  of  fifty  thousand  population  is  without 
precedent  in  Junior  college  lam  (see  Chapter  17)  and  forces  sons 
odd  combinations  of  county  support  itiioh  laay  be  impractical  for 
certain  sections  of  the  county*    The  judgment  as  to  vhether  an  area 
is  able  to  support  a  Junior  college  should  be  generally  left  to  the 
suznrey  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.    This  criterion  should  be  deleted  froa 
the  lav. 

Junior  colleges  for  Megro  Students 

The  Constitution  of  Florida ,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  the 
Southern  states^  requijres  a  dual  system  of  education  at  all  levels. 
Hihile  this  will  make  the  provision  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
youth  at  the  Junior  college  level  more  expensive  to  the  state^  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  separate  Junior  colleges  for  Negroes  in 
Florida* 
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The  location  of  ;)uiilor  oolleg«s       Negroes  Is  a  more  dif- 
iloult  problem  12iaa  leoation  for  vhlte  students.   Ke^ro  youth  xaakm 
up  a  varying  propcartlon  of  the  high  sdiool  enrollments  In  eaoh 
county.    The  percentage  of  Hagroaa  in  Mdi  county  varies  iridaly  (sea 
Table  XXII) .   Subaidisatiaa  of  Kegro  youth  will  be  necessary  in  many 
iiutanoes  if  oppcxrtunlty  is  to  be  equalised  among  the  counties* 

Table  L7  indicates  ei^t  possible  locations  for  Negro  juztior 
colleges.    If  public  Junior  colleges  vera  established  in  these 
places,  surrounding  counties  could  send  their  Negro  youth  to  theae 
colleges  until  sufficient  local  enrollment  made  a  loeal  institution 
practical. 


TABLE  Vr 

POSSIBLE  LOCATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLECES 
FOR  NEQfiO  STUD£IjTS  IN  FLORIDA 


Coonty 

Grades  10-12,  19U7-^ 

r!4  f^v  TVftr^mTiTnrt'nH^rfi 

for  Looatloo 

Dade 

1.1*07 

DsnO. 

1,319 

Jiacksonvllle 

SilLsboroagh 

1,1S> 

Pensaoola 

P&ba  Beach 

21^789 

Mat  Pais  Beaeli 

Volusia 

Seminole 

Qraqge 

I4O6) 

153)  965 
I1O6) 

Sanford 

Uarioc 

Alaohua 

OainesvUle 

Gadsden 
Leon 

Quiney 

These  locations  are  based  upon  the  population  criterion 
set  in  the  Im^  the  eatioiated  number  for  attendax:ce  based  upco  the 
oi»-thlrd  ratio,  and  based  upon  the  orjroUaent  of  Washington  junior 
College  in  Pensacola,  and  upon  an  attflBqrt  to  spread  the  looationc 
over  as  vide  an  area  as  is  possible* 

The  experience  of  Washington  junior  College  in  Pensaoola 
JMy  indicate  the  value  of  the  6-W4  plan  for  Junior  colleges  fcr 
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N«Kro«8«    A  majority  of  the  counties  In  Florida  have  only  one  hlg|i 
school  for  Negroes,  making  the  plan  more  easily  aidi^;>ted  to 

tbOM  counties.    The  single  four-year  college  for  Hegro  youth  la 
In  Tallahassee*    Private  Institutions  at  JaoksonTllley  St.  Augustine, 
and  Daytona  Beaoh  make  up  the  remaining  opportTinltles  for  post-high 
school  education  for  Negroes  in  the  state*    The  need  for  more  In- 
stitutions, especially  those  teaching  phases  of  terminal  education, 
is  obvious  for  most  of  the  counties  of  Florida* 
RaoommeiKiatione 

Public  junior  colleges  for  Itogroes  daould  be  establi^ed  in 
those  areas  where  the  high  school  enroLlnent  of  Regro  youth  is 
greatest.    The  locations  suggested  in  Table  LV  demonstrate  that 
thMW  institutions  should  be  placed  in  counties  that  are  central 
to  the  other  counties  as  far  as  is  possible.    The  experieiwe  of 
laahington  Junior  College  in  the  use  of  the  6-lHi  plan  should  be 
oonsidnred  as  a  possible  guide  for  developnent  of  l^ese  instita* 
tions.    Terminal  ourriculuas  should  be  developed  in  these  institu- 
tions based  upon  the  needs  in  those  areas  of  t^e  state  irhere  tha 
junior  collie  is  located.    Hie  policy  of  subsidisation  for  Negro 
youth  fpoB  areas  which  cannot  establish  junior  colleges  ahould  be 
studied  as  a  means  of  equalising  post-high  school  opportunity* 


Basing  reooBBiendatlons  for  the  plan  of  developing  poblle 
junicnr  oolleges  in  the  State  of  Florida  upon  the  philosophy  of  tha 
public  Junior  college,  the  derelopBent  of  the  functions  of  poblio 
junior  colleges,  and  the  need  for  these  institutions  in  Florida, 
the  foUoving  reootanendations  have  been  derelopedt 

!•   The  prewmt  policy-  of  looal  oontrol  over  junior  col- 
leges established  as  a  part  of  the  county  publio 
school  systems  should  be  retained* 
2«   A  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  detemin- 
ing  policies  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
junLcn*  coU^e  should  be  plaeed  upon  the  advisory 
committee  of  each  junior  collie,  subject  to  tha 
approval  of  the  county  board. 
3*   The  multiple-county  district  should  be  used  for 

counties  with  populations  insufficient  fw  efficient 
junior  college  operation*    The  oontrol  of  this  mul- 
tiple-county district  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  board  responsible  for  the  county  in  which 
the  junior  college  is  located  until  research  and  ex- 
perience may  indicate  a  better  plan* 
U*    Public  junior  oolleges  shcnad  be  organized  in  Florida 
on  the  two-year  basis  either  in  association  with  a 
high  school  or  as  a  separate  two-year  institution. 


all? 


ereept  In  thc»e  areas  dealgoated  as  the  result  of 
a  surrey  to  be  practioal  for  the  6-<ltrk  plan. 

5«    Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  continuous 
guidance  and  to  the  integration  of  the  junior  col- 
lege program  with  the  rest  of  the  school  systan* 

6«   Ho  n«ir  vooational-teohnieal  school  should  be  es- 
tablished as  a  separate  institution.    The  oostbina- 
tion  of  the  programs  of  the  junior  oolite  and  the 
vocational  school  in  all  possible  instanoes  is 
desirable* 

7*    Junior  colleges  should  be  developed  aloi%  nith  the 

other  grades  as  a  part  of  the  plan  for  educating 

the  youth  of  florida. 
6«   Local  effort  in  addition  to  the  ItiniBum  FouncUitlon 

Program  should  be  required  in  accordance  with  the 

needs  of  the  junior  college* 
9*    Tuition  fMs  should  be  eliminated  as  soce  aa  is 

practical. 

10*    The  instruction  units  for  the  junior  college  should 
be  based  upon  a  student-faculty  ratio  lover  than 
that  set  for  grades  one  tiarough  twelve,  probably 
twenty  to  oi».    The  definition  of  a  ftOl-time  stu- 
dent for  purposes  of  determining  instruction  units 
Aould  be  clarified|  a  s\;«gested  definition  wouU 


(teslgnata  a  full-tiro  itudent  as  one  nho  takM 

thirty  semester  hours  per  regular  school  year. 
!!•   ConslderaUon  under  the  present  lav  should  be 

given  for  establishing  eighteen  white  public  Juw 
lor  coUeges.    Public  transporUtion  should  ba 
ftirnished  for  pupils  Uving  in  the  outlyii^  araas 
of  those  counties  supporting  the  junior  college. 

12.  SubsidiaaUon  for  youth  living  too  far  asay  for 
<iaily  ooraautlng  should  be  comidared  as  a  oeant 
of  equalising  opportunity. 

13.  The  planning  of  the  State  Departaent  of  Education 
should  include  ways  and  means  for  all  youth  in 
Florida  to  have  the  opportunity  for  continued 
education  through  the  fourteenth  grade.    This  plan- 
ning should  include  suggested  procedures  for  coun- 
tiaa  which  are  not  supporting  public  junior  coUegat 
to  parUdpate  in  support  in  order  that  equal  effort 
■ay  be  aade  by  all  countiea, 

11;.   Changes  in  the  law  reUtive  to  organiaatlon  mm 
neeessary.   These  changes  should  leave  the  finsl 
decision  for  estahlishiaent  of  Junior  colleges  to  the 
State  Board  of  BducaUon  based  upon  reconaaendationa 
of  a  mmy  by  competent  educators.    The  ellaination 
by  law  of  Uachua,  Leon,  and  those  counties  under 


fitty  thousand  populatloD  £rm  particlpatjUag  in 
tiM  progp—  of  public  Junior  colleges  does  not 
mm  awBSsry  or  advisable* 

15*    Public  junior  colleges  for  Negroes  should  be  ea* 
tablished  in  those  areas  where  high  school  ez>- 
roUaent  of  Negro  youth  is  greatest  and  in  coiia- 
ties  that  are  central  in  location  to  other  oouxh* 
ties  as  far  as  possible.   Eight  locations  tarn 
•uggMtad  as  possibilities  for  establishliig  these 
public  Junior  coUeget. 

16.   The  experience  of  Washington  junior  College  in 
NMtoola  should  be  studied  in  derelopli^  thsM 
institutions  for  Hegroes.    The  possibilities  for 
a  organisation  for  these  systau  should  ba 

irnrestl^ted* 


CHAPTER  Vm 


SUIBURI  OF  FINDI8QS  AND  REOOMBEMLnCilS 

This  etudy  has  analysed  the  assumptloiw  upon  vhloh  public 
Junior  ooUege  education  is  basedj  it  has  traoed  the  deTelopeient 
of  public  Junior  collegesj  it  has  analysed  the  criteria  used  for 
establishing  these  institutions)  it  has  developed  the  considerations 
necessary  for  a  public  Junior  college  plan  in  Floridaj  it  has  sur- 
▼syed  existing  public  Junior  colleges  in  the  state^  and,  finally, 
it  has  proposed  reoenmendations  for  the  long  time  plamed  growth 
of  these  institutions  in  Florida. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  findings  of  this  study 
in  their  entirety}  however,  this  final  chapter  iriLl  eo^hasize  the 
■ajor  conclusions  of  the  stvidy,  the  moat  important  recoaaendations, 
and  will  give  Miggestions  for  further  research  in  the  public  Junior 
college  area* 

isra^ptions 

certain  assun^tions  are  basic  to  the  deireloFment  of  public 
eduoaUon  in  the  Onited  States,    These  assumptions  and  one  additional 
one  may  be  also  applied  to  the  development  of  public  Junior  colleges. 
For  slii?)lifioation  these  assumptions  have  been  designated  as  th* 
value  to  Democratic  Government  Assuiq»tion,  the  Value  to  Society 
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Assvimption,  the  8(iu«l  Opportunity  for  the  Individual  Assumption, 
the  Stats  Responsibility  Assumption,  the  Local  control  Assusptlon, 
and  the  Post^Hig^  School  Eduoation  Assimption. 

These  hare  all  bean  applied  to  the  step  by  step  development 
of  inoreassd  opportunity  for  free  public  education  in  the  United 
States*    If  th^  are  acceptable,  the  oontlmed  grorth  of  the  public 
junior  college  is  inevitable  as  well  as  deslrabla* 

Development  of  Public  Junior  Coll^M 

Public  junior  colleges  of  recent  years  have  developed  far 
more  rapidly  than  private  ones*    The  greatest  increased  enroUments 
have  been  f ouixl  in  these  institutions*    The  Junior  college  has  de» 
veloped  over  the  past  fifty  years  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the 
early  development  of  post-c(»iBon  8cho<^  education*    The  change  from 
privately  controlled  academies  to  public  hi^  schools  was  not 
generally  accepted  at  first  and  arguments  proposed  against  exteor 
sion  of  public  education  to  the  higjh  8cho<^  level  were  very  similar 
to  those  now  proposed  against  extended  programs  of  public  junior 
collies* 

The  logical  extension  of  public  junior  colleges  falls  within 
the  phase  of  education  i^@aerally  conceived  to  be  secondary  in  ohax» 
aoter*   While  this  tesna.  has  not  been  generally  applied  to  the  first 
two  years  of  college,  many  leaders  in  the  field  of  college  education 
have  indicated  a  definite  lareak  between  the  first  two  years  and  the 


last  tiro  years*   Aocapting  t^ils  break  as  desirable^  the  public 
junior  colleges  hare  generally  been  considered  as  tbe  logical 
capstone  of  tiie  public  secondary  systesu 

Over  a  period  fifty  years  functions  peculiar  to  junior 
college  education  have  developed*    These  fanotions  have  been  desig- 
nated as  terminal,  preparatory,  and  adult  education.   Some  of  these 
fttrwtions  have  been  acco^liabed  throu^  a  variety  of  institutions, 
both  public  and  private.    In  the  interests  of  effective  and  effi- 
cient administrati<»i,  as  vail  as  a  more  comprehensive  post-higjli 
school  program,  the  public  junior  college  should  aasum  the  oo- 
ordination  of  isany  of  these  functions.    Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  vocational  sdiooLs  developing  parallel  to  otfaar  fcru 
of  publio  education  to  detamilzia  if  the  post-high  school  phase  of 
this  Vype  of  school  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  Junior  college  progrm. 

9oUm  are  derived  for  junior  college  education  founded 
upon  the  basic  assumptions  presented  in  this  study  and  upon  tJit 
developsient  of  junior  colleges.    These  guides  arei 

1.    k  public  junior  college  should  be  a  local  institu- 
tion, directly  controlled  by  a  board  which  is 
selected  locally,  offering  two  years  of  post-hi^ 
school  educational  opportunities  to  the  youth  of 
the  comraunity,  and  also  off«tdng  wide  and  varied 
opportunities  for  continued  education  to  other 
MMbers  of  the  OQanunity  beyond  any  school  level 
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thiy  previously  Boy  have  attained;  provided,  that  no 
courses  offered  for  credit  in  the  Jiinior  college 
should  be  above  the  level  of  the  oecond  year  of  aol» 
l»gt>*   This  Institution  nay  be  organLsed  as  a  tvro- 
fme  Mparate  unit  or  as  a  four-^yeor  unit  integrated 
with  the  eleventh  and  trolfUi  grades* 
2*   A  public  ^nior  ooUete  ^ould  eqaalise  the  opp<ir<» 
tunity  for  the  youth  as  well  as  the  adults  of  a 
coimrunity  to  develop  into  better  functioning  cit- 
isens* 

3*    Public  Junior  colleges  should  be  located  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  peztoit  all  persons  who  may  benefit 
trm  the  program  of  studies  to  be  able  to  attend* 

U*    The  public  Junior  college  should  extend  the  public 
educational  systen  so  as  to  supplaacnt  and  carry 
f<»rward  the  educational  levels  previously  reached 
by  its  students!  it  should  be  controlled  and  sup- 
ported in  the  MM  maimer  as  the  r— inrtor  of  the 
public  school  system* 

Criteria 

certain  criteria  for  the  establishzoent  of  public  Juniar 
colleges  have  been  written  into  the  lairs  of  various  states.  Other 
criteria  have  been  developed  and  defended  by  educators*  These 
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▼ary  widely  In  actual  mmbors  involved  and  in  means  of  determining 
sound  looationsi  however,  the  main  purpose  of  eadi  of  these  studies 
and  of  these  laprs  is  to  prevent  establishment  of  expensive  or  mak 
Junior  colleges* 

Sinoe  many  of  the  factors  have  a  varyijag  value,  this  study 
reooaaends  that  the  major  criterion  far  eatabli^ng  a  Jui:ior  col- 
lege be  a  survey  in  each  instance  by  competent  educators  and  ap- 
proval by  the  state  auttiority  for  education*    Bmi  atete  authority 
in  deciding  upon  specific  locations  will  probably  find  the  criteria 
which  have  been  developed  for  the  establishment  of  seooodary  schools 
to  be  as  valid  as  any* 

Other  criteria  nAiich  should  be  kept  in  mind  aret 
1«   A  pv:t>lio  jTuxLor  college  ^oold  be  located  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  serve  the  largest  number  of  pro- 
spective students  within  daily  oaonuting  distance. 
2.    There  should  be  enough  high  school  students  within 
the  area  to  be  served  by  a  proposed  jimior  college 
to  insure  an  eoonooical  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  institution. 
3*    It  is  essential  that  a  state  plan  be  fonaed  in  order 
to  assure  every  youth  in  the  state  an  opportunity  to 
continue  his  education  beyond  high  Mfaool.    All  Jun- 
ior colleges  should  be  established  in  accordaoM 
with  this  plan. 
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U*   Tht  nmdM  of  the  OGBDninlty  in  adult  eduoatlon  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  Junior  college  acting  as  a  coor- 
dinating agency  for  these  activities  should  be  cox>- 
aideared  in  planning  Junior  colleges. 

5«    The  unit  of  admixjistration  for  the  Junitar  colleg« 
should  be  large  enough  to  permit  economical  and  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  institution. 

Considerations  for  a  Flan  for  Florida 

In  planning  the  devel^ent  of  public  Junior  colleges  in 
Florida  certain  general  oonsiderations  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Ihese  considerations  should  include  (1)  the  need  for  this  phase  of 
education  in  Florida,  (2)  the  present  legal  basis  for  dtvelopii^ 
public  Junior  coUeges,  (3)  the  existing  facilities  in  post-hl^ 
school  education,  and  {h)  certain  problems  relative  to  establishii^ 
public  Junior  colleges. 

The  need  for  Junior  colleges  is  evidenced  by  nuuiy  of  tha 
same  facte  that  are  applicable  to  the  United  States  as  a  whde.  Such 
factors  as  an  increasing  aediaa  age  of  the  population,  a  trend  to- 
ward urbanisation,  changing  occupational  characteristics,  ani  educa- 
tional levels  of  the  popJation  are  influential  in  the  educational 
needs  in  Florida  also.    The  varying  characteristics  of  the  counties 
of  Florida  make  the  problen  of  location  more  difficult  than  would  be 
the  case  otherwise.    The  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the  state 
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oftkes  theM  problems  even  more  acuta« 

present  lav  of  Florida  permlta  the  establishmmt  of 
public  Junior  ooUegea  only  in  oounties  having  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  ca>  morej  however,  it  also  provides  that  contiguous  countiet 
equaling  this  population  criterion  may  ooobina  to  support  a  junior 
college*    The  lav  indxxdes  the  junior  college  as  a  part  of  the  Mini- 
oua  Foundation  Program  provided  the  six  mill  local  effort  is  ixf 
creased  by  5  per  cent.    The  control  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  county  board,  with  the  help  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
for  each  institution  by  the  State  Board  of  Education* 

The  existing  facilities  in  Florida  in  the  area  of  post^iigh 
school  education  include  five  public  Junior  colleges,  five  private 
Junior  colleges,  three  public  universities^  eight  private  colleges 
and  universities,  and  vaarying  facilities  in  vocational  agriculture, 
hOM  economics,  trade  and  industry,  and  distributive  education, 
the  Florida  Citizens  Cc»B&ittee  indicated  that  <mly  20  per  cent  of 
the  high  school  graduates  continued  in  these  colleges  and  univer- 
sities within  the  state,  indicating  a  need  for  more  facilities  for 
the  youth  of  Florida* 

Problems  relative  to  the  types  of  districts,  the  method  of 
financing,  integration  with  the  school  system,  control  and  advisory 
boards,  and  responsibility  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  are 
important  considerations  in  planning  a  program  of  junior  ooUsgt 
education  in  Flwida* 
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The  county  unit  district  permitB  some  counties  to  inoluds 
junior  colleges  along  nith  the  rest  of  the  school  ByaUm*   fbrn  for* 
Mtion  of  multiple-county  districts  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  junicxr  college  is  similar  to  the  interoaedlate  district  except 
for  the  oethod  of  control*    Experience  is  necessvy  to  prove  prae-* 
tioabillty  of  this  type  of  district* 

The  financing  of  the  public  junior  college  shoold  be  la 
keeping  with  the  iwthods  used  in  the  locality  and  the  state  in 
shich  the  junior  college  is  located.    Florida's  Minimum  Fovmdation 
Frogm  includes  the  junior  college  when  a  county  makes  a  required 
oinignm  of  extra  local  tax  effort.    Figures  on  cost  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  junior  college  education  is  more  expensive  than  the 
loser  grades*    sources  of  revenue  additional  to  the  Foundaticm 
Program  will  be  needed  for  Florida's  junior  colleges  if  equivalent 
quality  is  to  be  siaintalned  in  all  grades  kindergarten  through^ 
fourteen.    Seme  of  this  extra  reveme  should  ocote  fSroa  local  ftmds 
and  counties  not  directly  supporting  a  jvudor  college  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  local  support. 

!Rie  &4jrh  ixLan  has  been  received  by  many  as  a  desirable 
organlBatlon  of  public  education.    This  organization  would  foster 
■aiqr  aautU  junior  colleges  and  would  require  a  reorganisation  of 
the  secondary  schools.    The  plan  has  been  accepted  in  only  a  oa»» 
paratlvely  few  places  in  the  Onlted  States  thus  far  and  many  recent 
studies,  although  recognising  sane  of  the  advantages  of  the  plaa» 


do  not  reoooraend  its  iitnedlate  adoption*  For  these  reasons^  junior 
colleges  in  Florida  should  be  organLsed  for  the  nost  party  at  least 
for  the  present  tinSf  as  two-year  institutions* 

Vm  development  of  Junior  colleges  is  essential  to  a  oa»» 
plete  seoondary  scliool  system*    '^ese  grades  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  extra  but  as  an  essential  part  of  a  local  system  of  ffee 
public  education* 

The  function  of  the  advisosy  coirmittee  in  Jaidca*  college 
matters  is  not  well  defined  in  present  practice*   Local  control  by 
the  county  board  nith  the  aid  of  the  advisory-  conmittee  is  already 
recognised  by  law  in  Florida.    The  methods  of  implementing  this 
Im  are  dependent  upon  these  boards  and  caeniittees* 

Ihe  state  Department  of  Education,  being  the  only  agenoy 
responsible  for  the  state  as  a  viiole,  should  assume  the  responsi- 
bilitgr  of  assuring  equal  ofq^ortunity  for  all  youth  in  the  atate^ 
preventing  at  the  same  time  serious  duplication  of  effort* 

fir—snt  Public  Jkinior  Colleges  in  Florida 

Although  Palm  Beach  County  established  a  public  Junior 
college  in  1933,  the  development  of  public  institutiois  of  this 
type  in  Florida  has  been  reeent*    Private  institutions  at  st« 
Fstersburg,  established  in  1927,  and  at  Marianna,  Chipola  Junior 
College  established  in  191*7*  have  been  taken  over  by  their  respec- 
tive counties  since  the  adoption  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Progtm 


in  19U7«   toother  public  Junior  oolite  has  been  established  la 
INmsaoola  In  19U8  uixiar  this  prc^raau    One  public  junior  collage 
iter  Kegroes  is  operaUng  in  Pensacola  in  19li9-50  with  county  sp- 
port,  the  single  public  institution  of  l^is  type  in  Florida. 

The  population,  non-«xenq[>t  assessed  valtiation,  and  school 
population  of  these  areas  eui^portlng  junior  colleges  vary  nidely 
although  eadi  satisfies  the  criterion  of  population  established 
by  lav* 

Vie  student  enrolLnent  in  these  institutions  totals  1^398 
nith  appraadaately  82  per  cent  traveling  less  than  ten  miles  eadi 
day  to  attend  the  institutions*    Public  transportation  is  furnished 
in  part  to  three  of  the  institutions*    Donaitory  facilities  are 
furnished  at  two  institutions.    Ihe  majority  of  the  high  schools 
indttded  in  these  areas  are  more  than  ttrenty^five  miles  from  the 
Junior  college,  although  the  largest  high  school  in  each  area  is 
within  ten  miles* 

The  county  board  of  pvA>lic  instruction  oonlurdls  these  Jtin» 
ior  colleges  wi^  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  coBntittee*  Althou^ 
the  county  boards  seen  generally  satisfied  with  present  control  or* 
Sanlsation,  half  of  the  advisory  oonnlttees  are  dissatisfied  and 
indicate  that  they  are  not  fVilly  cmre  of  their  responsibilities* 

The  present  methods  of  cost  accounting  used  by  the  counties 
are  not  complete  oiough  to  give  accwate  cost  per  student  in  the 
Junior  coUegei  however,  the  best  available  inforaation  lixiicates 
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that  costs  approach  $277.00  and  *320.00  per  student  enrolled.  Par 
eent  distributions  of  sources  of  income  indicate  that  sligfatlj 
©or©  than  one-third  of  the  current  income  oooes  traei  student  ami 
^veteran  fees.    Ittese  tuition         oount  to  approodinately  ^100.00 
year  for  each  student* 

The  currioulisM  of  these  junior  colleges  are  both  preparsr- 
tory  and  terminal  in  naturej  howevOT,  the  majority  of  the  students 
are  taking  the  preparatory  currioulun,  although  raaqy  of  th«B  will 
not  continue  beyond  the  junior  college. 

Itae  public  junior  oolleges  are  located  in  places  where  the 
ased  for  post-hi^  sohooL  education  is  great  because  fe«r  other  op- 
portunities are  near*    The  voeationiLL  school  in  each  instane* 
teaches  many  students  «ho  haye  graduated  from  high  school}  actually^ 
at  least  ^  per  c«at  of  the  enrollments  of  vocational  schools  are 
students  taking  post-high  school  vork. 

Reccwmendations 

The  foUonrii^  reo<»aB«idatlons  for  a  plan  for  public  junior 
colleges  in  Florida  are  madei 

!•   The  present  policy  of  local  control  orer  junior  col- 
leges establi^ed  as  a  part  of  the  county  public  school 
sgreteas  should  be  retained* 

2*    A  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  determining 
policies  with  req>eot  to  the  operation  of  the  junior 
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oolXege  shouXd  be  placed  upon  the  advisory  ooomittee 
tor  each  junior  ooUege^  aubjeot  to  the  approval  of 
the  county  board* 

3*   ^e  multiple-bounty  district  shoiild  be  used  for  coun- 
ties vlth  populations  liuniff Iclent  for  efficient  Jun- 
ior ooU^e  (Operation.    The  control  of  this  multiple- 
county  district  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
countgr  board  responsible  fot  the  county  In  whioli  tte 
Junior  college  is  located  until  research  and  ecK^eri." 
•BM  a^jr  Indicate  a  better  plan* 

km    Public  Junior  ccOleges  should  be  organised  in  Florida 
on  the  t«o-7ear  basis  either  in  association  vlth  a 
high  school  or  as  a  separate  tvo-year  institution, 
eacoept  in  those  areas  designated  as  the  result  of  a 
survey  to  be  practical  for  the  plan. 

5*   Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  continuous  guid* 
anoe  and  to  the  Integration  of  the  Junior  college 
progran  with  the  rest  of  the  s<^ool  systoB. 

6*    No  new  vocational  technical  school  should  be  estab* 
lished  as  a  separate  instltaldon.    The  ccnblnation  of 
the  programs  of  the  Junior  college  and  the  vocational 
school  in  all  possible  Instances  is  desirable. 

7.    junior  colleges  should  be  developed  along  with  the 
other  grades  as  a  part  of  the  plan  for  educatii^  the 
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yxxuth  of  Flx>rida. 

8.    Looal  •ffort  In  «lditlon  to  the  MLoimm  Foundation 
Program  shovild  be  required  in  accoixiance  with  the 
iMede  of  the  Junior  college* 

9m   Tuition  fees  ^otild  be  ellainated  as  soon  as  is  prac- 
tical* 

10*    The  instruction  xxrlta  Doer  the  Junior  college  itiiould 
be  based  upon  a  student-faculty  ratio  lover  than  that 
set  for  grades  one  throu^  twelve^  probably  twenty 
to  one*    The  definition  of  a  Aill-tlBe  student  for 
purposes  of  detexniniz^  instruction  units  should  be 
clarified}  a  MctMted  definition  would  designate  a 
fall«time  student  as  one  who  takes  thirty  semester 
hours  per  regular  school  year* 

11*   Consideration  under  the  present  law  should  be  given 

for  establishing  eighteen  white  public  juniw  oolleges* 
Public  transportation  should  be  furnished  for  pupils 
liyiz]g  in  the  outlying  areas  of  those  counties  siq>- 
porting  the  Junior  eoUa^a* 

12*  Subsidization  for  youth  living  too  far  aansr  for  daily 
camauting  ahould  be  considered  as  a  means  of  equalis*" 
ing  opportunity* 

13*    The  planning  of  the  State  Department  of  £dueatioa 

should  include  iways  and  means  for  all  youth  in  Florida 
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to  h«r«  th«  oppoortunity  for  oontlmed  education 
throu^  the  fourteenth  grade.    This  planning  aiiould 
Inelttde  saggested  prooedares  for  oountles  «hloh  «r« 
not  siii^portli^  public  Junior  colleges  to  participate 
In  support  In  order  that  equal  effort  may  be  made  by 
all  counties* 

lit*   Changes  In  the  lav  relative  to  organization  se«M 

asosssary*   These  changes  should  leave  the  final  <!•>• 
clslon  for  establlahment  of  Junior  colleges  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  based  upon  reocerattKiatlons 
of  a  surrey  by  oci^petent  educators.    The  elliaination 
by  lav  of  Alachua,  Leon^  and  those  counties  under 
fifty  thousand  population  from  participating  in  tha 
fTCCMi  of  ptiblic  Junior  collages  does  not  seaa 
nsoessary  or  advisable. 

15*   Negro  public  Junior  colleges  should  be  establiaihed 
in  those  areas  where  Negro  high  school  eirollment  is 
graatest  and  in  counties  that  are  central  in  location 
to  other  counties  as  far  as  possible.    Eight  locations 
are  suggested  as  possibilities  for  establishing  Hero 
public  Jui]ior  colleges. 

16*         floqperienea  of  Washington  junior  Collage  In  Pea* 
saeol*  should  be  studied  in  developing  these  instito- 
tloas*    The  possibilities  for  a  organization  for 
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thsM  systexas  should  be  investigated* 
SaggMtions  for  Further  SixuSy 

There  are  mjny  areas  of  research  vhich  hanre  been  pigi^sted 
this  study.    The  most  important  seem  to  bet 

X«     An  inrestigatlon  of  cost  accounting  procedures  which 
■ay  be  used  by  the  counties  to  conqpar^  junior  college 
•Mia  and  to  aid  in  detomiining  aethods  of  anre  ef- 
ficient administration. 

2*     4  study  of  Junior  college  atteidance  areas  to  deter* 
aim  the  most  practical  type  of  district  foe  the 
junior  college. 

3*     A  oomparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  and 
the  6-3'->^  plans  iu  Flcnrida. 

U*     The  development  of  uniform  methods  of  keeping  record* 
and  statistics  in  the  junior  college* 

$•     An  IzsrestigatLon  of  the  immediate  post-Mgh  schodL 
activities  of  youth  in  Florida. 

6«     An  inrestigation  of  such  problaas  relating  to  jimior 
colleges  as  curriculum,  training  and  selection  of 
staff y  public  relations,  plant  facilities,  library 
organization,  and  personnel  orgardaation. 

7.     FollawMip  studies  of  graduates  of  public  junior  ool- 
legM,  both  in  their  continued  college  irark  and  la 
their  employment. 
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State  Board  of  Education  Regulations  relating  to  the 
evganisation  of  state  supported  Junior  colleges. 


Constitution  of  Florida 

t  1 


Article  XU,  section  1.    Uniform  »y8t«m  of  public  free 
schoola.    The  Legislature  shall!  provide  for  a  unifon 
systfln  of  public  free  schools^  and  shall  provide  for 
the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same* 


Lwro  of  Florida  Q»n>ral  Lwrs  19i\7  Vol*  1*  PabXlah«d  by  ttuthcn— 
Ity  l«r# 


Chapter  23726  (No.  U2) 

Section  1«    section  22Q»1$,  Florida  Sta1»ites,  19hXf  is  hereby 
aaeaded  to  read  as  folloirst 

228.15,  CONTRM.  OF  POBLIC  EDUCATION i    AD7IS0RI  COUNCIL, 
lh«  geanral  control  of  the  piiblio  schools  of  the  state  shall  be 
▼eetad  in  the  state  Board*    The  direct  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  each  county  shall  be  vested  in  the  county  board  of 
that  county,    ^e  control  of  public  hii^ier  education  shall  be 
rested  in  the  Board  of  Control,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  21;0.03,  Florida  Statutes,  19bX,  as  amended*    To  aid  in 
daterminiag  desirable  standards  and  policies  for  educatira,  in 
assuring  satisfactory  relatLoni^ps  among  all  f^ses  of  eduoa* 
tion,  and  in  interpreting  and  pronoting  education  throughout 
the  State  th«re  is  hereby  created  and  establi^ed  a  lay  advisory 
body  to  be  known  as  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Educatica. 
This  Council  siiall  consist  of  seven  prooiinent  and  representative 
citizens  of  the  state  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  four  year 
overlapping  tenas  beginning  July  1,  19h7  ivith  the  terns  so  ar* 
ranged  that  two  eocpire  each  year  for  three  successive  years  and 
one  expires  the  fourth  year.    This  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
tniee  each  year  to  consider  current  educational  problass  and 
reeosaend  to  the  state  Board  needed  policies,  standards  and 
improvements}  sudi  recooraendatlons  to  be  suBBsarised  in  reports 
to  be  made  available  to  the  public  periodically.    Meobers  shall 
be  reiabursed  trcn  funds  appropriated  for  the  state  Departaent 
of  Education  for  all  expenses  in  attending  aeetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil,   ^e  State  Superintendent  shall  serve  as  executive  secretary 
and  dball  keep  all  records  of  the  Council.    The  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  aball  have  ozily  advisory  responsibilities 
and  its  duties  shall  in  no  nay  conflict  nrlth  the  powers  and 
duties  now  assigned  by  law  to  the  state  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Control.    If  and  when  a  lay  non->ex  officio  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Is  established  by  law  for  the  supervision  of  all  phases  of 
education  in  the  State,  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
shall  be  dissolve  and  abolished. 

Section  2.    Section  228.16,  plorlda  Statutes,  ISUl,  is  her^y 
anended  to  read  as  follows t 

228.16.  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOIS.    The  public  schools 
shall  be  supported  and  financed  as  prescribed  below  and  in 
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Chapters  236  and  237;  Providad,  that  no  matrioulation  or  tuition 
faes  ahall  be  charged  pupils  whose  pareixts  are  bona  flda  residents 
of  Florida,  except  as  prescribed  herein* 


(U)    THUtTEEJITH  AND  POURTEBHTH  GRADES  (JUNIOR  COUiBtJES). 
Janior  Colleges  and  technioal  or  ▼ooatioml  adiods  offcrix^  work 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  grades  or  schools  offering  un- 
graded irork  for  persons  regardless  of  age,  liien  organised  as  a 
part  of  the  public  seooodary  school  systoa  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law,  shall  be  suf^rted  and  maintained  tram 
funds  derived  Aran  state,  county,  district,  federal  or  other  l«l^• 
ful  sources  or  oonbinations  of  souroesj    Provided,  that  tuition, 
or  matriculation  fees  may  be  charged  only  if  and  as  authorised 
by  regulations  of  the  State  Board* 


section  29m    Section  236.0U,  Florida  Statutes,  19ltl,  as  aaendiMl 
by  Section  1  of  Chapter  22037*  Laws  of  Florida,  Acts  of  19U$,  is 
her^y  amended  to  read  as  fdllovst 

236.0U.    PROCEDURE  FOR  DETERMININO  NUICER  OF  INSTRUCTIOi 
IINITS*    The  number  of  instruction  units  for  instructional  person- 
nel for  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  or  four-year  high  schools, 
in  each  county,  and  for  kindergartens  and  grades  13  and  II4  in 
counties  which  meet  the  requlreoMnts  of  law  for  instructica  for 
such  groups,  shall  be  determined  trm  the  average  daily  attttodaoM 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  for  the  preoeding  year  and 
tram  reports  on  instructional  personnel  for  the  ensuing  year  in 
the  manner  prescribed  below,  provided  the  attendance  of  students 
may  not  be  counted  more  than  once  in  deteraining  Instruction 
unitsi  and  provided,  further,  that  when  a  Junior  college  is  beiof 
organised  or  taken  over  by  the  county  board  as  preaoribed  by  law 
instruction  \inits  for  the  first  year  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  students  for  the  first 
month  of  that  school  yeart 


(2)    ONITS  FOR  OTHER  KLQOMXART,  JDNIOR,  SENIOR,  OR  FOUR- 
TEAR  HIGH  SCUDQLS  AI-JD  FOR  THE  THXBfSDITH  AND  K)URT££{iTH  GRADES 
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(JOKIOR  OOLLEOES).    Instruction  unltt  shall  be  computed  as 
prMoribed  below  for  all  other  schools  and  f oar  tiie  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  grades  (junior  colleges)  iihen  authorised  as 
provided  by  Ismt 

(a)  For  the  attendance  in  all  sohools  in  the  coontx 
having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  fflore  pupils  but  fewor  than  two 
hundred  pupils  t    one  unit  for  each  twenty  five 
pupils  er  aajw  fraction  thereof. 

(b)  For  the  attendance  in  all  sehoc^s  in  the  count/ 
havini^  an  average  daily  attendanaa  of  t»o  huadrsd 
or  more  pupils  but  fewer  than  three  hundred  piq>ilst 
one  unit  for  each  twenty-six  pupils  or  major  firac-> 
tion  thereof* 

(c)  For  the  attendance  in  all  schools  in  the  county 
having  an  average  dally  attendance  of  three  h\ut» 
dred  or  more  pupils  and  for  the  attendance  In  all 
nonisolated  schools  in  the  county  having  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance}    one  unit  for  each  twenty-seven 
pupils  or  major  fraction  thereof,  except  that  not 
aK>re  than  one  unit  shall  be  allowed  for  any  one- 
teacher  schools 


(^    DKITS  FOR  7XATI0NAL  EDaCATICW.    Instruction  units 
for  vocational  education  ^all  be  noiqpiited  as  follows  for  all 
students  regardless  of  age  in  the  schools  of  each  county. 

(a)  For  each  qualified  full  time  vocational  teacher 
aoqiloyed  to  teach  courses  approved  under  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board,  provided  the  average 
daily  attendanoe  in  the  classes  taught  by  such 
teacher  is  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  (or  such 
higher  per  cent  for  any  type  of  school  or  work  as 
■sgr  be  preseribed  by  the  State  Board)  of  the 
average  daily  attendanoe  used  for  calculating  the 
number  of  instruction  units  other  than  for  voca- 
tional teachers  in  sohools  of  such  classification! 
one  instruction  unit  shall  be  allowed* 

(b)  For  eaoh  additional  qualified  vocational  teacher 
eaployed  to  teach  evening,  part-time,  or  short- 
unit  classes  for  less  than  a  full  school  day  or  a 
full  school  year^  and  approved  under  regulations 
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of  the  State  Board,  i^trovided  the  average  dally 
attendance  in  any  such  class  is  not  less  than 
ten  it    a  proportionate  fraction  of  an  Instructlca 
unit  shall  be  allowed,  the  method  of  computing 
such  fractional  units  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board. 

(o)    For  each  additional  qualified  vocatiozial  teacher 
employed  to  teach  approved  classes  idien  the  av* 
•rage  dally  attendance  is  less  than  the  mlniaHW 
prescribed  under  (a)  and  (b)  above i    a  propor- 
tionate part  of  an  instruction  unit  shall  be  al- 
lowed if  and  as  authorized  by  regulations  of  the 
State  Board. 

(6)  UNITS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION.    For  classes  or  courses 
in  adult  education  other  than  vocational  eduoationt    one  Instruc- 
tion unit  shall  be  allowed  for  eatdi  additional  qualified  teacher 
s^aoysd  for  a  full  time  load,  or  the  equivalent,  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  state  Board,  provided  no  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  any  class  or  course  with  less  than  fifteen  students  in 
average  dally  attendance. 

(7)  UNITS  FCHi  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
SERVICES.    For  each  eight  instruction  units  in  a  county,  deter- 
mined as  prescribed  in  (1)  to  (6)  Inclusive  of  this  sectloni  one 
instruction  unit  or  proportionate  fraction  of  a  unit  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  administrative  and  special  Instructional  aervices  when 
Tised  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board. 

SeoUon  U6.    Section  21*2.17,  Florida  StatuUs,  Ijla,  is  her^ 
amncted  to  read  as  follows t 

21^.17.    VOGATIONALEDUCATION  DEFINQ).    VooaUonal  edue*- 
tion  is  defined  as  meaning  that  inatructioo,  either  graded  or 
ungraded,  which  is  given  to  persons  who  have  the  ability  to  bene- 
fit from  the  instruction  provided  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
occupational  proficiexwy,  and  shall  not  be  coretrued  to  mean  any 
general  or  eaiploratory  courses  offered  with  any  other  objectives. 

Section  U7.    Section  ZhZ.la,  Florida  Statutes,  1910.,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  t 
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2142.10-    IHEN  PUBLIC  miGR  COLLEOES  MAT  BE  ORGANIZED, 
l*ie  county  boarda  of  the  eereral  counties  of  Florida  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  $0,000  inhabitants  according  to  tbs 
last  federal  or  state  census  may  organise,  establish  and  operate 
Junior  colleges  offering  work  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
grades  including  not  only  classical  and  scientific  courses  but 
also  terminal  courses  of  a  Tooational  and  technical  nature  as 
part  of  their  secondary  school  system  or  may  take  over  juxdor 
colleges  already  established  therein  under  the  oonditions  set 
forth  herein  and  support  and  maintain  the  ssbm* 

The  county  boards  of  any  two  or  more  contiguous  counties 
having  a  cooibined  population  of  not  less  than  ^,000  inhabitants 
acoordlng  to  the  last  federal  or  state  census  may  enter  into  an 
agreeaent  to  organise,  establlA,  and  operate,  or  to  take  over 
and  <^perate  a  Junior  college  in  one  of  the  counties  under  tha 
conditions  set  forth  hereini    Provided,  that  not  more  than  one 
public  Junior  college  for  iihite  students  and  one  for  Negro  stu- 
dents shall  be  established  In  any  county}  Provided,  further,  that 
no  Janica>  eoU^e  may  be  establii^ed  or  taken  over  by  ttie  county 
board  in  any  county  until  the  proposed  plan  of  operation  and 
financial  support  has  been  sutoitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Stata 
Board,  said  {dan  to  show  that  provision  Is  being  made  to  senre 
all  ellglbla  students  in  the  attendance  ar«a  which  should  logically 
be  sonred  by  such  Junior  college}  and  R>avided,  further,  that  no 
Junior  college  for  i^te  students  or  for  Negro  students  may  be  es- 
tablished in  any  county  in  irtiich  there  is  located  a  state  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  providing  educational  courses  and  facilities 
through  and  above  the  fourteenth  grade  for  students  of  that  raoe. 

section  Ufi.    Seotlon  ZkZ.UZ,  Florida  Statutes,  19Ul,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follovst 

^  2U2.U2.    OHMMIZAnON  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLBOESi  ADVISOBX 

OQIIIITTEE.    A  public  Junior  college  established  or  taken  over  imdMr 
the  provisions  of  seeUon  2li2.l4l,  Florida  Statutes,  19la,  as 
amended,  shall  comprise  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  school  laws  of  the  State 
Insofar  as  sucit  lavs  are  applicable,  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  county  board  of  the  county  in  irtiich  it  is  located  md  shall  be 
headed  by  a  dean  meeting  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  nho  shall  be  re^onsible  throu^  the  county  superintendent 
to  the  county  board.    Said  Junior  college  may  be  separately  or- 
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gftnls«d  for  grades  thirtaen  and  fourbaan  or  may  ba  organised  as 
a  part  of  a  aeoondaxy  school  inoluding  acy  or  all  secondary 
school  grades* 

For  each  Junior  college  established  or  takao  over  by 
agrs— ant  of  the  county  boaxtl  of  two  or  taore  counties  an  adrisory 
oomittee  iball  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  tar 
each  other  junior  college  such  an  advisory  caomittee  may  be  ap» 
pointed*    Said  advisory  conBsittee  shall  hare  a  right  to  sit  with 
the  coui^ty  board  of  the  county  in  ythioh  the  junior  college  is 
located  whenever  matters  involving  said  school  are  being  acted 
uponj,  but  mcnibers  of  the  advisory  ooondttae  shall  not  have  a 
right  to  vote*   The  advisory  condLttee  tHuiX  meet  with  said 
county  board  at  least  once  each  quarter  and  shall  suboit  what- 
ever reooBBendations  relating  to  peraonEMl,  currioula,  finance, 
and  policies  in  general  it  desns  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  school.    Said  advisory  ccomittee  shall  be  comprised  of  five 
■■■I>er8  when  only  one  county  is  reepooalble  fbr  the  junior  col- 
lege and  of  not  more  than  nine  meobers  when  additional  counties 
are  involved*   Hsnbers  of  the  advisozy  caomittee  timXl  be  ap» 
pointed  by  the  State  Board  for  three  year  overlapplag  terns  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  prescribed  by  said  Board i  Provided, 
that  all  such  appointments  shall  be  made  from  a  list  of  persons 
reeaameiKied  by  the  county  board  or  boards  of  the  cooperating 
counties  on  or  before  June  1  of  each  year  in  accordance  with 
this  plan. 

fixe  state  Board  shall  prescribe  ainlsisB  standards  which 
oust  be  met  befoire  a  junior  college  is  organised  or  taken  over 
and  shall  also  prescribe  such  additional  standards  as  az*e  found 
necessary  by  the  Board  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  the  junior 
college  and  terminal  vooatioual  and  technical  pr^am  are  at- 
tained. 

Section        Section  ZhZ^lOt  Florida  Statutes,  l9hX,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  followst 

2i42.i43«    PXXAHCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEQES. 
Counties  organising  or  cooperating  in  the  organisation  of  public 
junior  colleges  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2I42.U2,  Florida 
Statutes,  19U1,  as  anwoded,  shall  make  a  financial  effort  to  sup- 
port the  public  schools  including  the  junior  college  which  is  at 
least  five  per  cent  greater  than  the  ntltrt—m  local  financial 
effort  required  to  support  the  Minimum  Foundation  Prc^am  for 
grades  one  to  twelve  inclusive  in  those  counties  as  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (8)  of  SeoUon  236.07,  Florida  statutes,  19ltl,  as 
amended.    The  county  board  of  each  county  cooperating  in  the 
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organLsfttloa  of  a  junior  college  shall  annaally  appropriate  to 
the  county  board  of  the  county  in  iriiioh  the  Junior  college  it 
located  a  earn  at  least  equlTalent  to  five  per  cent  of  the  aiBl«> 
ana  flnanoial  effort  required  for  each  such  county  to  siqipart 
the  Hiniaum  Foundation  I^ogram  or  grades  one  to  twelre  inclusiye 
as  prescribed  by  lav,  said  sua  to  be  used  by  the  eoonty  board  to 
«hiah  it  is  appropriated  ezolusiyely  for  the  purpose  of  aupport- 
ing  t^e  Junior  college*    No  matriculation  or  tuition  fees  may 
be  charged  pupils  attending  a  public  Junior  college  unless  auili 
fees  are  authorised  by  the  state  Board^  and*  if  such  authorlM* 
tion  is  made,  any  fees  charged  shall  confom  to  the  reqalr«Mnta 
for  such  fees  prescribed  by  the  State  Board. 

Approved  by  Qcv«mor  my  20,  19k7 

Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  May  21,  19U7 


lOT  of  Florida  General  Laws  191(9  Vol*  !•  Pobllahed  by 
authority  ot  lam. 


Chapter  2^396  (no.  U02) 


Section  3*   That  section  3  of  Chapter  2386U,  Laws  of  Florida, 
Acts  of  19U7»  being  Section  23d.06,  Florida  statutes,  19liX,  as 
amended,  be  and  the  saac  Is  her^y  amended  to  read  as  follotrat 


(5)    Any  nenber  of  the  Teachers'  RetireMnt  Systmiiho 
Is  on  July  1,  19k9  employed  In  a  Junior  College  vhlch  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  oounty  public  school  systoo  and  which  has 
always  been  partly  supported  by  public  funds  as  a  Junior  Oollege 
and  Is  on  July  1,  19h9  a  part  of  Uie  county  public  school  system, 
shall,  upon  payment  of  accumulated  contributions  for  the  years 
subsequent  to  July  1,  1939«  receive  credit  for  both  prior  and 
BMHibership  service  for  all  years  taught  In  the  State  of  FLorjda 
In  said  junior  College  toward  retirement  In  the  Teachers*  Rs- 
tirsaent  System  t    provided,  such  contributions  shall  be  paid  on 
or  before  five  years  trom  July  1,         or  upon  retirement  If 
retirement  occurs  during  the  said  flve-*ysar  period*    No  teacher 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled  to  r  etlrement  benefits 
for  those  years  during  which  he  taught  in  any  private  school 
which  is  a  private  school  on  July  1,  19h9,  and  this  peragr^;^ 
shall  aqpply  only  to  teachers  who  are  certificated  by  the  State 
of  Florida  and  are  now  oaployed  In  the  public  school  system  of 
Florida. 


Became  a  law  without  the  Governor's  approval 
Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  June  13«  19149 


Adopted  tturoh  21,  1^50 
Stotions  2U2. la  to  2l;2.U3 


State  Board  Regulations 
relating  to 

OROANIZATIOir  OF  STATE  SUPPGfiTED  JUNIOR  COILEQIS 

(Adopted  In  accordance  with  the  provlalons  of  Sections 
2l42.itl  to  2U2.1i3,  Chapter  23726,  ixn  of  Florida,  Acts 
of  19U7) 

ESTABLISHma  JDNIOR  COIiiEGES      '  ' 

A*    l^e  county  boaz^.  If  It  decides  to  organize,  establish,  operate 
and  maintain  a  junior  college,  shall,  by  resolution,  authorise 
the  estabUslraent  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades 
(Junior  college)  as  a  part  of  the  oounty  school  STstem.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  Board, 
together  with  a  list  of  ten  nasMS  trm  which  the  State  Board 
will  select  the  Junior  College  Advisory  Comlttee  (2U2.1t2) 

B*    The  advisory  conmlttee  and  the  county  board  shall  develop  and 
mibmlt  to  the  State  Board  for  ajproval  a  plan  of  operati(ai 
and  floanelal  support.    This  plan  Bust  provide  for  serving 
all  the  eligible  students  In  the  attendance  area.    It  shall 
riMfV  that  the  proposed  junior  college  will  serve  the  needs 
of  those  who  will  plan  to  attend  a  senior  college  and  those 
irtio  will  wmt  terminal  courses  at  the  Junior  college  level. 
An  estimate  of  needed  instruction  units  shall  be  attached 
and  ^lall  serve  as  a  basis  for  allotmffiat  of  Instruction  units 
until  the  time  for  regular  adjustment  of  the  county's  ln» 
structlon  luilts. 

C*    Al^lcatlon  for  inclusion  of  the  junior  college  in  the 

county's  school  system  shall  be  filed  with  the  regxilar  ap» 
plication  for  participation  in  the  State  Foundation  Prograa. 

D«    If  two  or  more  counties  combine  their  resources  to  support 
a  junior  college  In  one  of  the  counties,  there  shall  be  joint 
action  by  ttie  county  boards  authorising  the  establlrfiment  of 
the  junior  college,  preparing  Uie  list  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  pledging  the  necessary  mlllage  in  each  of  the 
participating  counties.    The  coxuaty  board  of  the  county  in 
which  the  jiinior  college  is  located  shall  exercise  all  legsl 
controls.    The  cooperating  counties  shall  participate  through 
representation  on  the  advisory  committee. 


I^ians  for  facilities,  equipment,  personnel,  and  financing 
should  provide  for  meeting  all  the  standards  of  the  Southern 


Association  of  Collies  and  secondary  Schools  as  they  apply 
to  Junior  oollcgeSf  and  all  the  standards  of  Vocational  Bdu-> 
oatlon.  Adult  Education,  and  Distributive  Education  Progranui* 

APPLICATION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  UNITS 

a*    Instruction  units  for  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth grades  (Junior  colleges)  shall  be  computed  as  pre* 
acribed  for  other  instruction  units  in  the  school  program. 
Instruction  units  for  the  first  year  shall  be  allowed  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  students  for 
the  first  month  of  that  school  ysar* 

MATRICULATION  FEES  AND  TUITIOM 

A*  Matriculation  fees  in  publicly  supported  Junior  colleges  for 
resident  and  non-resident  students  shall  not  exceed  the  mat- 
riculation fees  charged  by  the  state  universities* 

B*    An  additional  t»iition  fee  for  students  in  the  publicly  sui>- 
ported  Junior  colleges  #10  are  not  bona  fide  residents  of 
Florida  ahtll  not  exceed  |200«00  per  year. 

C«   A  tuition  fee  not  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  partiei* 
pating  county  per  capita  cost  over  and  above  the  Foundation 
Program  Fund  may  be  charged  to  students  in  the  publicly 
supported  Junior  colleges  idio  are  residents  of  the  Stata 
of  Florida  but  not  residents  of  the  participating  eountias* 

D*    In  technical  schools  or  schools  offering  ungraded  vork  for 
persons  regardless  of  age,  a  fee  may  be  charged  for  noo-resi* 
dant  students.   The  fee  shall  amount  to  $1^.00  per  month, 
or  such  other  amounts  as  are  approved  by  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration or  by  cooperating  county  boards* 

gUALIFICAnONS  OF  PERSONNEL 

A*    The  dean  of  the  Junior  college  shall  hold  the  Post  Graduate 
Certificate  covering  Administration  and  Supervision. 

B*    Deans  and  teachers  of  academic  classes  in  the  Junior  coUega 
shall  meet  the  certificate  requireoents  presorlbad  by  the 
State  Board  in  regulations  for  certificates* 

M3»IMUM  STANDARDS 

A*    jftniwum  standards  for  the  Junior  colleges  of  Florida  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Seoondary  Schools  for  accrediting  Junior  collages* 
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Schedule  of  Questloz^  Used  for  Interview  at  the 
Public  JwaLor  Colleges  in  Florida 


IMTER7IEPI(  SCHEDULE  FOR  FimiDA  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


SIM  of  imtltutlon 


InterriewM 
Date 


X*     Population  Characteristlo* 

A*    Number  of  people  In  the  county  or  counties  serred 
by  junior  college 

B*    Number  of  pupils  attending  school 

Nunber 

1-12 

10-12  , 

G«    Percentage  of  persons  attending  school 

15-17  years  of  age 
18-20  years  of  age 

0*    Bduoational  level  of  area 

XX*     Jttnior  Collage  Dat* 

A*  Students 

1«   imber  of  sttidenta 

Tear   Freshmen  Sophomores   Special   Adult  Total 

2*   Average  rumber  of  miles  traveled  by  student* 
(one  way) 

miat  He*  of  St^uLents  Percentage 

0-  $ 

5-10 
10-15 
1^ 

20-25 
25-«q) 


junior  College  Data  (Coot.) 

i*    Students  (Gont*) 

3«    Percentage  of  fireshaen  who  graduate 

lu   Pireentage  of  graduates  who  transfer 

5*    Percentage  of  others  who  transfer 

6«   Counties  and  high  schools  from  which  students  com 

7*   Htatber  of  high  sdiools  in  imiediate  area 

8»   Distance  of  eaoh  high  school  from  junior  college 

$•   Distance  of  junior  college  fram  largest  hig^  school 

10.   Distances  of  all  high  schools  from  largest  high 
school 

B*    Acteinistrative  ox^anisatlon  and  control 
!•  Organisation 

■«   AdminLstrator  in  charge 
b.   Administrative  staff 
2*   Advisory  CoBmittee 

a*    How  often  do  you  meet? 

(1)  Separatelyt 

(2)  urith  County  School  Board? 

b*   Are  seetings  scheduled  regularly? 

o*    To  what  extent  do  you  reccmmendt 

(«Bewer<~->not  at  all|  seldoni  aost  of  the  tioej 
all  of  the  time) 

(1)  General  policies  for  the  opwation  of  the 
junior  college 

(2)  Ihe  annual  financial  budget 


n.    junior  College  Data  (cent*) 

B*   AdMinistratlve  organisation  and  control  (Cont.) 
2.   Advisory  Coonnittee  (Cont.) 

0.    To  what  extern  do  you  reoomencit  (Cont.) 
(3)    The  selection  of  artei  nlstrators 
(li)    The  selection  of  instaructional  personnel 
i$)    Salaries  and  promotions 

(6)  The  program  of  studies 

(7)  The  selection  of  eqpipsient 
(I)    the  selection  of  textbooks 

(9)    The  apprcral  of  purdiases  above  a  set  linitatlon 
d*    Are  the  Advisory  Coimnitteeis  recommendations  accepted? 
not  at  all     seldoi    sost  of  the  tioe     all  of  the 
Are  you  satisfied  nith  the  present  control  organisation? 
f*   Do  you  have  recoaaBendationa  to  inprove  the  organisation? 
3»   Coimty  school  Board 

a.  Are  meetings  with  tixe  Advisory  Conolttee  of  the  Junior 
college  regularly  scheduled? 

b.  Are  meetings  held  with  the  County  School  Boards  of 
other  counties  when  Junior  collie  matters  are  in- 
eluded  on  the  agenda? 

0.    Are  problaas  relating  to  the  Junior  college  referred 
to  the  Advisory  Caonittee  before  a  decision  is  made? 

d*    Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  control  organisation? 

e«    In  your  opinion  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Advisory 
Conmittee? 

f«    Do  you  have  reconanwKiations  to  iii$)rove  the  organisation? 


n*    junior  College  Data  (cont.) 
C*  Finance 

!•   Fees  diarged 

2.    Per  cent  of  ourrent  expendlturee  a^nt  on 
a.    Oeneral  control 
b«    Instructional  costs 

(1)  Salaries 

(2)  Ksterials  (i.e.  library) 
e.    Operation  of  plant 

d.  Maintenance  of  plant 
e«   Auxiliary  serrioea 

f  •  Fixed  charges 
3*  Tax  rate  for  area 
k*   Assessed  valuation  of  area 

5.    Percentages  of  inoane  by  sources  for  current  expenses 

a.  Federal 

b.  State 

e.  Local 
d.  other 

D.  Plant 

1.  Value 

2.  Program  for  expansion  (i.e.  Need) 
£•  GurriculuB 

!•   What  curriculums  are  prepared  for  students  to  followT 


n*    Jtmior  Collage  Data  (Cont.) 

£•   Currleulun  (Cont«) 

2*   iMhat  peroentaga  of  students  enroll  In  each  one? 

3*  Ifaat  other  currlculums  are  needed  In  this  area? 

HZ*    Data  Concerning  Other  Institutions  in  Area  INhioh  Provlda 
Adult  and  P08t->Higfa  School  Educational  Opp<a'tunities 

A«  Frivata 

1.  NSM 

2.  Number  of  students 
3*  Degree  or  diplooa 

U*  Length  of  attendance  required  to  complete 

5*  Oeneoral  area  served 

6.  Prograa  of  studies 
6.  PubUo 

1.  Type 

2«  Nimber  of  students  Ages 

3*  Degree  or  diplooa 

k»  Length  of  attendance  required  to  o<uaplete 

5*  Oeneral  area  serred 

6*  Program  of  studies 


▲ppEMDiz  m 


liip  of  florida  ShGtning  Looatioue  of  nroposed  Janiar  Coll«g«t 

for  lhlt«  stutdents 
Itop  of  Florida  Showing  Locations  of  Proposed  Junior  CoUegM 

for  Nagro  studantf 


Locations  of  Proposed  Janior  Colleges  for  IKhlte  students 


A     21  ? 


41 


No 

County 

No. 

Oounty 

1 1 

Alachuo 

12 

Lake 

52 

Baker 

18 

Lee 

23 

Bay 

13 

Leon 

45 

Bradford 

39 

Levy 

19 

Brevard 

O/ 

L  i  berty 

10 

Broward 

35 

Madison 

58 

Calhoun 

15 

Manatee 

53 

Charlotte 

14 

Marion 

47 

Citrus 

42 

Martin 

48 

Clay 

38 

Monroe 

64 

Collier 

41 

Nassau 

29 

Columbia 

68 

Office  Agency 

1 

Dade 

43 

Okaloosa 

34 

De  Soto 

57 

Okeechobee 

54 

Dixie 

7 

Orange 

90 

Duplicates 

26 

Osceola 

2 

Duval 

6 

Palm  Beach 

9 

Escambia 

28 

Pasco 

61 

Flagler 

4 

Pinellas 

59 

Franklin 

5 

Polk 

21 

Gadsden 

22 

Putnom 

55 

Gilchrist 

33 

Santa  Rosa 

60 

Glades 

16 

Sarasota 

66 

Gulf 

17 

Seminole 

56 

Hamilton 

20 

St.  Johns 

30 

Hardee 

24 

St.  Lucie 

49 

Hendry 

44 

Sumter 

40 

Hernando 

31 

Suwannee 

27 

Highlands 

37 

Taylor 

3 

Hillsborough 

63 

Union 

51 

Holmes 

8 

Volusia 

32 

Indian  River 

65 

Wakulla 

25 

Jackson 

36 

Walton 

46 

Jefferson 

50 

Washington 

62 

Lafayette 

,  51  A 

36    s   50  / 


(See  Table  LIU,  pp.  237-^38) 


Locations  of  Proposed  Junior  Collies  for  Negro  students 


/      '-:_P"  In  Ct{ 


67  C 


65 


59 


46 


35 


56 


37 


48 


20^ 


COUNTY  NUMBER  IDENTIFICATION 
AS  IN  LICENSE  TAG  ISSUE 


54  i^X 


39 


!  r-" 


No 

County 

No. 

County 

11 

Alachua 

12 

Lake 

52 

Baker 

18 

Lee 

23 

Boy 

13 

Leon 

45 

Bradford 

39 

Levy 

19 

Brevard 

67 

Liberty 

10 

Broward 

35 

Madison 

58 

Calhoun 

15 

Manatee 

53 

Charlotte 

14 

Marion 

47 

Citrus 

42 

Martin 

48 

Clay 

38 

Monroe 

64 

Colliar 

41 

Nassau 

29 

Columbia 

68 

Office  Agency 

1 

Dade 

43 

Okaloosa 

34 

De  Soto 

57 

Okeechobee 

54 

Dixie 

7 

Orange 

90 

Duplicates 

26 

Osceola 

2 

Duval 

6 

Palm  Beach 

9 

Escambia 

28 

Pasco 

61 

Flagler 

4 

Pinellas 

59 

Franklin 

5 

Polk 

21 

Gadsden 

22 

Putnam 

55 

Gilchrist 

33 

Santa  Rosa 

60 

Glades 

16 

Sarasota 

66 

Gulf 

17 

Seminole 

56 

Hamilton 

20 

St.  Johns 

30 

Hardee 

24 

St.  Lucie 

49 

Hendry 

44 

Sumter 

40 

Hernando 

31 

Suwannee 

27 

Highlands 

37 

Toylor 

3 

Hillsborough 

63 

Union 

51 

Holmes 

8 

Volusia 

32 

Indian  River 

65 

Wakulla 

25 

Jackson 

36 

Walton 

46 

Jefferson 

50  Washington 

62 

Lafayette 

, — I 


14 


61 


I  


8 


47 


40 


26 


PensoCola 


(see  Table  VI,  p.  2Wi 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ITEifi 


Jmea  L*  Vlfttt«nbarger  ms  born  In  Cleveland,  Tenmaam; 
•n  Itoy  2,  1922.    Be  attended  school  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Flcndda, 
through  the  fourteenth  grade,  graduating  £rm  Palm  Beach  Junior 
College  in  IPlil*    His  Bachdor  of  Arts  in  Education  with  High 
Honors  degree  was  awarded  by  the  University  of  Florida  in  Feb- 
ruary, 19U3. 

He  receired  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  in 
February,  19U7,  ftroa  the  University  of  Florida,   During  the  sub- 
aer  of  I5I49,  he  studied  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
and  he  visited  ;)unior  college  locations  in  that  state* 

During  V/orld  War  II,  Mr*  Vfattenbarger  served  three  years 
as  a  navigator  on  a         in  the  Twentieth  Air  Force,  seeing  action 
from  bases  in  India  and  the  Ijarianas*    He  was  a  core  curriculua 
teacher  in  the  P.  K*  Tonge  Laboratory  School,  University  of 
Aorida,  for  two  years  subsequent  to  the  mrm    During  the  second 
ysar  he  was  appointed  assistant  prii^ipal  of  the  Laboratory  School 
and  was  granted  a  leave  of  abaenoe  trm  that  position  the  following 
year  to  complete  his  doctor's  study* 

He  is  a  menber  of  Phi  Kappa  Hii  honor  society  and  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  educational  honor  society.    He  is  also  a  charter 
aember  of  the  Beta  Xi  Chapter  of  Phi  lelta  Kappa,  professional 
educational  fraternity*    His  national  fraternity  is  Delta  Xau  Delta* 

In  19U7  Mr*  Wattehbarger  married  Miss  Marion  swanson*  They 
have  one  son* 
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This  dissertation  nas  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Chalraan  of  the  candidate's  Supervieory  Cwnnittee  and  has 
been  approved  by  all  meobers  of  the  Coemittee.    It  «m  siAndtted 

to  the  Graduate  council  and  ims  approved  as  partial  fulf Ujoent 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


June  5j  1950 
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